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The Best on the Beach! 


At the end of a perfect swim—“Whistle”. 
It’s great! And refreshing! And dee-licious! 


Something to be glad about? You said it! 
It’s bottled sunshine. 


Just drift to some nearby place where you 
can pucker up your lips and 
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Ride a Bicycle 








The Boy Who Knows Wants Kokomos 





F COURSE, there are dozens of other tires 

you can buy, but nearly all boys, who have 

kept tab on bicycle tire wear, want Kokomo 

Everlaster Tires. The chances are that the bikes 

they bought were equipped with Kokomos, but, 

if they were not, the change was made to these 
durable tires at the first opportunity. 

They know that Kokomo Everlaster Tires 
have a way of wearing longer with fewer punc- 
tures, or troublesome leaks around the valve 
stem. 


If you don’t know just why Kokomo Tires are 
better, you should, and we are going to give you 
the real reasons, the inside facts. 





They are Better Constructed 


Look at the diagram and notice these points 
—Kokomo Everlaster Tires have an extra thick, 
inside, pure rubber section or inner tube. It’s 
this tube that holds the air and in Kokomos it 
does hold it. 


But the air tube must have a husky support, 
which we give by using two thicknesses of 
tremendously strong motorcycle tire fabric and 
not the much lighter fabric that most tire mak- 
ers consider heavy enough for bicycle tires. We 
were the originators of this method of making 
bicycle tires, just as we were of most other tire 
improvements. 


They Wear Almost Like Iron 


The tube holds the air. The fabric supports 
it. But it’s the tread that must take the wear. 
In this Kokomo Everlaster, the tread is white 
and extra thick. It is made from the same re- 
markable rubber compound that has given our 
automobile tires such a record for wear. 


This white tread is not hard and crumbly. 
Rather, it is yielding and tough. It gives just 
enough to take stone bruises off the fabric, and 
because it gives, it never chips away. It’s the 
kind of rubber that wears and wears and wears. 


The Tread That Won’t Slip 


Notice all those sharp angles and edges on the 
skid-proof tread. It’s a tread design—we call 
it “ Twin Grip ”—that has been found absolutely 
correct in preventing slipping or skidding. Which 
means that, with each turn of the pedal, your 
bike goes ahead the full distance and on slip- 
pery streets, it is just a little safer than any 
other kind. You can hold the record for fast 
corners—Zowie!!! 





This Is the Celebrated 
Kokomo Valve 


It just can’t break loose. This valve stem 
grips into the fabric in such a way that leaks at 
this point are all well nigh impossible. (See 


illustration.) It takes us a little longer to make 
the valve this way, but the fellows, who ride 
Kokomos, appreciate it and that’s our tip. 


So, Buy Kokomos Next Time 


They are not the cheapest tires on earth, but 
they are worth every zenny they cost, and then 
some. They’re not the kind of tire that goes 
bad when you are out on a rubber-tired ‘hike. 
And they don’t wear out or go to pieces in the 
middle of the season. When you get Kokomos 
on your wheel, you have got something. 


The “‘Bike Book”’ is free for 
the asking — something 
— —- oy a 
oy will be please 
with. Send for it to- EE 
day—a post card 5 

or any kind of 
note will 
do 












Sent Free, ‘“The Bike Book” 


About Bike Touring, Service Hints, Scout 
Stuff, Etc. 


Perhaps you don’t need tires today but, when you do, 
you want to remember to ask for Kokomos. So, here’s 
a book to remember us by. It has a lot of information 
about things to do on a bicycle trip; camping out and 
outdoor cooking receipts; the correct way to ride a 
wheel, how to take care of bicycles and bicycle tires; 
and much other live matter for live boys. 


KOKOMO 
RUBBER COMPANY 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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Historical Hikes 

UST over the page you will find another one of these 
bully frontispiece paintings by Remington Schuyler. 
Remember the one that appeared in the July issue; the 
picture of the scout of to-day swinging along the trail at 
the brow of the hill? This month’s painting shows a 
scout of Washington's time, the young surveyor pushing 
out along that trail. He is facing 
westward, going out to run lines and 
open up the country where to-day 
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° ‘First Aid” to Merit Badge Aspirants 
Im the fF amily ERE is a word worth while from Alatau T. Wilder, 
of Honolulu, Veteran Eagle Scout and the winner of 
fifty-nine merit badges, the highest number ever won by 
any scout. Scout Wilder recently sailed for England to 
enter Oxford University. 
“In order to pass more than the usual amount of merit 
badges there seems to me to be sev- 
eral different qualities which a scout 


work. There are some fine collections of relics in this 
country and your troop can have one as fine as any if you 
will try. Here’s to the troops that have already started 
collecting historical relics. May their number increase. 


should cultivate in order to master 
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tion left thousands of relics. Search 
the attics and junk piles, and for- 
gotten corners and you will find 
these. They have real value, his- 
toric value. They are worth search- 
ing for and preserving when found. 
\ll of which leads 
us to the suggestion 
that you begin to 
build a troop collec- 
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) to ask questions from your teachers 
at school. 

“ A great deal of my own knowl- 
edge has been obtained through the 


Publisned Monthly by the Boy help and instruction given to me by 
( men who were ex- 


Scouts of America, 200 
Fijth Ave., New =z 4 perts in this or that 
York City. ™ line. By this means 
I obtained practical 
information which 
immediately cleared 
up my difficulties 
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Medal Awards 
for Good Scores 





























The Winchester Model 06 
.22 Caliber Repeating Rifle 


HOW I BECAME 
A JUNIOR EXPERT RIFLEMAN 


LEARNED the “secret” of getting to be a and that is, you don’t have to own an expensive 
crack shot by trying to be careful. rifle. I know lots of boys who do splendid 
shooting with their little single-shot Winchesters, 
which are bored just the same way and have 
the same quality of steel in the barrel as the 
most expensive repeaters. 


When I fully realized, after winning my 
Marksman and Sharpshooter medals, how my 
shooting was improved as the result of trying to 
be careful, I knew I could do better still. 

Boys! Give yourself a chance to become an 
expert shot, by trying. Make up your mind to- 
day. Go and see the hardware or sporting goods 
dealer in your community who sells Winchester 
Rifles and Ammunition. Buy yourself a rifle and 
some ammunition, get a complimentary instruc- 
tion book and some targets, and make arrange- 


Mr. Bradley, the instructor of our boys’ rifle 
shooting Unit, was anxious to have some of us 
win the Expert Rifleman medal and rank. That 
helped me, because he coached me and en- 
couraged me right along. But the three things 
that helped me the most were these: 


I made up my mind I was going to get that ments to join target practice and try for a medal. 
medal. I tried my best to be careful every time I If you wish more information, fill in and mail the 
fired at the bull’s-eye. I had learned to have the coupon below. 


greatest confidence in the accuracy of my Win- 








CUT OUT COUPON 





chester Repeater and Winchester Cartridges and 
never blamed them if I missed. Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
I am now a Junior Expert Rifleman and it is Gentlemen: 

iff] 7 Pa: I would like to join a Winchester Junior Rifle Corps Unit for 
_ longer difficult for me to hit the bull S eye. boys. Please put me in touch with National Headquarters of 
And simply because I have been shooting In a this organization, who will send me a bcoklet containing full 

instructions how to organize a Local Unit. 


properly organized boys’ rifle shooting unit, use 


a good rifle and ammunition, and have tried to : pO re ee re ee Ey ere rrr ye ee eer rT 
be careful, and kept on trying, until I have made : Sh PN ov 50h 95.04 cH ese daiekaniaecceeeseseees 
it one of my habits. b WR stad Vide renwidnain ils es ectanehs 





There is just one other thing I want to say, ered eens aes hae asemamebiete aan SG wT LO koe ; 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A. 
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Scout Trails of Yesterday and Today 


Verse and Illustration by Remington Schuyler 


There were fine sturdy men followed west on that trail Still today that old trail sweeps west as before 
That breasted the hill. That crested the hill. A wand’ ring and curving past many a door 
They followed the deer tracks half lost i: the woods Axd some of them stayed and some drove straig] Of farm house historic; where battles of yore 

And pushed 02 uxtil:— With unshaken will. Were fought. The land reeks with oldest of Indian lore 
They'd charted the valleys and rogged roads steep, The frontier rolled back and the farm lands grew broad If you search, you will find it. Go take the long trail, 
And marked out lost clearings. The wilderness deep The hills and the flats where the crows flapped and cawed Hike Westward at dawning over hilltop and dale, 
Was tamed, and grew ordered in those ancient days. Bloomed golden with rye wheat and buckwheat and maize. And find for yourself all the joys of the trail. 


HERE came keen seeirg men ‘long that rough path 
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HEN conversation simmered down to facts 
every boy at St. Jo’s school admitted that 
Ed Hicks alone dared meet Dip McVeigh 
on even terms. United they were insup- 
pressible and unconquerable. 


For this reason they were as 
inseparable as they were dif- 


ferent. Fatty Hicks wore his 
letters both for crew and 
eleven, while Dippy was 


twenty pounds too light to be 
even a substitute end. The 
one was huge, powerful and 
happy-go-lucky; the other 
just wire and resourcefulness. 
Yet, with all his good nature, 
none cared to match wits 
with Hicksie a second time; 
and certainly none tried it 
deliberately with Dip a first. 
Even before the class in 
physics puzzled wHat 
might happen should one ir- 
resistible force meet another 
St. Jo’s had speculated over 
the outcome of a_ collision 
between the two boys, and, 
should it come, all hoped for 
seats close to the side lines. 

Neither Dip nor Fat had 
time or inclination to furnish 
any such Roman holiday, 
however. They were too busy 
planning what should occur 
when Dip arrived at the 
Hicks camp in the north 
woods for the final weeks of 
the summer vacation. And because both were the sort 
whose plans did materialize, Dip duly arrived at the 
camp, and Ed won the paternal consent which sent them 
paddling up the lake one late September dawn. The ex- 
cited McVeigh was all for abandoning the canoe at the 
mouth of the inlet to strike at once into the wilderness. 
Eddie Hicks was not. “Don’t be so impetuous,” he begged. 
“We can pole more food up-stream than we can tote on 
our backs.” 

Dippy grinned. “In the first place,’ he announced, 
“vou don’t know what ‘impetuous’ means; and, in the 
second, I fear you’re indisposed. If you weren’t, you’d have 
suggested eating the grub here. Are you hungry yet?” 

“I’m always hungry. Don’t hit it up too hard; it’s a 
long paddle, and you’ve got to break your record and do 
some work.” 


over 


OTH were more than hungry before they reached the 

distant upper lake. “Dip,” Ed announced, “one of the 
first requisites of woodmanship is to know where all 
camps are.” 

“What’s the answer?” 

“It’s so easy I'm ashamed to tell you. There’s a lumber 
shanty a mile ahead and part of the crew’s already in. 
It’s easier to paddle than cook.” 

“How do you -know they won’t sick the dog on us?” 
He glanced from his room-mate’s red sweater to the hob- 
nailed boots. ‘ However,” he added, with a sigh, “ I’d 
rather take that chance than try your cooking before I 
have to.” And he set a pace which sent the canoe careen- 
ing up the lake. 

MeVeigh’s initial experience in a lumber camp opened 
his eyes as to the true standing of Ed Hicks in the woods, 
for back here in the wilderness he was greeted with de- 
light. “Hi, Cook!” bawled the cookee. ™ Lock up the 
pie and come see what’s hit camp.” 

The flannel-shirted guardian of the bean pit appeared 
in the door of the hut. “Come up to get some real grub?” 

“ Hello, MeVeigh, these men are your 
friends.” 

“ Bet we are—if you’re a friend of Ed’s,” chuckled Ben, 


” 


Jimmie! 


“Where you goin’? 

“Do you mean after we've had 
Fatty, in polite tones. 

“Jump, you Jimmie!” commanded the laughing Ben. 

Inside, the cookee had already put a loaf of bread 
between two tin plates, and, as the boys took their seats, 
he pushed an apple pie in front of them with one hand 
and held out a pan of baked beans with the other. “Tea 
or coffee?” he demanded in formal voice. 

“Both, thanks,” grinned Eddie. “ Say, Ben, how’s 
Sport round here? ” 

“Fair,” grinned the cook. “Saw a muskrat an’ a Can- 
ada jay last week. You might pot ’em both.” 

“ Sounds good,” agreed Hicks, his mouth full. 


dinner?” suggested 


“Was 


ry 
JX gS 


By Brewer Corcoran 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 





At St. Jo’s School 


the jay a near relative of yours or just a friend ?” 
HE cookee beat upon his dishpan in acknowledgment 
of his recognition of real wit. The cook pushed his hat 
further back and looked at the boy innocently. “No, Ed- 
die,” he drawled, “his feet was a leetle too tender to let him 
claim more’n acquaintanceship. Where you goin’ to camp? sa 

“On the stream. If we don’t find deer there we'll work 
the lower ridges.” 

“Scared of lynx?” 

“What’s a lynx?” demanded Dippy. 

“ Pizen,” came the instant reply. 

“ He’s trying to scare you, Dip. He killed the last one 
ten years ago. and he thinks I’m going to listen to him 
retell how he did it.” 

“ All right,” Ben grunted. 
some more beans?” 

“ Say,” Dippy McVeigh ventured an hour later as they 
paddled into the upper stream, “that Ben person wasn’t 
talking to hear his own voice.” 

“You bet he wasn’t!” snorted Ed. 
to get your goat, and he got it. If I 
thought there was a lynx within fifty 
miles, I'd get out of here so fast they'd 
think this canoe was a hydroplane. I’ve 
never lost any lynxs, and I’m going to 
be able to tell that to my grandchildren. 
They’re the most dangerous animal in 
this part of the world. When you hear 
one yowl you just naturally lie down 
and die.” 

“Not if there’s a tree handy, I don’t.” 

“ A lynx loves to pickehis food out of 
a nice high tree.” 

“If we meet a lynx,” grinned Dippy, 
“vou just let him see how plump you 


Try 


“T’m not givin’ advice. 


“He was trying 


are while I run for help... How many 
miles further do we push _ this 
shallop before we become early set- 
tlers? ” 


“There’s a corking pool a mile or so 
ahead. Thought we’d camp there.” 

“The sooner you show that pool to 
me,” sighed Dip, “the more popular 
youll be with the surrounding crowd. 
I'm tired.” 

“So’m I. Shall we stop and have 
afternoon tea?” 

“You bend that paddle, you bottom- 
less pit!” 

But Ed Hicks was lazy only in 
theory. He proved that as soon as 
they arrived at the spot he had chosen 
for a camp. The duffle came out of 
the canoe like lava from an angry vol- 





“Come up to get some real grub?” 





cano; but he evolved order from chaos, while Dippy 
wondered where they were going to sleep. The light 
silk tent was pitched just above the stream, and Dip 
was sent after wood, while Ed sought balsam boughs 
for their beds. Returning 
with his last load, he threw 
it into the tent and looked 
about. “If you'll cease your 
earnest endeavors to hack off 
your left foot,’ he observed, 
“Tl take that ax and cut 
some dry wood. You see if 
you can scare a trout to death 
with your flies.” 

“No, you don’t!” refused 
Dip soberly. “You may 
think I’m a tenderfoot, but 
I’m not going to loaf and let 
you prove it.” 

“You catch all the trout I 
can eat and you'll work all 
right,” he chuckled. 


HEN McVeigh re-ap- 

peared he found a decid- 
edly livable camp. The Hicks 
of the woods was a far differ- 
ent chap from the lazy chap of 
St. Jo’s. Dip took in the 
completed arrangements at a 
glance. “It’s like you to do 
everything but what you’re 
supposed to do,” he com- 
plained. “Where’s that 
wood?” 

“Right here, son.” 

“Why not be really reck- 
less,” he queried, examining the small pile with critical 
disapproval, “and burn a whole box of matches?” 

“Think I’m going to broil myself instead of those two 
skinny trout?” 

“Thought you were going to build a fire.” 

“What do you call this?” 

“Well,” observed Dippy cautiously, “if I were given 
to exaggeration I might refer to it as a glow.” 

“Presume you think we're going to sit up all night and 
nurse a camp fire so the wolves won’t scratch us! Give 
me those minnows and quit trying to think.” 


IPPY helped all he could and stood the Hicks raillery 

with his customary good nature. It was a lively supper 
and quite worth prolonging for Ed was a real cook. Night 
settled quickly. Dip had never been in the big woods 
before and the stillness was so loud that he finally stopped 
chattering to listen to it. All at once there came a crash 
from the stream. Instinctively he reached for a stone. 
“ Beaver,” whispered Ed, 

“Oh!” gasped Dippy. “Is that all? 
I thought an elephant was pulling the 
brook up by the roots,” 

Hicks groaned. “ Won’t you ever learn 
to keep still!” he complained. “ You’ve 
frightened it away.” 

“Lend me your handkerchief while I 
weep about it, too,” chuckled McVeigh. 
“Tf the thing’s half as scared as I was, 
it will be still going at sun rise. Me for 
bed. I want a long, thick blanket that 
will come up all over my head.” 

“ You’re not afraid? ” 

“Sure I’m afraid! I’m city wise and 
school wise but, when it comes to visiting 


the zoo in its uncaged state, even 

mosquito bars look good to me.” 
“Nothing’s going to hurt you.” 
“Nevertheless I’m not teasing any 


” 


wild animals to come and taste of me. 

“Gee, Dip, but I never supposed you 
were a coward!” 

"soy don’t let's 
Come to bed; I’m tired.” 

It was McVeigh who had to roll the 
camp awake the next morning and set 
Hicks to work. Dip wanted to begin 
hunting at once but, after breakfast, 
Eddie felt still less like exertion and 
declared the proper procedure was to 
wait till dusk and then try to get a deer 
among the lily pads. But McVeigh was 
not constructed along languid lines. 
Demanding action, he was at last per- 


so argue that. 
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mitted to take the canoe and a rod and either explore or 


fish. 


THEN he returned about four he found Fat flat on his 
Wha beneath a tree. “ Waiting for the birdies to 
cover you up with leaves?” he asked sarcastically. 

Hicks rolled over. “ What did you discover?” he asked. 
* A hornet’s nest, for one thing.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“ What anyone do with it? I left it 


belonged and went and sat in some nice, soft mud.” 


would where it 
* See any deer? ” 

“There's no deer in this country,” he 
* All I found was where a bunch of pigs had 


declared dis- 
gustedly. 
trampled up the mud.” 

“Pigs!” Ed pounded the pine needles with his fists. 
“Pigs? Don't you know deer tracks when you see ‘em? 
Dip, you're so green I'm going to set you out in the pads 
for deer bait.” He sprang to his feet and hurried into 
the tent to return with his rifle. “If you can find your 
pig pen again, I'll let you shoot a deer,” he promised and 
led the way to the canoe, 

“Now,” he ordered as they pushed out, “do just as 
little Eddie says. Don’t talk. Follow me when we land, 
walk quietly, take the rifle when I hand it to you and re- 
member it’s loaded. Try to hit the deer just behind the 
shoulder.” 

“ How do you know he’ll be standing sideways?’ 

Hicks groaned. “If he isn’t, Ill tip my cap to him and 
politely ask him to turn around.” 

“Where do I hit him then?” 

“How do I know? Try for his chest. 
buck fever.” 

“ What's buck fever?” 

“Oh, dry up! This is no one mile debate. 
further is your pig sty?” 

“Youll feel at home when you get there,” offered Mc- 
Veigh and refused to say more. 


> 


And don’t get 


How much 


the He had seen the deer tracks and 
needed no more information. Silently he led Dip to the 
thicket on the brink of the stream and lay down at full 
length, Scarcely thirty yards across the water the little 
runway led down to the shore and any animal which used 
it would be under the muzzle of McVeigh’s .30-.30. 

For an hour Dip fought black flies in agonized silence. 
Hicks had gone to sleep and the sun was about ready to. 
Dippy stifled a yawn and once more respectfully examined 
his uncocked rifle. A muskrat swam across the stream 
and the boy followed it with deadly aim. No deer could 
escape under such a steady hand. 

All at once Hicks came to life. Dip grinned a welcome 
but Ed frowned stern reproval and pointed to the oppo- 


oward shore. 


T WENTY minutes later Ed headed the canoe abruptly 
t 


site shore. 
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“How many miles further do we push this shallop before 


“Wind’s rustling the alders,’ explained Dip in a 
whisper. 

“Wind! It’s a deer.” 

Dip’s muscles tautened. Maybe Hicksie was right. A 
cold shiver ran up his back. Came another and more 
distinct rustle. The boy gripped his rifle till his knuckles 
showed white. Then, without further warning, a buck 
appeared on the opposite shore, stood an instant, head 
erect, ears forward, then strolled down the runway and 
greedily plunged his black muzzle among the pads. 

“Waitin? for him to die of old age?” breathed Ed. 
* Shoot!” 

It was the first wild deer Dip had ever seen. He tried 
to raise his rifle but it had suddenly become so heavy he 
couldn't life it. At last it came to his shoulder with a 
jerk. Over the sights he caught a rapidly moving 
panorama of the whole opposite shore. The gun wouldn’t 
steady down. “Shoot!” 

IP’S finger clutched the trigger convulsively. There 

was no answering report. He glanced at the gun in 
surprise. It was still uncocked. With one sweep he threw 
down the lever and fired. The bullet hit the water fifty 
feet to the left of the buck. The deer snapped rigid. 
“Shoot again!” yelled Fatty Hicks. 

The deer wheeled and offered its whole side as a target. 
Dip looked at him, open mouthed. The next second the 
runway was empty and only the crashing alders told of 


the buck’s departure. Thereupon McVeigh placed a 
second bullet within two feet of where the first had 
struck, 


Ed, red of face, got weakly to his feet. “Just what are 
you shooting at?” he gurgled. 

“Was that a real deer?” gasped Dippy McVeigh. 

Fatty Hicks fell on the ground and yelled until the tears 
rolled down his bronzed cheeks. “ A deer? Oh,. no, Ten- 
derfoot, it was a giraffe with antlers. Now do you know 
what buck fever is?” 

“I didn’t have buck fever. The gun missed fire.” 

“T thought I heard two shots.” 

“You've been asleep.” 

Hicksie sat up, his face sober. “Dip,” he demanded, 
“do you really mean to tell me you didn’t shoot?” 

“Sure I do.” 

Hicks leaned forward, picked up two shells and silently 
“ Did these fall out of your pocket? ” 

them dazedly, then scratched his 
“I must have fired,” he admitted. 


handed them to him. 
McVeigh examined 
head thoughtfully. 
“Can you beat it!” 
Eddie Hicks didn’t try to. It wasn’t necessary. Ahead 
he saw triumphant days at St. Jo’s. Of course this 
wouldn’t do to tell broadcast. He was too loyal to Dip 
to do that. But the chosen few would know how properly 
to accept the well told story of the downfall of McVeigh, 


the resourceful. Even as they returned to camp, Fat be- 
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we become early settlers?” 
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gan to experiment with his long-desired weapon. Dip ap. 
peared merely bored but Eddie Hicks was too old a hanq 
at the game to be fooled by any such obvious tactics, 

Not until they had finished supper did Dip begin to 
wince. Then he rose. “See here, Fat,’ he stated with de. 
liberation, “ there’s a certain sameness about your conver- 
sation which wearies me.” 

“It won't worry the gang a single bit, old top.” 

“You bet it won’t! You won’t tell them what a chump 
Ive made of myself.” 

“No? What a pity! And I'd begun to compose a little 
song about it. It’s to the tune ‘Oh, dear, what can the 
matter be?’ Want to hear it?” 

“No, I don’t,” grinned Dip; “and I don’t expect to, |] 
don't think I'd like to be laughed at.” 

“You'll get used to it.” 

“T wouldn’t try it, Ed,” he said, soberly. 

“Can it be,” asked Hicksie, as if vastly astonished, 
“that the friend of his youth dares threaten little Eddie? 
Nothin’ doin’, Dip! Tenderfeet can’t do anything but 
bluff. I’ve got you good and plenty and from now on 
King Edward rules the roost. But he'll be a generous and 
kindly ruler, little one. There’s a nice, soft job waiting 
for you and you shall stand close to the foot of the throne. 
You’re hereby officially appointed court fool.” 


IP McVEIGH looked at him a long moment and his 

own eyes were dancing. “ Even I am imperfect,” he 
granted, “imperfect and partly human. Don't forget 
that, Eddie. Also remember that if you step too often on 
a down-trodden worm the thing will turn and bite you on 
the hind leg.” 

“You’ve got to show me,” Fat declared. “ My cutest 
little dream has been about putting you where you belong 
and you’re not only thereabouts now but right there, old 
deer slayer.” 

“All right,” agreed Dip. “Have it 
Only remember about the lowly worm. 
lesson coming to you.” 

“T just dote on learning!” sighed Fat. “ My dear teach- 
ers have to drive me away from my lessons.” 

“They won’t from this one,” promised Dip. 
turn in now; it’s late.” 

‘Ed seemed content to let the matter rest there for that 
night, but, during the following days, could not resist the 
temptation to tease the heretofore impregnable McVeigh. 
Yet, with all his joking, he worked as he had never worked 
before to give Dippy another shot at a deer. 

“Tt’s no use,” he sighed on the fifth night; * They've all 
heard of your renown as a marksman and taken to the 
timber. Tomorrow’s our last day; we can go home licked 
or take one last chance on the ridges. Its up to you.” 

“Me for the ridges! But how’ll we get a deer out, if 
we kill one a mile or so back?” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“ You’re all right, Maria,’ Old Zeke cried as he bent over her 


LD ZEKE YAWBY came trailing down from 

Salt Lake with Maria, his mule, to take chances 

on making his way to the California gold fields 

through the unknown country to the south A 
small wagon train was heading in the same direction, and 
Old Zeke and Maria “ horned in” to the party. 

As the country through which they passed became more 
and more barren and dreary, and the water holes more 
and more difficult to find, the wagon owners—all but one 

discouraged, and afraid of what might be lying before 
them, turned back, one or two at a time, until only Jim 
Larimer’s wagon was still rumbling on into the land of 
mystery. : 

But Larimer was not left alone. He had with him his 
wife, his two small children, and Old Zeke. And Maria 
should not be forgotten. The other animals do not matter 
so much. They were just animals. Maria was more 
than that. 

“Maria and me never quit once we make up our minds 
to a thing,” Old Zeke said whenever a wagon turned back 
or the way grew rougher than usual. “ We'll stick to the 
finish, How *bout it, Maria?” And Maria, with a toss 
ot her head, would flatten her long ears back and look as 
grimly determined as only a mule can look. 

“Yes, sir,’ Old Zeke would add; “when Maria makes 
up her mind to a thing nothing can budge her. She’s got 
a will of her own, Maria has. Stubborn? Why, Maria’s 
got Noah Webster skinned a 
mile when it comes to sheddin’ 
light on what that there worc 
signifies.” 

Maria was far from beautiful, 
even for a mule. She had but 
one eye, and there was a great, 
ugly, hairless spot on her back 
caused by a saddle sore, healed 
long ago. Old Zeke had found 
her in some place back east, 
where she had been turned out 
to die, and had bought her for 
five dollars. That had_ been 
three years ago, and since then 
Maria had proved that she had 
good enough stock in her to 
last many a long year, though 
even now, as she had been when 
Old Zeke picked her up, she 
was not much more than a bag 
of bones. 

“ Maria don’t run to beauty,” 
Old Zeke observed apologeti- 
cally, “but she’s strong on 
character. Beauty ain’t more’n 
skin deep, nohow, and under- 
neath her hide there’s nothing 
wrong with that old mule 0’ 
mine. She’s never once forgot how I saved her life back 
there in the east, when she didn’t have a friend on earth, 
and you can bet your shirt she’d do the same for me if 
she ever got the chance.” : 

And Maria turned her lone shrewd eye upon the old man 


a real virtue. 


ness that counts. 


any means. 


TNA 


On Being Stubborn 
TUBBORNNESS is not always a virtue. Mules have been 


characterized as stubborn animals from the beginning of 
things and those of us who have tried to drive them have looked 
upon this trait as a pesky nuisance. 
than her share of stubbornness, but her kind of stubbornness was 
SHE REFUSED TO QUIT. She refused to 
lie down and die because she faced real obstacles. From the 
time she started on that terrible heart-breaking trip across the 
desert she had just one idea in mind. That was to get there 
and—well she was just as stubborn about it as she could be. 
In the face of death she WOULD get there. 
fused to be beaten by hardships. 
This story of Old Zeke’s mule is one of the 
best that Edward Leonard has ever written. 
of the series about Tuck Simms and the group of Forty-niners 
on the gold trail to California. 
story you have read in many a day. 
will believe you after they have read it, too. Edward Leonard 
writes boys’ stories exclusively for BOYS’ LIFE and ke puts 
”em square across the plate every time. 
Watch out for more adcentures of Tuck Simms. 
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with a look of devotion that seemed to say she was ready 
to lay down her life for him if need be. 


T was a few miles south of Sevier Lake, which lies a 

good two-weeks march south of the Mormons’ strong- 
hold, that Jeff Quantrell, Tuck Simms, Job Danby and 
Uncle Ezra Bellamy, coming west from Green River, 
joined the little Larimer party. They had two shaggy, 
half-starved Indian ponies with them, but very little food 
and no water, and the sighting of the big, white top of 
Larimer’s wagon in the distance had saved them from 
thirst, and probably from hunger. Their arrival was a 
relief to Larimer, even though his own food and water 
supplies were running dangerously low. He could see 
but little hope of help from Tuck and Job, as they were 
oaly boys, and scarcely more from Uncle Ezra, who seemed 
to him to b2 too old for such a country; but he at once 
recognized Quantrell as a shrewd, experienced plainsman, 
who surely could give him valuable advice in his difficulties. 

Although Old Zeke and Maria seemed as confident as 
ever, Larimer was getting worried. He could see twenty 
or thirty barren miles spread out before him to the west 
of Sevier Lake, and they seemed to offer very little chance 
of finding either food or water. And it was now too late 
to turn back. His oxen had grown so weak and emaciated, 
his supplies so low, that he did not dare an attempt to 
return over the waterless wastes that lay to the north. 

Before long Larimer realized 
that not only Quantrell but 
Tuck Simms was a valuable 
addition to his party, for, if 
there was any game _ within 
miles of them, Tuck was pretty 
sure to find it, and certain to 
bring it down when found. 
With the food supply so low, 
Tuck knew how serious it 
would be to miss his mark, and 
never had he shot with more 
deadly accuracy than in_ his 
rambles through those desolate 
hills. It was a lucky day, 
back in Independence, Missouri, 
when he came into possession 
of his breech-loading _ rifle. 
They were necessarily long-dis- 
tance shots, most of them, and 
while the old  smooth-bore 
muskets might be almost as 
accurate for sixty or seventy 
yards as the new-fashioned, 
rifled barrels that were coming 
into the market, it was largely 
guess work with them beyond 
that range. 

Quantrell was even better than 
Tuck as a hunter, and his long experience with Indians 
gave everybody in the party confidence while in that 
dangerous land where every few days signs of roaming 
bands of savages were discovered. It was always Quan- 
trell who found these signs first. ‘“ He can smell an Injun 


Old Zeke’s mule had more 


She simply re- 
That’s the kind of stubborn- 


It is another one 


You'll say it’s the dandies: 
Tell the world. Others 


No this isn’t his last by 


By Edward Leonard 


Illustrated-by Remington Schuyler 


ten miles off,” was Old Zeke’s com- 
ment. 

But before long, as they advanced 
into the desert, neither Quantrell nor Tuck could find game 
er any kind. Two weeks west of Sevier Lake the food 
supply gave out, and Larimer had to kill one of his raw- 
boned oxen to save the party from starving. When that 
was gone another ox was killed; then another. For many 
days at a time there was nothing to eat but jerked meat. 
It was miserable fare, dry, stringy, and without a morsel 
of fat, for the oxen had not found much grass for many a 
long mile. When Tuck or Quantrell killed a lone rabbit 
it was an occasion to be remembered. 








LD ZEKE seemed to be the only member of the 

party whose spirits were not affected by being re- 
duced to living on the worst kind of jerk. The old man 
would sit gazing westward over the desert and dry, rock- 
walled mountains, as if the prospect had no terrors for 
him. Indeed, Old Zeke’s only worries were for Maria. He 
never complained about his own condition, but it disturbed 
nim to see Maria go hungry. 

“Don’t you worry, Maria,” he would say, as the gaunt 
mule sauntered up to him and rubbed her nose caressingly 
against his gray whiskers. “ We'l! pull through someow. 
We been in many a tight place, you and me, and we always 
did pull through, didn’t we, somehow? ” 

Maria would stand, ears cocked, staringly solemnly into 
Old Zcke’s face for a few moments, then toss her head 
knowingly. She seemed to understand every word he 
spoke to her. Maria had brains, better brains than most 
of her species, which is saying a good deal, for anybody 
who has had long experience with mules knows they are 
more intelligent than most animals and more so than either 
the jackass or the horse, though they are the offspring 
of both. She always discovered the best grass before 
the horses or the slow-witted oxen came to it. Old Zeke 
spent most of his time helping her search for grazing 
spots. Whenever he found one, though often it might 
have only a few dry blades of grass scarcely worth 
nibbling at, he would hurry back to her with the news. 
Then she would go trotting off after him, full of eagerness 
to see what he had discovered. Consequently Maria s 
condition remained better than that of the other animals, 
which wasted away almost to nothing more than skin 
and bones. 

This was more than could be said for Old Zeke. He had 
been a gaunt, cadaverous-looking old fellow at the start, 
but now he looked like a walking skeleton. His age and 
the hardships of the trail were telling on him rapidly, and 
every day he seemed to grow weaker, though he was as 
hopeful and determined as ever. 

“We'll pull through, Maria; we'll pull through some- 
how,” he assured his companion again and again, when 
even Maria took to surveying the sun-baked land to the 
west with troubled eye. 

Larimer was not so confident. “I guess we’ve about 
come to the end of our rope,” he announced dejectedly 
one evening after they had at last reached a water hole 
at the end of an eight-hours march without a drop to 
drink. “My wife and the children are so weak they can’t 
go on without better food.” 

Quantrell studied a mountain range, which stood far 
off on the western horizon. “I guess you’re right, Jim,” 
he said. “You better stay right here. There’s water 
enough in the hole, and with the oxen you’ve got left 
you’d have jerk enough to last a long time.” 

“What happens when the jerk gives out?” asked 
Larimer. “Then we just roll over and die, eh?” 
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UCANTRELL’S eyes were still fixed on the distant 
Q range. “Tve got a notion that California lies just 
the other side of those 
‘I figure that some of us would have 


mountains, Jim,” he answered. 
a good chance of 
getting across ‘em and back here again with some fresh 
supplies in about two weeks. It’s worth trving, anyhow.” 

For a moment Larimer stared gloomily into Quantrel’s 
face. “ Jeff.” he said at last, 
hundred that would try to cross that desert again if he 
lucky to get to California. But I 
woman and children 


“there ain't one man in a 
was ever guess you 
would, If you knew there was a 
waiting for you you'd come back all right—if you didn’t 
die on the way.” 

“Tl take Tuck and Job with me,” Quantrell continued. 
“They're not quite full grown yet, but they’re strong, and 
they could stand the trip about as well as a man could. 
We'll take the two horses and Zeke’s mule.” 

“What!” exclaimed Old Zeke, who was standing near 
by. “You'll take Maria? Not unless you take me, too. 
Where Maria goes I go.” 

“No, Zeke; you're too old,” Quantrell answered. “ You 
wouldn't last a day, not at the pace I'm going to set. 
And we'll need that She’s better than 
either of the horses.” 

\ stubborn look came into Old Zeke’s eves, then slowly 


mule of yours, 


He looked down at his shrunken body, then 
His gaze turned 


faded out. 
glanced at Maria, and his lips quivered. 
to Larimers frail wife and to the two listless, hungry 
children. He shook his gray head sadly. 

* No, IT could never make it,” he admitted. “I’m gettin’ 
old. I know it now. The time’s come when Maria and 
You can take her, Jeff. And she'll 
get there. You can bet your life on that. She'll get 
there—and back again, too. Come here, Maria.” 

Maria walked up to him, and rubbed him fondly with 
He whispered into one of her long ears, and 


me's got to separate. 


her nose. 
an expression of pained surprise came into her shrewd, 
solemn face. Presently she gave a deep sigh, and moved 
slowly away, her lone eye on the west. 

“She knows every word I say to her,” said Old Zeke, 
a suspicion of a sob in his voice. “She don’t want to 
leave me, but she will all right. You won't have no trouble 
with her, Jeff. But if I hadn't spoke to her you couldn't 


budge her a foot.” 
Night closed in on the little party. Quantrell, Tuck 
and Job were up late making their preparations for the 


journey. With the first light of day they set out toward 
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the far-off mountains that lay against the western sky 
line. 

Soon they were out of sight of the little group by the 
wagon at the water hole; but not of Old Zeke. He had 
little ridge, and from its top he waved his 
bony arms at their fast-disappearing figures. Maria 
turned, and looked at him. Quantrell tried to turn her 
about, but he might as well have tried to budge a mountain. 
A wild, yearning, grief-stricken bray broke the silence 


climbed a 


of the desert. 
“Good bye, Maria!” shouted Old Zeke. “ You'll get 
there, old gal! You'll get there—and back again, too.” 
Then Maria turned again to the west, her ears flattened 
back, her head thrust forward, and ambled on, a picture 
of unswervable determination, 


UT of the mountains came a man, two boys, two 
O shaggy Indian ponies and a mule. The man and the 
boys were ragged, emaciated. Their heads drooped; their 
eyes glared feverishly in their haggard faces. As for the 
animals, they were scarcely more than bones and _ loose- 
hanging hide. 

The party moved slowly, for there was but little life 


left in either human beings or beasts. They had come out 


of the desert, out of a land of hunger and thirst, out of the' 


very shadow of death. 

Before them now lay a green valley, where fat, sleek 
cattle were cropping the long, thick grass. Ahead of them, 
beyond many acres of rich pasture land and in the shade 
of far-spreading live oaks, a low, rambling ranch house 
ot white, sun-baked bricks gleamed from behind masses 
of red rambler roses. 

The fagged mule and horses sniffed the air eagerly, 
their ears cocked forward. They smelled water. And 
presently they came to a little stream, rushing, crystal 
clear, over a clean, white, sandy bed, where the travelers 
quenched their thirst for the first time in many hours. 
The cool water quickly brought a wonderful change in 
them, and, crossing the stream, they moved on with 
quicker steps, feeling stronger and in higher spirits than 
for many days, though none of them had eaten since 
the previous morning, unless the animals had succeeded 
in finding a few stray blades of dry grass now and then 
on the arid hills. And half an hour later the whole party 
were satisfying their hunger from the bountiful supplies 
of a Mexican hacienda. 

So it was that Jeff Quantrell, Tuck Simms and Job 
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Danby found the long-sought California. To them the 
fertile valley seemed like a paradise. Through dreadfyl 
days and nights they had endured the torments of hunger 
and thirst. More than once they had been close to dd ath, 
when the discovery of. a pool of warm brackish water in 
the rocks had saved them. It seemed miraculous that 
they and the animals had all come through alive. It 
seemed that it would be even more of a miracle if they 
should again succeed in making their way across those 
long, dreary miles of desert to the little party they had 
left at the far-off water hole. 

Quantrell, life-long plainsman, long accustomed to hard- 
ship and danger, regarded the return journey with stoical 
indifference. Many times before he had risked death and 
endured the pangs of hunger and thirst; he could do so 
again. To him it was merely a part of the routine of 
life. But Tuck and Job dreaded the prospect of going 
back into that desert from which they had so narrowly 
It would be like going once more through a 


eseaped. 
which they had not quite 


frightful 
wakened. 

“Reckon you and Job had better stay 
Quantrell to Tuck as the preparations were being made 
“Youve both had about enough of the 
I'll make the trip alone.” 


nightmare from 


here,” said 


for the journey. 
desert. It’s got on your nerve. 


UCK talked the matter over with Job. “I'd rather 

be shot, and die quick and easy, than go back there,” 
Job declared. “If we go back we're liable to die mighty 
slow and painful, and I know now what it means to go 
without water or food for days at a stretch. That 
desert’s got me scared clear through. Makes me shudder 
every time I think of it.” 

“Me, too,’ Tuck admitted. 
west once since we’ve been here. Can’t abide the sight 
of them hills, knowing what lies beyond ’em. But s pose 
Jeff Quantrell dies out there alone. We'd never forgive 
ourselves. And that mule Maria has taken a sort of liking 
to me. She'd go better if I was along.” 

They turned to look at Old Zeke’s mule as she stood 
near by in the green pasture. She was staring solemniy 
at the mountains. Again and again they had seen her 
standing so, her thoughts apparently far away from the 
rich grass that absorbed the attention of the horses. 

“By golly!” Job cried. “She can look to the west 
without a shudder all right. And Ill bet she’s dead set 

(Concluded on page 55) 


“Haven't looked to the 
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The moon rose over barren, desolate hills and death seemed to be brooding over the desert 
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CAME through Madison Square, New York, 
on a day in mid-June. A soap-box orator, 
noarse of voice, was haranguing a score of 
idlers who had paused to listen to his com- 


gentleman on the box was a 
He said so him- 
“ capitalists,” 


plaint. The 
friend of the conimon people. 
self. He was bitterly denouncing 
men who by courage and vision, faith and pa- 
tience, had built up the railroads, the banks, the 
factories and the mills of the United States. He 
pictured them as living on the work of others and 
lolling about in fat ease: clothed in soft garments, 
traveling in smooth-running, velvet-upholstered au- 
tomobiles, idling their days on the decks of lazy 
yachts. 

" Crossing the park, I bought a newspaper at the 
Subway entrance. On the first page was the an- 
nouncement that George W. Perkins, millionaire, 
had died—from overwork. 

What made the announcement all the more 
startling was the fact that this overwork had not 
been in the pursuit of more millions. Mr, Perkins 
had retired from business ten years before. There 
was something in life greater than money, and he 
had gone out to find that thing. He had found 
injustice in the treatment of workingmen—ana 
had fought it. He had found the city dwellers o7 
New York in need of a great outdoor playground 
—and had given years of effort and a part of his 
fortune to create a great park of 46,000 acres that 
stretches along the Hudson river, mile after mile 
He had found America’s crusading soldiers in 
Europe and at home in need of clean, manly rec- 
reation—and had plunged for almost three years 
into the gigantic task of keeping them supplied 
with the things that were pest for their chivalrous 
manhood. He was rich beyond the dreams of most 
men. His money would have bought him brains 
and brawn to do the tasks to which he felt called. 








UT Perkins had more than riches of money 
he had riches of soul. He gave his own brain. 
nis own brawn, his own strength, his own vitality. 
At times his body grew weary, but his spirit 
lashed it on anew. Worn and spent, he fell victim 
to influenza and then to pneumonia. The doctors 
ordered him to rest. But there was still much to 
be done. The great park he had helped to create 
called for his aid. The armistice had been signed, 
but hundreds of thousands of American boys were 
still in France. He worked on until nature could 
stand no more. George W. Perkins, lover of hu- 
manity, friend of mankind, doer of good turns, 
died. 

His life was romance; its end was glory. His 
romance was the romance of struggle, determi- 
nation, hard work and success. He was born Jan- 
uary 13, 1862. At the age of fifteen he left school 
and went to work for a commission house. His 
father was an insurance man, and he became an 
office boy for the same company that employed his 
father. He got the job on probation. He had never 
been fond of study. “ Your position,” his father 
told him, “will depend upon your improvement 
in spelling an@ writing which will have to be 
He studied at night and made it so. At sixteen 
he was a clerk. He studied insurance rates, and at night 
sold policies. At the age of 21 he was a cashier. 
But his passion was selling insurance. They put him 
in charge of an office. At the age of thirty he was 
brought to New York and made a vice-president of 
his company, and became the highest priced insurance 
employee in the world. He extended his company’s 
business to Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Russia. 
Russia told him his company could not come into the 
empire unless he would agree to float a Russian loan in 
the United States. He floated it, and drew to himself the 
attention of J. Pierpont Morgan. 





rapid.” 


CROSS the Hudson river from New York lay the 
i Palisades of New Jersey, grand as only nature can 
But quarrymen were blasting out the 


make hills grand. 
seemed doomed. 


rock of the hills, and the Palisades 
Perkins joined with other men and started an agitation 
to have the Palisades bought as a public park. A com- 
mission was appointed to bring this about, and Mr. Per- 
kins was named chairman. He needed $125,000 at once 
to buy out a quarryman whose blasts were tearing out 
the beauty of the Palisades day after day. He went to 
Mr. Morgan and asked for $25,000. It was the first time 
they had ever met. 




















George W. Perkins, the man who worked day and night 
to do his good turns. 


“T will give the entire $125,000,’ said Mr. Morgan, “if 
you will do something for me?” 

“What can I do for you?” Mr. Perkins asked in sur- 
prise. 

“You can take that desk over there and come in here 
as a partner. I’ve had my eye on you.” 

Some time later Mr. Perkins took the desk. 
now a partner in the greatest financial house in the United 
States. Eight years later, in 1910, he retired, rich into 
the millions. 


He was 


Every pleasure, every gratification that the world could 
give, lay before him. He could have lived the rest of 
his days in drowsy idleness. But, back in the 60s, his 
father had founded religious missions where the souls of 
men were fortified during the dark days of the Civil 
War. The same spirit of service called to the son. He 
had often said that business was formed of three Ms— 
money, machinery and men-—and that the greatest of these 
was men. He had already taken the lead in agitating 
that workingmen should be entitled to profit-sharing and 
that sick benefits and old-age pensions should be theirs. 
He inaugurated the system, while he was in business, of 
letting workingmen buy the stock of their companies at 
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less than market price and pay for it in 
installments from their wages. Now that he 
had the leisure he threw himself impetuously 
into a fight for what he called “industrial 
justice.” He traveled up and down the United 
States making speeches before business con- 
ventions. 


HEN, in 1912, Theodore Roosevelt broke 

away from the Republican party and ran 
for the presidency on a Bull Moose ticket, Mr. Per- 
kins followed him. He became chairman of the 
National Committee of that party. He threw him- 
self into that contest as he threw himself into 
everything. 

Then came the World War. He thought he saw 
what was coming, and up and down the country 
he went, pleading for American preparedness. 
When the United States finally entered the war, 
New York City was speedily faced with a threal- 
ened shortage of food. Mr. Perkins at once took 
the matter into his own hands. There were car- 
loads of food out on the Pacific coast. He bought 
these carloads by telegraph, paid for them himself, 


and ordered them sent at once to New 
York. 
In 1917, Governor Whitman, of New York, 


named him chairman of the State Food Control 
Board. But the farmers of the upper state op- 
posed him. They sent a representative to Albany 
to see that his nomination was not confirmed. 
“Why,” Mr. Perkins demanded of that agent, “ do 
you not state publicly your opposition to me?” 
“T can’t get space for it in the newspapers,” was 
the answer. “ Put it in the form of an ad,” said 
Mr. Perkins; “Ill have it published in every 
newspaper, and pay for it.” This voleanic man, 
in his belief that the people were entitled to know 
the facts, had that attack on himself published in 
one hundred and forty newspapers at a cost of 
$25,000. 

He was not appointed, but there were other 
duties waiting. 


HE training camps were crowded. Soldiers 

were pouring into Europe. For these millions 
of men in camp, many of them only boys, for the 
personnel of the navy where boys abounded, 
places of recreation had to be provided. The 
Y.M.C.A. needed a man of titanic energy to head 
its War Work Council. Mr. Perkins was selected. 
Again his work became a day and night job. But 
he did not cease his labors for the park he had 
helped to create. Mechanics and clerks, drivers 
and porters, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts—all 
went there to camp and to rest. But for George 
W. Perkins there was no rest. 

Then came the United War Work Campaign 
to raise $200,000,000 for the men of the army and 
navy. Mr. Perkins was named to serve on the 
executive committee. Again work started early 
in the morning and lasted until far into the night. 
The money was secured. And right on the heels 
of that the armistice was signed. 

Immediately conditions were changed. Instead of 
soldiers pouring into Europe, they would now come back 
to the United States. There was need at once for first 
hand information as to what conditions were going to be 
in France. Mr. Perkins went to France to make investiga- 
tion of how the Y. M. C. A. should use its share of the 
fund, 

In France his weakened constitution began to collapse. 
Influenza seized him. Pneumonia followed. For days 
he was dangerously ill. Rallying, at last, he came to the 
United States. His doctors ordered a complete rest. But 
there was still much to be done. Mr. Perkins rested as 
long as he could and then returned to the battleline. 

And then, suddenly came the final collapse. 

I came through Madison Square on another mid-June 
day. Another soap-box orator was voicing his condemna- 
tion of the “ capitalistic class,’ men who lived on the fat 
of the land, who spent their time in the pursuit of pleasure, 
who had no care or thought for the man down at the foot 
of the ladder. 

At the Subway entrance I bought another newspaper. 
That day friends, with tear-filled eyes, had carried the 
body of George W. Perkins to the grave. 

And over in Madison Square Park the fool on the 
soap-box talked on. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





“Why, 


certainly; 





HE spring = 
had been an what can I do for 
early one in you?” 
the  Berk- “It’s about the 
shire hills. The sun team, sir. I thought 


I might manage to 
help a little if you 
would let me try.” 


shone down brightly 





on the campus at Mt. 
Everett 


a warm 


and 
blew 


School, 
breeze 
up the valley, mak- 
the May 
noon an ideal 
for almost anything 


ing after- 


one 
out of doors. 

But something was 
sure ly here. 
(one realize 
that had 
covered half the dis- 


wrong 
would 


before he 


tance between the 
wide iron gates and 
Bryant Hall. Reci- 
tations were over for 
the day, and boys 
were everywhere in 
evidence; but there 


was lacking the en- 
thusiasm such a day 
should produce at a 
preparatory 
with an enrollmen. 
of 165 boys. 
At the low 
underneath the 
maples in front of 
the gymnasium, their 


schoo! 


fence 








The reply — sur- 
prised the coach, 
and it was with dif- 
ficulty that he re- 
pressed a smile. 
“Don’t you think it 
is rather late in the 
season to report as 
a candidate for the 
team?” he asked, 
“You know the boys 
have been 
hard for nearly six 
weeks.” 

~s understand,” 
said the boy, “I 
don’t have the time 


working 


for athletics and 
couldn’t come out 
for practice, much 


as I wanted to, but 
this morning I heard 
mentioned at the 
breakfast table that 
the Standish 
was to be cancelled 
because of  Rey- 
nolds’ illness’ and 
Neil’s broken wrist, 


game 








favorite congregat- 


ing place, in sum- 
mer, a crowd of 


boys was gathered. Some were seated on the fence or 
lounged against it, and others sat or lay upon the grass. 
But every face had its own particular gloomy look. Many 
of the boys were in uniform, for according to schedule it 
was the hour for baseball practice, but they indicated no 
desire to begin, and if anything were the most dejected 
looking of the lot. 

For once Jimmie Hall, the clever little shortstop of the 
team, seemed to have no desire to express himself humor- 
ously; and if Jimmy couldnt manage to see anything 
funny in a situation it must indeed be serious. Jumping 
from his perch on the fence, he turned and with all his 
strength threw his glove in the general direction of the 
gym door, 

“There’s no need of that this season,” he said in dis- 
gust. “Smashed schedule and cancelled games, and we 
might just as well pack our uniforms away in moth- 
balls until next year.” 

“Oh, cut it out,” snapped Captain Hogan. “ We can’t 
quit—that’s just the trouble. We've got to go ahead 
and play Standish next Saturday even if we take the 


whole second team. They’ve been making a big spread 
for this game and have been selling tickets for two 


weeks, got a band engaged, and I don’t know what else. 
If we cancel they'll cut us dead on the schedule next 
year; and what would at Mt. Everett be with- 
out the Standish series, Id like to know? Play? We've 


baseball 


got to!” 
“Oh, but won't we get unmercifully walloped,” mourn- 


fully spoke up another player. “We just managed to 


squeeze out that second game on a _ fluke—just luck. 
Our chances for Saturday’s deciding game were bad 


enough before Neil cracked his wrist cranking that old 
rattle-box he calls a car, but with him out, and now this 
latest affliction coming on top of it—well, it’s positively 
the limit.” 
“The two 
Brown, the 
been me instead of Reynolds? 
“em, and believe me they are no picnic; but I'd go through 
it again, if I could, and it would put Ray back in the 
That’s how I feel about it right 


needed the most,” almost sobbed 
“Now why couldn’t it have 


Mumps! Mumps! I’ve had 


men we 
first-baseman. 


game for Saturday. 
now.” 

“ Absolutely no one to put in the box,” growled Captain 
Hogan. “A Nearly two hundred 
of us in the school and only one in the lot who can throw 
anything but a straight ball within a mile of the plate.” 


great bunch we are. 


“But Reynolds was good enough to make up for it, 
wasn’t he,” came from the fence. 


“ Sure,” answered Hogan, “but just now I wish he was 


There were a few words of warning from the coach 


By James L. Sinclair 
Illustrated by Douglas Ryan 


two of him, even half as good. Well, 
Mr. Sanford; let’s see what he has to offer.” 


here comes 


M*: SANFORD, athletic instructor, coach and fav- 
orite master with the boys, was soon the center 
of the group. In answer to the look of inquiry on every 
face, he said: “ Well, boys, it’s fortunate for us that 
Reynolds was at home instead of at school when he was 
taken sick; otherwise I am afraid we. should all be 
forced to remain away from the Standish game Saturday. 
We should be thankful for that, anyway. Come, now, 
let’s get some good practice.” 

“O, what’s the use,” came a voice outside the circle. 

Sanford turned toward the speaker. “ Now, see here,” 
he said, “ that’s not displaying the 
school spirit. The best team in 
the world would play poor ball if 
its members thought that way. 
Have confidence in yourselves and 
believe you are going to win Sat- 
urday’s game in spite of every- 
thing. Come now, all of you, out 
on the field and liven things up. 
Hogan, you stir up that in-field 
and Brown will bat to the out.” 

His words failed to bring their 
usual response and no one real- 
ized the hopelessness of pulling 
the team together more than did 
its coach. Nevertheless the boys. 
took their positions and began a 


have wondered why. 


to shout about it. 


somersaull in the end. 


rather half-hearted practice. 
from the bench Mr. Sanford 
watched ball after ball go through the players, and 


long flies go soaring out into the field only to drop to 
the ground with little attempt being made to reach 
them. But he offered no criticism. He knew the team 
was working with no heart for it. Then someone spoke 
at his elbow: 

“Mr. Sanford, may I speak to you a moment, please?” 

The coach looked around at a tall, slim youth who 
near. He recognized the boy as one of “The 
boys who were helping pay their way through 
waiting on the tables, assisting in the 
kitchen and doing other light work outside of study 
and recitation periods. They were seldom seen among 
the other boys, having little time for play. 


stood 
Twins,” 


the school by 


Nm 
This Is Different 


OU’LL admit that a baseball story is a rare 
thing in BOYS’ LiFE. Perhaps some of you 
It is simply because baseball 
stories on the average are mighty poor reading. 
They all begin the same and end the same and they 
are mostly the same in the middle. 
know how they will end and a chap gets tired of 
them. But BOYS’ LIFE is always on the alert 
for something different and when we find a baseball 
story that stands out above the average, we are ready 
Read this one and see if it doesn’t 
make you stop and think—sort of do a mental 


INULIN 


and my brother and 
I thought we might 


help out just this once. He was bashful about offering, 


but I saw no harm in it.” 

“Why, certainly not,” replied the coach. “ Your name 
is White, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; Im one of the twins.” 

“Ever play baseball?” 

“Quite a good deal before I came here, sir.” 

“What position?” 

“Why I pitched most of the time, and Joe caught for me.” 

“But you must be very much out of practice. A 
pitcher, you know, must keep his arm in condition con- 
stantly,” said the coach. 

The boy hesitated. “O, yes, sir,” 
and I throw to each other every evening for half an hour 
or so, behind the kitchen after our supper work is done.” 


he answered; “Joe 


HE coach thought quickly. The material looked all 
right and perhaps the boy knew what he was talking 
about. There could be no harm 
in finding out anyway. “I'd like 
to see what you can do,” he said 
aloud. Then he called to the boy 
who was batting out flies to the 
outfield: “I say, Brown, come 
over here a minute, please, and 
bring your mit.” 

The player, much 
came over to the bench. 

“White says he has pitched 


surprised, 


You always 


some, and I would like to see 
what he can do. Would you 
mind letting him toss you a 


few?” said Mr. Sanford. 

“ What, ‘ Twinnie’ a ball player 
pitcher?” laughed Brown. 
“T guess I don’t need any mit to 
Come on, ‘ T winnie, 


—aA 


play toss. 

the boys need a good laugh and I guess we can give it to 
them.” 

The color stole into White’s face and his eyes flashed, 

but he said nothing until they had walked to the diamond, 

remarked: “Of course I don’t know your sig- 


” 


when he 
nals, and—— 

“O, never mind the 
grinning first-baseman. 
get ’em—that is: if you 
plate.” 

Mr. Sanford called Captain Hogan aside to explain 
what he was going to do, and the players, seeing that 
something was about to happen, flocked in from the field 


fine points,” interrupted the 
“You just toss ’em up and Ill 
throw within a mile of the 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


and crowded around. For the first time that day smiles 
could be seen on the boys’ faces as they heard what was 
about to take place, and good-natured banter began to 
fly about, mostly addressed to young White, who stood in 
the pitcher’s box with the ball in his hand. As he settled 
his left foot in the hole, cries of “O, you ‘south-paw,’” 
“Qur find is left-handed,” broke from the crowd at that 
action. White did not seem to mind in the least, but 
looked toward the plate. 


whole school. The news had traveled swiftly, and those 
who had seen White’s short performance were called upon to 
describe it again and again. Many were enthusiastic, 
some skeptical, but all eagerly awaited the arrival of 
the substitute battery. Coach Sanford was plainly 
pleased, but made no comment although pressed for an 
opinion, 

“T want you to go in and bat against that fellow in your 
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R. SANFORD, amused but none the less severe, took 

the opportunity of reminding the young players of 
his repeated warnings of not entering the box until per- 
fectly ready to bat. Jimmie was rattled by the first strike, 
and swung at the next one and missed it by a foot, much 
to the amusement of the spectators. A ball followed, and 
he was called out on the next delivery. When Brown took 
his place to bat he’ was greeted by numerous jibes con- 
cerning his ability as a catcher, and he 
fared little better than did Hall; and 





“All right now,” called Brown, 
crouching in a grotesque position be- 
hind the plate and grinning at the 
crowd of boys standing near, “ give us 
some speed.” 

With just the faintest ‘“ wind-up,” 
the boy in the pitchers box leaned back 
and then delivered the ball with a wide 
swing that carried his whole body for- 
ward. There was a thud as the ball 
struck Brown’s mit, and then rolled to 
the ground. 

The laughter ceased abruptly, and ex- 
clamations of surprise could be heard in 
its stead. The coach and captain walked 
out to the young pitcher and stood be- 
hind him. “Straight ball,’ remarked 
Hogan to the coach in a low tone. “ He 
couldn’t last three innings against that 
Standish crowd; they just eat up speed 
and would drive every one a mile.” 

White evidently heard the remark, 
for he turned to the coach and said: 
“Shall I try a curve, sir?” 

“Certainly, if you can throw one,” 








Ellsworth, considered the heaviest 
hitter on the team, fouled out after two 
strikes had been called on him. Cap- 
tain Hogan, the fourth on the list, was 
the surest hitter on the team, and 
Coach Sanford cautioned White. Pre- 
viously the young pitcher had been 
using only a swift straight ball and a 
wide out-curve, but he shook his ‘head 
at his brothers signal for an out this 
time, and the coach watched him care- 
fully. The ball was delivered and 
Hogan missed it, while Mr. Sanford 
looked surprised. “A drop, and a 
mighty good one, too,” he exclaimed. 
“Why, boy, you’re a wonder. Have 
you anything more up your sleeve?” 

Young White smiled in pleasure at 
this praise. “Only one more,” he re- 
plied. “I can throw an out, a drop, 
and sometimes an out-drop, although I 
don’t like to use that one if I can help 
it. A straight ball mixed in is what I 
depend on a great deal.” 

“Well, that’s enough,” replied the 








was the reply. 


HITE delivered the next ball 

with less speed, and it looked 
wide to Brown. But the ball curved suddenly and cut 
across the plate and the catcher missed it cleanly, the ball 
bounding to the netting. 

“Can you do that again?” said the coach in surprise. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. “That was an out-curve, 
but as I am left-handed it was really an in-curve.” 

“T understand,” replied Mr. Sanford. “Can you throw 
anything else? ” 

The boy nodded. “But I’m afraid Brown isn’t used 
to my delivery. If I had my brother to catch I would 
feel more confident.” 

“T’ll send some one for him at once,” exclaimed the now 
very much interested coach. 

“T’d rather go myself, sir, if you don’t mind, and we 
could put on our old uniforms before we came back.” 

The coach agreed and walked to the bench with Captain 
Hogan, where they were soon surrounded by nearly the 


The players flocked in from the field and good-natured banter began to fly about 


regular batting order and see what you can do. If he 
makes a good showing I shall be pleased, but I want you 
to hit him as hard as you can.” 

Young White and his twin brother soon put in an ap- 
pearance, dressed in some old faded uniforms which had 
evidently seen considerable service. A shout of greet- 
ing welcomed them, and in a few minutes the coach 
explained his wishes and the boys had taken their places, 
Mr. Sanford acting as umpire, and the second team in 
the field. 

Little Jimmie Hall batted first in the line-up, and he 
deftly tipped his cap and bowed to the pitcher as he 
walked up to the plate. Bat under his arm, he was care- 
fully adjusting his cap for this ceremony, when the ball 
came whizzing into the catcher’s mit. “ Strike,” announced 
the umpire. Jimmie was speechless with surprise, and a 
loud burst of laughter went up at his expense. 


coach, “and you seem to have the con- 
trol and head necessary for making a 
remarkably good young pitcher. I 
only wish we had discovered you earlier in the season. 
That will do for today’s practice,” he called out. “ Besides,” 
he added, turning to the boy beside him, “I don’t want 
you to hurt that arm of yours. We've got to have it in 
the best possible condition Saturday.” 

There was a different feeling at Mt. Everett during the 
rest of the week, and the boys made up for their period of 
depression by showering compliments and words of praise 
on the heretofore almost unknown White twins. Nothing 
was too good for them, and if they had not been re- 
markably level-headed young fellows this unusual 
attention might have resulted in over-confidence long 
before Saturday. 


HAT day came at last. In recognition of it from an 

athletic standpoint, all recitations were suspended, 

and as usual on the date of the final game with Standish— 
(Continued on page 36) 


























White was lifted on the shoulders of the enthusiastic players 












“Only one pie?” groaned Johnnie from 
his position by the Brobdignaggian dish- 
pan, where he was—oh, so generously !— 
performing the unusual task of wip- 
ing supper dishes for a farm family of 








Johnnie hung around while 
his tonque hung out 


HERE’S just one thing I’m ‘most crazy for, 
admitted Susan Spreggs, as Mary, the cook, 
staggered into the kitchen from the cellar with 
a big stone crock; “and that’s a thick, old- 
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fashioned mince pie.” 

The baked beans were shaken from Johnnie Kelly’s 
fork half way to his mouth and his eyes grew big with 
longing as he watched his employer remove the cover of 
the crock and sniff the mysterious contents rapturously. 
Johnnie sniffed, He was far away from it, but he 
imagined he detected the delectable fragrance. The other 
farm hands having finished supper early while Johnnie 
Kaiser, the dog, catch a woodchuck, he was 


too. 


was helping 
now having his meal alone. 

“None o° your flat-chested, skimpy hokus-pokuses for 
me!” continued Miss Spreggs, jabbing into the mess with 
a giant spoon, lifting out a wad as big as her fist, gazing 
at it as affectionately as if it were a baby, then letting it 
fall back into the pot; “give me a real mince-meat— 
currants, suet, prime beef, citron, raisins, and brown 
sugar, let me put in the cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, cloves 
and allspice, and I won't forget the cider, and not too much 


apples, and I'll turn out a mince pie that will tempt the” 


very dominie himself to steal.” 

Johnnie knew it was up to him to be extra obliging. 
Hopping to his feet, he set about being useful with great 
show of alacrity and willingness. The hot-water tank on 
the stove would have been filled to the brim without thought 
of allowance for expansion by heat, if Mary had not in- 
terposed. The woodbox never before held so much hickory 
and birch as it did that night, nor was there ever more 
noise made in filling it. Every time Johnnie came in with 
an armful, he fairly trotted; and his puffing was painful 
to hear—had any one been attentive. 


UT Susan Spreggs was in another world—the world 

of mince pies. Undoubtedly mince pie was an obses- 
sion with the otherwise sensible, well-balanced, cold, cal- 
culating mistress of a hundred and sixty acres. 

Longingly Johnnie watched her rolling-pin work the 
crust—roll and turn, roll and turn, roll and turn. He 
wondered if she would keep on rolling and turning until 
he grew whiskers. 


“What's she punisltin’ it for?” he asked Mary in a 


wary aside. ale rye —7 
“That makes the crust flakey so’s it melts in 
your mouth,” explained Mary in the same guarded 


tones, though they could have shouted, so rapt in her 
task was Susan Spreggs. 


Toa 


She proceede d 


gravely to cut the pie 
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fitteen. 

“Ssh!” warned Mary, fearful that her 
mistress would overhear. “ This ain’t mince- 
pie season; but once in a while she gits 
one of these longings, and she don’t waste 
* pies for the 


precious mince makin’ a slew o 
if we don’t 


hands. But we'll git a taste, 
cross her.” 

“Oh, boy!” gurgled Johnnie. 

Miss Spreggs finished putting a ring of Puddin’-head- 
Wilsons around the edge with her thumbs and held up 
the monster confection in both hands to admire. 

“A mince pie, to be right, must stand over night and 
be eat the next day,” she pronounced with the finality of 
an expert. 

* Jist one o’ her notions,” whispered Mary; “ but when 
she gits them spells, there ain’t no changin’ her.” 

Johnnie’s heart sank. He had been counting 
generous segment to keep him from starving before he 
curled under the covers for the night. He buoyed him 
self up, however, with anticipation and went to 
that the morrow would come 


on a 


bed so 


sooner, 


early 


ND when, next morning, he warmed his 

woolens on the kitchen stove-pipe that 
came up through his room, and hurried his 
dressing in order to get downstairs close to the 
fire—for it was a cool morning—he walked in 
upon a much agitated Suzan Spreggs and a 
fearful Mary. 

“John Kelly!” was 
ing; and he knew there 
There was always hope when he was “Johnnie ;” 
but “John” was a sure sign of unrelenting 
hostility. 

“Yes *um,” responded Johnnie. 

“Did you come into the kitchen since you 
went to bed last night?” 

“Ke mm." 

* Honest 
heart?” 

Johnnie performed the required solemn as- 








Miss 
was 


Spregg’s greet- 
dire trouble. 


injun—hope to die—cross your 


surance. 
“ What’s matter?” he asked innocently. 


“The mince pie is gone!” answered Mary 
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into the kitchen during the day, but there were no signs 
worth noting until after supper. Then, with the same 
sedate ceremony, the same doting care, Susan Spreggs 
built another mince pie, the very twin of the dear de- 
parted, and shoved it into the oven, and stood by with 
stoic patience until it was done to a mellow brown. And 
Johnnie hung around, while his tongue hung out, and he'd 
be hanged if he could surmise who had eloped with Miss 
Mince Pie, the elder. 

“Whoever the pirate is, he don’t get a smell o* this 
one!’ declared Miss Spreggs vehemently; whereupon she 
locked it in the pantry, tied the key on a string, and 
suspended it around her own neck. “ And _ notice,” she 
continued with grim satisfaction, “it’s a Yale lock and 
there ain’t no way of knocking the pins out of the hinges 
on that door. Anyone who gets that pie, will have to 
have this key or else use a crowbar.” 

Next morning when Miss Spreggs opened that door, 
she found no pie. 

“Honest to goodness, I believe it’s an evil spirit!” 
moaned poor Mary. 

“Hope that spirit gets a be-back-ache, then!” wished 
Johnnie soulfully. 

“G’long Mary!” 
showin’ no sense 


scolded her mistress, “you ain't 


more *n an English Psyche Research 
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in husky awe. 
“Gone?” repeated Johnnie, collapsing into 
a chair in genuine surprise. . 
“Yes, gone,” reiterated his employer, boring 
him through with her snapping black eyes. 
Under other circumstances Johnnie would have 


‘found those eves pleasant to look at, for Susan Spreggs 


features. 


was comely, albeit inclined to masculinity of 
Never- 


But now those eyes were like a pair of gimlets. 
theless, Johnnie’s eyes did not drop. 

“ Ain’t that dangerous for me weak heart!” he sighed, 
holding both hands against the pit of his stomach. 
“You'd ought of broke the news easy.” 

“ Weak heart! you young rascal. If I thought it was a 
weak will, I'd skin you alive and nail vour hide to the 
barn door as a warning. . . . .” She broke off and 
swallowed nervously several times. “No, Johnnie, I’m 
sure you didn’t take it. It ain’t in you.” 

“You bet it ain't!” groaned Johnnie. “I wisht it was.” 

“T didn’t mean the pie; I meant it ain't in you to play 
such a contemptible trick on me.” 

“You got me right,” agreed Johnnie. “ But I'd give two 
lolly-pops and an all-day sucker if I could sleuth out 
° Say! wouldn’t it make a crackin’ good story? 

The Marvelous Mystery of the Missing Mince, or Who 
Swiped the Pie!’” 

“Tt ain't a laughing matter,” snapped Miss Spreggs 
icily. “ Howsomever, I’m not going to be done out of 
my pie.” 


ARY, Johnnie, and Miss Spreggs held an impromptu 
meeting for the next two hourst Every person who 
worked on the Spreggs farm or who lived within five 
miles was suspected in turn. But at the end of the con- 
fab, the mystery was still unsolved. 
Johnnie took every opportunity to put a prying eye 
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“ Gone repeated Johnnie, 
collapsing into a ghair én 





genuine surprise 
baal 
ae 
Le * 
Lord. If the Departed-from-this-life ain’t got nothing 
more edifying to do than tip tables and steal my mince 


pies—though I do reckon them pies is fit for the gods— 
then they’re lying when they dribble about how they’re 
so happy!” 


HIS day the entire farm force was called to account 

and a rigid cross-questioning resorted to in the effort 
to find a clew. Had any of them been guilty, there is 
little doubt the joke would have been too good to keep, 
and signs would have been discoverable during the ordeal 
through which Miss Spreggs put them. Yet when it was 
over, the solution was no nearer. 

“Say, Miss Spreggs,” suggested Johnnie when he suc- 
ceeded in intercepting his boss by herself. “How about 
Mary?’ 

“Johnnie, I’m astonished!” cried the startled Miss 
Spreggs. “I'd as soon suspect myself.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean she would,” he hastened on, “ but —” 

“Mary hasn’t the nerve, Johnnie. You know she’s 
afraid to go down stairs after we’ve all gone to bed, even 
if I give her a light to carry.” 

“I'm going to sit up and watch to-night,” promised 
Johnnie. 

“T wish you would,” cried Miss Spreggs. “TI tried to, 
last night; but I fell asleep. I’ve been uncommonly sleepy 
lately, anyway. Around nine o’clock I’m so drowsy I 
simply can’t stay awake. I was sitting in my rocker by 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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HE scene of this story is laid in 

the Selkirk Mountains, north of the 

Canadian Pacific Railroad, and 

west of the main Rocky range in 
British Columbia. It is a country of tower- 
ing peaks covered with everlasting snows, 
barren rocks, roaring torrents, and deep 
valleys, it is drained by the Bush river which empties its 
waters into the Columbia some thirty miles below the 
little town of Beavermouth on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road. It is a land of deep snows and intense cold in 
winter but the short summers are warm in the valleys, 
while the higher slopes are frosty and are frequently 
visited by blinding snow and sleet storms. The rock 
ribbed peaks are deeply furrowed by the avalanches of 
winter and early spring. 

Standing at the mouth of the Bush river looking toward 
the east up the rather broad valley we see on our right a 
high ridge densely wooded with Canadian spruce, its 
northern slope cut by many dark and deep canyons where 
little brooklets descend, their crystal waters foaming over 
smooth washed boulders. The little Bush river flows lazily 
between low banks close to the foot of this ridge. 

The Bush river valley is composed of meadows, small 
lakes, willow swamps, and patches of spruce timber, with 
many beaver ponds along the edge of the valley where 
small streams flow from the canyons. 

On September Ist, 1898, one might have seen a large 
female Grizzly emerging from a dense patch of spruce 
and balsam timber growing in a pocket of the mountain 
at the head of a steep gulch. It was the huckleberry 
season and the low bushes were bending with their load 
of delicious fruit. The bear came at a leisurely pace 
stopping now and then to sample some extra fine berries 
that grew in her path, yet she seemed to cover the 
ground very rapidly for an animal of such unusual 
appearance. She followed the side of the gulch for some 
distance and then turned east and came out on a prominent 
point overhanging the valley. 


UST at the lower end of the lake could be seen through 

a fringe of willows and young spruce a beaver pond 
where an industrious family 2‘ beavers was already clear- 
ing the pond of last year’s cutting and repairing their 
house and dam in preparatior for a long, cold winter 
which they knew was coming. On ‘the shores of the lake 
could be seen a small herd of caribou peacefully feeding 
while to the east on the crags of “he next point could be 
Seen a band of mountain goats, some feeding, some lying 
sprawled out on the slopes and with oe ‘co: pawing dirt 
upon their sides. 

No sound was heard except the discordant cry of a 
Clark’s crow perched on the top of a dead spruce or the 
low twitter of a Canadian jay, or, perchance, the honk of a 
long file of wild geese. God's own peace and quiet reigned 
Supreme, no curling smoke from the hunter’s fire could 
be seen settling like a pall over the sedge of the valley, no 
spiteful crack of the sportsman’s rifle echoed through the 
corridors of the peaks to disturb their denizens. 

As the bear came lumbering along at that peculiar gait 
which only bears have, she ever and anon lifted her nose 








By 
Charles L. Smith 


in the air, testing the wind as it came eddying from every 


quarter. She saw the caribou moving about the border 
of the lake and after one good sniff of the air she paid 
no further attention to them, but having turned over a 
few flat stones in search of grubs and digging a few snow 
lily roots she lay down on a small flat space on the point 
to spend the night. There is a gentle breeze sweeping 
across the point and it is this breeze that has brought her 
here, for it puts the black fly out of commission, the curse 
of all this northern country in September and October. 

The story of this individual bear is fiction but her story 
presents truthfully the habits and life history of the grizzly 
bear as observed by the writer in his wanderings from 
southern California to the far north in Canada, covering a 
period of over forty years, 


HILE the bear sleeps on the point, the sun sets, and 
W the stars come out as they can only in the pure 
air of this northern country, where the whole sky blazes 
with them except low down in the southwest where a bank 
of clouds hangs low over the distant peaks. In the north 
can be seen the northern lights, flashing like a kaleidoscope 
across the sky, the opalescent rays gathering here and 
there only to fade and re-assemble in other parts of the 
sky. The clouds in the southwest ascend toward the zenith 
and the stars one by one fade behind the leaden hue of 
the changing sky. 

A puff of moisture laden air sweeps over the point and 
the bear awakes, rises from her bed and, with her nose, 
tests the air, then stretches herself by arching her back 
as high as possible and, moving forward with her front 
legs, gives her back a reverse curve, extending her hind 
feet far out behind, then she yawns and moves off in the 
direction of the spruce timber from which she had come 
earlier in the evening, not stopping to nibble at the berries 
nor to note where a Columbia ground squirrel was storing 
roots for winter use, but, entering the woods, makes her 
way to a large spruce with thick, wide-spreading branches. 
Here, close up between its spur roots she digs a shallow 
hole and lies down once more and is soon asleep. 

The sky is completely overcast and dark and hurrying 
clouds cast a shadow over the grove of spruce, while far 
up among the crags and peaks can be heard the roar of 
an approaching gale of wind, snow flakes begin to scurry 
eastward, swirling here and there in their descent. 

Our bear, having descended from a line of ancestors 
that had for many ages been exposed to the everchanging 
climate of these Northern mountains was a_ splendid 
weather forecaster and knew by instinct, or reason based 
upon observation, (who shall say?) that the exposed point 
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was not a good place in a blizzard, took time 
by the forelock in finding a more comfort- 
able place. 

As if to prove the correctness of her 
judgment, the storm increased until the icy 
blasts roared around the crags and the snow 
came down in a blinding smother, but none 
of this reached the bear except a few powdered flakes that 
sifted through the dense foliage of the spruce to lie lightly 
upon her satiny coat. 

When morning dawns the storm has passed, the higher 
slopes and peaks have taken on a new lustre and lie 
gleaming white in the sun, while a well defined snow line 
can be traced along the mountain side as far as the 
eye can reach, 


S the sun stole over the eastern range the bear stirred 

lazily and, after yawning repeatedly, went down to- 
ward the valley. On her way she saw the footprints of 
many of her neighbors who had passed in the night or 
early morning such as the red squirrel, the pine marten, 
snowshoe rabbit, Canadian lynx, and many others. Some 
of these tracks she examined critically while others were 
passed by unnoticed. 

As she descended the mountain the warm September 
sun began to melt the snow and it slipped from the over- 
hanging branches to splash upon the leaves and rocks 
below; this she did not like, for, by the force of its fall, 
it drove its chill moisture into her coat, so she sought a 
small meadow on a flat surrounded by trees, where the sun 
shone warm. Her unerring nose led her to a small mound 
of fresh earth beneath the snow; with one sweep of her 
paw she brushed the snow aside and disclosed a small 
hole in the ground, This was the home of a Columbia 
ground squirrel and from early in July he had been in- 
dustriously collecting and storing roots for winter use. 
He had dug a hole deep into the rocky soil going down at 
a steep angle for a distance of about three feet, then to 
one side for a few inches. then on an incline up for about 
eighteen inches, then off again on a level where he had 
evacuated a large area capable of holding a peck or more 
of edible roots. He had then dug a small tunnel to one 
side of this granary and evacuated another round com- 
partment the size of a man’s hat which he filled with dry 
shredded grass, to form a warm dry wall; this he used 
as a bed room. 


HE bear by long experience knew the internal ar- 

rangements of the little squirrel’s domicile and of the 
pientiful store of roots to be had at a minimum of labor, 
so she set to work at once to despoil the little fellow of 
his hard earned stores. She tore at the tough sod and 
roots and broken stones, making a large ho'e and finally 
reaching the treasure. The little store was incomplete, 
yet she found it ample to repay her for the labor 
expended, for it would have taken hours to have located 
and dug each of these roots for herself. After she had 
cleaned out the little storehouse and caught and eaten 
her benefactor, she went on down the mountain until she 
had passed below the snow line, where she found a huckle- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HERE something most uncircus-like about 
the little group of four men, bony nag and rattle- 
trap wagon gathered in the lee of the menagerie 
tent, hard by the keepers’ private entrance, two 

hours before leather lunged barkers and numerous “ free 

” announced the beginning of the afternoon per- 


was 


exhibitions 
formance, 

The quartet of men was composed of Sol Berger, sheriff 
of Winnatonka County, a Frenchman billed as “ René De 
Hante, the World Renowned and Celebrated Seal Trainer,” 
but popularly known as “ Little Hysterics,” a fat, tow- 
haired Hollander named Peter Van Aaken, and old 
“Boss” Bradley, chief stockholder of the Bradley 
and Brockway Circus. Besides the rawboned horse, the 
group held another member. 
barred cage that rested in the rickety wagon was Wallace, 
the last of a troup of five performing seals, once the pride 
of René. 

“ Ain’t no more t’ say about it,’ rumbled Sheriff Sol. 
“Yeh ain’t got t’ two hundred dollars t’ pay Pete what 
yeh owe him. Yeh confess t’ owing same fer three years 
when t? circus was last in Winnertocker County, an’ 
whereas t’ aforesaid Pete has been smart enough t’ watch 
for yeh and ketch yer right here within t’ county limits 
an’ git out a warrant rit for yeh, we’re a-goin’ t’ git satis- 
faction, by ‘tatchin t’ on’y visible property yeh got, an’ 
we’re goin’ t’ take it with us. Here’s t’ papers as says so.” 

“But Wallace! The seal, he is all I have left in the 
world’,” raved René. “ You take my seal, my job he goes 
with heem. I die of grief! Also I starve! Two hundred! 
Bah! He wort’ two touzand dollar.” 

“Ches? I sell him back for fifty,” said the disconsolate 
Peter, almost hopefully. 

“Feefty! Feefty! Please, Mr. Bradley, please, please 
just de feefty. Wallace he wort’ more, oh, much more,” 
cried René, clutching eagerly at the arm of the grizzled 
old circus veteran. 

“ Nope, not a cent. You owe me five hundred now an’ 
I only been keeping you and your one seal on thinkin’ I 
might get some 0’ my money back by workin’ it out 0’ you. 
I don’t throw no good money after no bad let me tell you. 


No, sir.” 
geen sobbed. Dramatically he threw himself against 
the bars of Wallace’s cage and cried. Presently 
he relapsed into a fit of temper, swore and jumped up 
and down and shook his fists in the air. Then in utter 
frenzy he rushed from the group. All three watched him 
plunge headlong down the circus lot and disappear in the 
gathering crowd. 
“My, ain’t he fit to be tied?” queried Boss Bradley 


In a snug wood and iron 





“ He dond drount! 


orthless 


By Irving Crump 


Then, turning to Peter, he added, 
That seal’s just about as 
Since the other four in the 
Guess he’s 


with mild concern. 
“Tough on you, ol’ 
worthless as nothing at all. 
group died he won't perform for a cent. 


boy. 


lonesome. ’ 

“Ches, he ain't much, iss he? Vont even make a good 
watch dog,” mourned Peter, hopelessly. 

“ Well, I done my duty, Pete. As fer t’ fee, I aint a-goin’ 
t’ press yeh fer it. If yeh ever git moren fifty cents fer t’ 
critter, [ll go halves on t S‘long,” and Sol 
grinned as the sad looking Dutchman climbed into his 
creaking wagon and started home. 

Peter lived ten miles back in the mountains. He had 
driven in that morning, hopeful of recovering his two hun- 
dred dollars, for he felt sure that any one connected with 
such a gay and glittering institution as a circus must be 
He was driving home a sadder 


balance. 


possessed of great wealth. 
but wiser man. 

As his wagon creaked over the steep, uneven mountain 
road, he all but addled his clumsy brain trying to conceive 
some possible use the seal might be to him. 
But the more he thought the sadder he 
grew for all he could understand was that 
Wallace would, like other live stock, re- 
quire food, and food cost money. 

“ He dond lay some eggs like a hen. He 
dond gif milg like a cow. Only he bargs 
like a tog but he aind so much use as a 
cat.” he soliloquized. 


RESENTLY the wagon rumbled over 

a bridge that spanned a mountain 
stream. Peter sat up. straight and 
stopped the horse. 

“Dots id. He aind so much 
cat. Vot I do mit a cat vod aind vort 
nodding to keep. I drount him. Dot I 

shoudt do for the seal also, and den no 


use as a 


more vorry.” 
Peter climbed down, struggled with the traveling cage 
that held Wallace, bumped it from the wagon to the 


ground, and dragged it to the edge of the bridge. Then 
with a grunt he pushed it over. 
The pool under the bridge was deep and rimmed 


about with rocks. With a crash and a splinter of wood 
the cage landed on the edge of a boulder, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then tipped over into the pool with a splash 
and settled to the bottom. 

Peter on the bridge watched it sink through the clear 
depths. 

“Dots all I shut see off dat two hundred tollars. Bud 
ids better dot I dond have two hundred tollars mcre feed 
oxpense to keep dot Vot’s dis! He is coming oud. 
Py jingoes, like cats he dond drount. He svimt right 
oud. Maybe I better go vay, odervise he mide foller me 
home. I dond vant him. Maybe I gome back some 
day and fish up dat gate for a shigen goop. Dots all.” 





S for Wallace only the immersion in cold mountain 
brook water saved him from utter extinction. The 
day had been fraught with numerous painful experiences 
beginning with a long ride in a scorching sun over a dusty 
mountain road which was far from his liking and reach- 
ing a climax in a dizzy whirl 
through space and a crash / ¢ 
that jarred him into uncon- ( 
sciousness. Coming to in the | , 
bottom of a erystal- 
clear pool was like passing NJ 
into another world. 7 
He realized that 
thing most unusual had hap- 
and made haste to 
force his blunt, bewhiskered 
nose and bulletlike head 
through a yawning crevice 
between the boards of _ his 
prison. Then with several 
sturdy wriggles he worked his way 
out and bobbed joyously to the top. 
The moment his sleek and drip- ~ 
ping head broke the surface of the 
water and he instead of the 
dirty white porcelain sides of the 
water tank in the railroad car, wet 
lichen, mottled and moss covered 
rocks with balsams reaching above 
them, and over all a delightfully blue 
sky, he could not restrain a series of 
hoarse throaty barks of ecstasy. 


cool, 


some- 


pened 


saw, 










Wallace had submarined him 
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j¥ OR several minutes he lay perfectly still on the 
water and rolled his head from side to side, noting every. 
thing. Absolute freedom had been thrust upon him go 
suddenly that he scarcely knew what to do. Presently q 
vivid red-start flashed onto a hemlock bough that hy 
over the pool and began to scold at him. Wallace 
watched the bird with interest for a moment, and 
barked back. Then, his circus training mastering him, he 
seized the opportunity to exhibit his ability before this 
tiny audience . With a sharp yap and a splash of his 
flippers he dove deep and began swimming round and 
round and round the pool at a race horse speed, inter- 
rupting his mad dash with an occasional somersault. 
But when he came to the surface again with a snort and 
a shower of spray, the gay little red-start had gone. 
This seemed to disappoint Wallace and he looked quite 
downcast. But not for long. As he wallowed there on 
the surface his quick eyes caught the gleam of a sucker 
rolling down beside a big stone in the bottom of the pool. 
Long dormant instincts were aroused immediately and 
like a flash he was under, plunging headlong toward the 


hung 


fish. The sluggish sucker never knew what doom over- 
took him. Wallace picked him deftly out from under 


the stone and swept to the surface crushing him in his 
strong jaws. With a flirt of his head he tossed the fish 
into the air, caught it and gobbled it down. 

All animation, he raised himself half out of the water 
and looked about as if expecting applause for this spec- 
tacular act. The rocks and the were silent and 
Wallace settled back with an almost wistful look in his 
big soft brown eyes. 


trees 


But he soon perceived that what new existence denied 
him in the thrill of applause it made up abundantly in a 
far more satisfying solace. None too well fed these five 
years past, the seal found himself dropped in the midst 
of a veritable banquet, as it were. He could the 
glint of many suckers as they nosed among the rocks of 
the bottom and before long he was plunging recklessly 
about the pool gathering a meal such as he had never be- 
fore been privileged to eat, then glutted with food, he 
slipped over to one of the wet moss covered ledges and 
sprawled in the warm August sunlight. 


see 


UT as he lay there, his sleek gray brown coat glisten- 
ing wet, he began to peer about restlessly. For 
months past, since the other members of René’s troup 
had died, one by one, Wallace had been peculiarly lonely, 
and now sat there on the waterwashed rock this 
loneliness assailed him more than ever. 

His intelligent bewhiskered face took on the expression 
of a worried old man and he shifted awkwardly from side 
to side on his clumsy flippers while his long shining neck 
wove back and forth as he peered among the rocks and 
even among the trees of the forest in search of the other 
seals. 

Always, however, he faced down stream for something 
told him that in that direction lay companionship. Ere 
long, he felt a peculiar urge to move on down the stream. 
Finally he slipped silently from the rock and obeyed the 
call of adventure. . 

It was a typical mountain brook, this stream that 
Wallace traveled and it rushed through a deep wooded 
cleft in the mountains, sometimes pausing a little to fill 
a clear rock-encased pool, and often sliding 
down grade so swiftly as to form a series 
of white-water rapids. Now and then it was 
interrupted, and dropped suddenly down- 
ward by a waterfall, that rumbled into some 
deep foam-covered pool between the ledges. 

But all this added zest to 
Wallace’s journey. It was 
really fun for him to run a 
rapids, even though he did 

: occasionally bump a_ water- 
worn stone. And as for the 
falls, he plunged over them 
in high glee, yapping loudly 
the while, and more than once 
after he swam clear of the 
froth and spume in the pool 
below, he looked for a way 
to climb over the slippery 
rocks and do it over again. 
But always before he discovered a route 
to reach the top of the falls once 
more, the urge to go on would domi- 
nate him, and with a bark of delight he 
would turn and plunge forward with 
the water. 


as he 
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S he proceeded down stream he found himself getting 
A deeper into the mountain wilderness. Thick ever- 
greens fringed the banks and on either side timbered 
mountains reached skyward. Now and then he surprised 
furtive forest dwellers who came to the stream. Once 
he bobbed to the surface of a pool almost under the nose 
of a drinking doe. With a whistle of surprise she leaped 
back, reared on her hind legs, then turned and with white 
flag up disappeared in the forest, 

Further on a grumpy old black bear sat hunched on a 
log, with one big paw hanging into the water. He was 
fishing and his attention was concentrated on several suck- 
ers that were slowly working within range of his paw, 
when Wallace plunged into the pool with a splash and a 
bark. 

Whoofing his surprise, the bear scrambled up on all 
fours and looked inquiringly at the seal. But to Wallace 
there was something menacing in this big bulky creature, 
and before the bear could make up his mind just what to 
do the seal had flashed past and gone splashing down the 
rapids below. 

Twilight began to come on in the woods, though the 
rich golden rays of the sun still washed the mountain tops. 
The stream began to be less boisterous, too, for it ran 
along a more even course in the thickly wooded valley 
bottom. Wallace seemed to welcome this change, for un- 
accustomed to such violent exercise, the exertion of run- 
ning rapids and plunging over waterfalls had tired him. 
He lolled along comfortably now, his head above water, 
and his tiny eves always searching the bank. Presently, 
among the trees he discovered the form of a man. He 
was a strange looking individual, though, dark of visage 
and with black hair and heavy brows and there was some- 
thing forbidding about his appearance. Wallace did not 


know that he was face to face with Indian Joe, a half 
breed trapper and an unprincipled poacher; the only 
outlaw the mountains boasted. He restrained a bark of 


greeting, however, and prepared to go under the surface, 
for he had misgivings. The man caught sight of him. He 
made a quick move, and Wallace dove just as there was a 
flash and a roar. Something struck the water with a spat 
where his head had been, 

“Miss, by gar.” swore the poacher, “anyhow, I git 
dat beaver yet.” In the halflight of the evening he had 
not seen that he was shooting at a seal. 

Then, because he knew the firing of a gun near a beaver 
stream might bring someone to investigate, the halfbreed 
slipped off into the forest and disappeared. 


ALLACE swam on and on under water, deter- 


mined to put distance between himself and this 
unfriendly human. But as he swam he discovered that 
the bottom of the stream changed from rock to mud and 
he was conscious of greater room in which to manoeuvre. 
When his supply of air was spent he bobbed to the sur- 
face and looked about. 
He was surprised to dis- 
cover that he had passed 
out of the stream and 
into a huge land-locked 
pond, acres in extent. 

His quick eyes’ made 
another discovery, too. 
The big pond had occu- 
pants. Wallace saw a 
sleek round head break 



























Among the trees he discovered 
the form of a man 


the surface some distance away. The head 
moved toward a big dome-like clutter of sticks 
that formed an island almost in the centre. 

Wallace watched eagerly, almost aquiver 
with excitement, and presently he saw the 
strangest seal he had ever come in contact 
with climb drippingly out of the water and 
crawl to the top of the dome of sticks, where 
it sat up on its hind legs and peered sharply 
about while it folded little hand-like paws 
across its breast. 

Wallace watched, eager to take in every detail 
of this new animal. -Its body was heavy and 
chunky as compared with the fine graceful tor- 
pedo-like lines of other seals. Moreover, it had 
four distinct feet instead of clumsy flappers, 
and, strangest of all, a tail that was long and 
very broad and very flat. The seal did not know 
that he was beholding for the first time one of 
the most intelligent and shyest of forest dwell- 
ers, a beaver. 

While he watched other heads began to ap- 
pear and when he discovered how many there 
were he swam eagerly forward, uttering a 
series of sharp yapping barks of greeting. 


HE noise he made caused consternation in 

the beaver colony. The gray whiskered 
old leader who had climbed to the top of his 
house as sentinel, froze in a listening attitude 
at the first yip. He saw the seal swimming 
down the pool and he knew where the noise 
came from, but it took him some time to make 
up his mind whether this newcomer was dan- 


gerous enough to warrant his sounding an 
alarm. Wallace moved so swiftly, however, 
that before the big beaver could decide to 


strike the warning signal with a resounding 


slap of his tail on the water the seal was almost Ag 
under his nose. 

For a moment each looked at the other. The 
beaver, still undetermined, eyed him doubtfully. Wal- 
lace was so glad for companionship that he willingly 


accepted things as they were. With his friendliest bark 
he swam forward and started to drag himself labor- 
iously out of the water to the dome-like pile of sticks 
upon which the old beaver crouched. 

Right there Wallace made a grave error in 
courtesy, for the big animal was, by virtue of his age 
and wisdom, not to mention fighting ability, leader of the 
colony, and as such it was his right alone to sit on the 
beaver dome and to act as sentinel, while the others spent 
the nocturnal hours at work. For that reason, his first 
impression, when Wallace made his lumbering attempt to 
climb on top of the house, was that the seal was about to 
dispute his leadership, and in a towering rage, with whisk- 
ers drawn back and long knifelike yellow teeth bared, he 
rushed at the intruder. 


beaver 


ALLACE was so startled and chagrined that he 
tumbied back into the water again with a splash, 

and the beaver, seeing that he had a temporary advan- 
tage, plunged in after him. At this point the old warrior 
received the biggest surprise of his long and industrious 
career. The best swimmer in the colony, he felt that he 
could easily master the newcomer in the water, and he 
rushed at Wallace. The erstwhile circus performer 
slipped quickly out of reach and watched the beaver come 
on. But just as the old fellow was ready to sink his 
teeth into the seal’s tender nose, Wallace disappeared with 
a swirl and a splash, and the next instant the beaver, with 
look of surprise and consternation, did a most unusual 
flip-flop in the water. Wallace had submarined him, so to 
speak, by the simple expedient of diving deep and coming 
yp under him. His hard round head was planted in the 
old beaver’s stomach so forcibly that all the wind was 
hiocked out of him. So was much of his desire to fight. 
With a grunt, he turned and 
tried to take refuge on top of his 
house, but Wallace, his playful 
mood stirred almost to roughness, 
bumped him again and again, and 


: finally coming almost clear of the 


= water he dropped right on top of 


-==*the veteran and shoved him un- 
der. 
The beaver seemed panic 


stricken when he came to the 
~==» surface. He made for the beaver 
_ house and climbed part way up. 
But when he saw that Wallace 
was following him, he quickly 
slipped in the water again, and 
dove under. Thus did he abdi- 
cate in favor of this bigger and 
stronger stranger. 


=—=——> 


















rumpy old black bear sat hunched on a log, 


15 


Wallace was undis- 
puted leader ‘of the 
beaver colony. Not that 
he was aware of the 
tact or would have cared 
for the honor had _ he 
realized that it was his. 
To be sure he had won 
the place by conquest, as 
all leadership is won in 
the forest, but it had 
been so much rough play 
to him and nothing else. 


with one paw 
hanging in the water 

H* climbed clumsily up to the dome of the beaver 
| house and looked about. In the water and on the 
tops of other houses he saw in the gioaming other beavers, 
who had been watching the contest. He barked a greet- 
ing to them all, and once again his circus training prompt- 
ing him, he slid off the pile of sticks and proceeded to 
give a swimming exhibition to this new audience. 

He splashed and dove and plunged and barked joyfully, 
possibly hoping to make friends with these new found 
companions. They seemed but little impressed with his 
efforts, however, for while he romped one by one they 
disappeared, scattering to various corners of the pond to 
begin their night’s work, for it was August, and they knew 
that the time left to them to gather their winter hoard of 
bark logs was growing short. 

This was a disappointment to the seal, who had hoped 
that some of them would join in his romp. He saw them 
scatter, and was quite puzzled at their conduct. So he 
followed a group of them down to the lower cnd of the 
pool where he watched with interest, but great lac! of ap- 
preciation, the activities of the industrious little animals. 

A hugh structure built of stick and short logs ind mud 
was the object of their attention. Wallace could not 
know, of course, that this was the dam constructed by th« 
beavers to hold back the water that flooded the valley 
bottom. To him it meant nothing at all and he did not 
understand why a half dozen of the furry, nocturna! 
workers were so diligently dragging more branches and 
small sized logs down to it, and plastering them into 
place with great hunks of clay mud, which they carried 
to the dam clasped against their stomachs with their 
hand-like fore-paws and their big flat tails. He watched 
them questioningly for a long time, swimming in and out 
among them and even dragging himself up onto the dam, 
which proved to be a wide and massive structure. But 
soon he grew tired of watching and slipped back into the 
water yapping an invitation to the busy little fellows to 
leave off their foolish work and have a romp. 

But the beavers paid no attention whatever, and finally 
in disgust, Wallace swam away. 


OON he found himself in a huge canal nearly six feet 
across and quite deep. Here he came upon more 
members of the colony, but they were just as busy as the 
others. Some were swimming down the canal towing short 
sections of logs or branches of trees. Further on 
Wallace found others rolling logs into the canal from a 
neat little pile on the bank. As each fell into the water 
beaver dropped overboard, and taking it in tow carried 
it down the canal to the pool, where he dragged it under 
water and anchored it to the bottom in the mud. 

At the other end of the canal the seal found still other 
beavers, working hard at what to him was a most hopeless 
task. They were digging away the dirt but Wallace could 
not understand that they were lengthening the canal, and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The sharp cry rang out on the 
lungs of Big 
Steve, axeman, and Lemmy James, trim- 
ming a fallen tree directly in the clearing 
prepared for the fall of the huge hemlock — 
at the same 


frosty air from the lusty 


Steve was chopping, jumped quickly aside, 
time casting a glance to the soaring top of the forest 
giant. There was not a quiver in the fringy boughs and 
Big Steve’s throaty chuckle told Lemmy it was only an- 
other of the axeman’s practical jokes. 

“Some of these days you'll holler ‘timber’ 
one will think you’re joking, when you aren't and they'll 
get killed”’ grumbled Lemmy, retrieving the short- 
handled axe he dropped when he jumped. 

He plowed through the snow to where Big Steve stood, 
a squat, rotund figure of a man with powerful long arms, 
a drooping moustache and apple-red cheeks, one of which 
held a deep dimple that gave him the appearance of 
perpetual youth and a constant half-smile. 

“Well,” laughed Big Steve. “It won't be you that'll 
forget to jump. I I bet you could jump back- 
wards over a pair of bobs if anyone yelled ‘ timber’ at ye, 


and some 


swan! 


loud enough.” 


Big Steve was the hector of Camp Gurley and Lemmy 


was the victim of most 6f his practical jokes because 


i.emmy was the greenhorn of camp, just coming seven- 
teen, just turning from boy to man, a_loose-jointed, 


gangling youth, terribly in earnest im his desire to do a 
man’s part in the big woods. 

Lemmy examined the gash Big Steve was hewing in the 
bole of the hemlock. 

“She’s nearly ready to go,” he 
“ Gee! 
could swing an axe like you can.” 

“ You’re too loose-hung,” replied Steve, cheerfully. “ You 
want to git some fat onto ye, like me, an’ git kind o” set 
Yet eat too much. It makes ye thin cartin’ it 


announced, critically. 
I wish I 


I don’t see how you can cut so clean. 


together. 
around.” 

Big Steve returned to his precise chopping and Lemmy 
surveyed his own lanky figure, ruefully. Even in his 
bungling mackinaw coat, heavy felt boots, reaching to his 
knees, shoe-packs and muffler, toque and mittens, he 
showed his angularity like a rail fence. 

“ Anyway I can trim and drive team as good as anyone 
in camp,” he declared. “The boss told me so, and he said, 
if I don’t break a leg or get killed before spring I can 
handle a peavey when the drive starts. And I’m going to 
start driving the grays, tomorrow, sledding logs down to the 
river,” he finished, triumphantly. 

Big Steve paused, again, in his mighty swings, which 
clipped clean white chips from the trunk of the great 
round tree. 

“Naw, you ain’t,” he contradicted. “He changed his 
mind. He’s going to put you on the snub-rope.” 

Lemmy’s face fell. He looked keenly at big Steve’s 
dimple to see if it was deepening. This was the only 
way he could tell whether Steve was joking or serious 
—and it was hard to tell, even that way. 


“Gurley tells me,” continued Steve, polishing the 
bitt of his axe on his coat-sleeve, “that he’s afeard 


you'll fall between a couple of logs and git lost, you're 
so thin.” 

He attacked the hemlock, with a chuckle breaking in 
between the grunts he gave with each blow. There 
was a slight crackle of wood and once again Steve's 
voice was raised in the warning cry. : 

“Timber! Big timber to the south!” 

T HE snapping sound of breaking fibres proved this 

warning was no joke. The huge trunk shivered and 
swayed. A few blows with the axe on the north side 
of the bole finished the job and, in a mighty arc, the 
hemlock swept downward, straight south, swishing the 
branches of smaller trees on either side of the clearing 
and landing with a groan like a stricken giant. A 
cloud of powdery snow rose up about it and the 
trunk was half-buried when Lemmy attacked the 
branches with his trimming axe. 

“Sixty feet long if she’s an inch!” declared Big 
Steve, squinting along the tree, and removing his mittens 
to claw the icicles off of his moustache with his fingers, 
a painful operation. 

“Want to bet on it?” 

Jim Gurley, boss of the camp, stepped into the clear- 
ing and approached the fallen timber. 

“Tl bet you a day’s wages it’s sixty-five,” he 
to Steve. 

Steve's eyes kindled but he shook his head. “ Nope, I 
won't take ye. I want to, all right, but I swore off Sun- 
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“Timber! Big Timber to the South!” 
day. I lost too much, bettin’ on the number of beans on 
a spoon.” 

Jim Gurley laughed. “That only goes to show you 
don’t know beans. But you do know timber, Steve. I 
want you to get your snow-shoes and break a trail for a 
log-road from the camp to the river, and Lemmy can 
take the grays, when he gets done trimming this fellow, 
and pack the road. We start hauling out this afternoon.” 

Thrilled by the prospect of handling the big grays, 
Lemmy worked like a beaver and finished his trimming in 
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record time. Big Steve was hard put to 
> a7 it to saw two lengths from the trunk be- 
i ed fore Lemmy had cleaned the whole length 
of the tree. The dinner signal sounded, 
just as he was done, the clang of a cracked cow-bell 
French Louie, the cook, had dug up from the stables, 
Lemmy beat every man in the gang of fifty who trooped 
through the snow from all directions, to the cook-shack, 
Dashing into the door the boy nearly knocked Louie down 
as the cook emerged with a basket of potato parings for 
the horses. 

“ Wassa matter, you, garcon?” exclaimed Louie. “ Bag- 
gar, wan tink you was goin’ starve to deat’! I know you 
heat more as nobody else on de hull camp. Sac’du, I 
tink you straitch you’se’f all out from shape!” 

Lemmy did not pause to argue. He was too hungry, 
He had his coat, toque and mittens off and was sitting 
on them, at his chosen plate, heaping it with beans and 
salt pork, potatoes and gravy and corn-bread, before the 
first of the lumbermen appeared. 

It did not take long for Lemmy to swallow his meal, 
generous as it was, with two pieces of pie following three 
helpings of humbler food. He was out at the stables 
coaxing the grays to hurry up and finish their fodder, 


pe two hours Lemmy rode the stone-boat up and 
down the trail Big Steve marked out. From camp to 
river the distance, including two bends in the newly 
made road, was little over half a mile. Lemmy, with 
the stone-boat, loaded heavily, packed down the road-bed 
hard enough to bear the weight of the horses without 
their sharp-shod feet sinking in it and did not quit work 
until Big Steve declared it would support a logging-sleigh, 
too, with a load of logs. 

Lemmy regarded with pride the finished road, a glisten- 
ing white boulevard, leading from the cluster of log-piles 
about the camp, down to the ice of Spruce River. 

Jim Gardner, with the blacks, made a cross-road, cut- 
ting the main trail at right angles, from the right, and 
sweeping along beside it on the left at an acute angle, 
to avoid a knoll, joined the main pike, again. On this 
cross-road Jim was to drive the blacks, with loads of 
logs from the opposite side of the camp. Big Steve took 
charge of one gang, Tom Strange of another. Lemmy, 
driving the grays, went with Steve’s gang. 

An accident, at the very first, delayed loading. A 
link in a skid-chain snapped and one of the men took 
the chaiz to Louie, who was camp blacksmith as well as 
cook, to be mended. 

Big Steve looked disgusted. “If we had a cross-haul,” 
he observed, “that wouldnt ’a happened.” 

Members of the gang echoed Steve's statement with 
enthusiasm. 

“Couldn’t I get one?” 
the delay, himself. 

Big Steve turned to Lemmy, and in a confidential tone, 
said: 

“You know, this first load decides who keeps their 
jobs at drivin’ team. If Jim Gardner hauls out a 
bigger load’n you you're likely to be put back to 
trimmin’, again. I bet Tom or Jim Gardner has 
got a cross-haul, an’ jest a keepin’ it from us. Want 
to run over and look around for it?” 

“Sure,” said Lemmy. 

“ An’ tell Tom Strange, fer me,” called Steve after 
Lemmy, as he started cross-lots for Tom’s loading- 
place, “that I cal’late to put up a bigger load than 
he does, the first one. Find a cross-haul—if ye can.” 

Lemmy did not know what a cross-haul was, but 

‘ he was unwilling to display his ignorance 
before Steve. It would mean hectoring 
for days. 


inquired Lemmy, fretting at 


- - «+ Half an hour later Lemmy re- 
turned to his team, empty-handed, but 
much wiser than when he left. He knew 
what a fool’s errand he had accepted. 
French’ Louie told him, when Lemmy 
stopped in at the cook-shack, on the re- 
turn trip. 

“Wan cross-haul, eh?” twinkled Louie. 
“ Baggar, eets luck’ for you, garcon, dat you ask me. Wan 
tam, las’ wintaire, dey send my cookee all roun’ de hull 
wood, lookin’ for wan cross-haul, an’ he spend tree, four 
Sundays on de hunt, from wan camp to de odder—an’ 
den he quit de job, ’cause he can’t fin’ eet an’ he don’ 
know w’at eet is, after all.” 

Back at loading Lemmy said nothing to the gang 
about the cross-haul, vrincipally because Big Steve was 
not there and the boss was. Steve was down the road 
(Continued on page 44) 
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What are the characteristic sounds of midsummer? 


The characteristic sounds of midsummer are the sharp, 
ig crescendo of the cicada or harvest fly, and the 
stridulous notes of the nocturnal insects. More 
than that, the grass and the grain at this season have 
become hard. The timothy stalk is like a file; the rye 
straw is glazed with flint; the grasshoppers snap sharply 
- they fly up in front of you; the bird-songs have ceased ; 
the ground crackles under foot. 


whirril 
raspings 


What is the appearance of the white-crowned sparrow? 


\mong the birds that tarry briefly on their way to 
a and beyond, there is none I behold with so much 


Canad ‘ = 

pleasure as the white-crowned sparrow. His sparrow color 
ashen gray and brown is very clear and bright, and his 
as . . 


of Z > : . 
form graceful. There is the suggestion of a crest, also, 


from a habit the bird has of slightly elevating this part 
of its plumage. 
What makes the fox try to outwit the hounds? 

Instinct is undoubtedly often modified by intelligence, 
and intelligence is as often guided by instinct. When the 
fox resorts to various tricks to outwit and delay the 
hound (if he ever consciously does so), he exercises a kind 
of intelligence,—the lower form which we call cunning,— 
and he is prompted to this by an instinct of self-preser- 
vation. 


How do earthworms make level ground? 

Indeed, according to Darwin, the gardener that has 
made England a garden is none other than the little 
obscure earthworm. It plows, drains, airs, fertilizes, 
and levels. It cannot transport rocks and stone, but it 
can bury them; it cannot remove the ancient walls and 


pavements, but it can undermine them and deposit its 


rich castings above them. 


What causes fog on the ocean? 

In summer, fog seems to lie upon the Atlantic in great 
shallow fleeces. These fog-banks are produced by the 
deep cold currents rising to the surface, and coming in 
contact with the warmer air. One may see them far in 
advance, looking so shallow that it seems as if the great 
steamer must carry her head above them. 


How was the grasshopper considered by the ancient 
Greeks? 
The Greek grasshopper must have been a wonderful 


creature. He was a sacred object in Greece, and is spoken 


(All rights reserved by Houghton Miffiin Co.) 
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EAR TED:— 

I can’t say I was totally unprepared for the 

news, when your report came yesterday, since I 

met Professor Todd at the club a week ago 
and, much against his will, he had to admit that when he 
asked you in your oral English exams who 
wrote “The Merchant of Venice,” you 
weren’t sure whether it was Irvin Cobb or 
Robert W. Chambers. 


Naturally, I expected a disaster when the 
fall marks came, but I was not prepared for 
a massacre. I had hoped for a sprinkling 
of Cs with maybe a couple of Bs thrown in 
careless like for extra poundage, but that 
flock of Ds and Es got under my hide. It’s 
all very well for you to say you can’t see 
how it’s going to help you make shoes to 
know how many steps A must take to walk 
around three sides of a square field two 
hundred feet to a side, if he wears number 
eight shoes and stops two minutes when half- 
way round to watch a dog fight; but let me 
tell you one thing, Son, any training that will 
teach you to think quickly, and get the right 
answer before the other fellow stops scratch- 
ing his head, is valuable, and today in the 
shoe business the man who can trim all the 
corners and figure his product to fractions, is 
the one who buys the limousines, while the 
fellow who runs on the good old hit-or-miss 
plan is settling with the leather companies 
for about fifteen cents on the dollar, and his 
wife is wondering whether she can make 
money by giving music lessons. 
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Questions and Answers in Natural 
History That Every Scout 
Should Know 


of by the poets as a charming songster. What we would 
say of birds the Greek said of this favorite insect. When 
Socrates and Phaedrus came to the fountain where they 
had their famous discourse, Socrates said: “ Observe the 
freshness of the spot, and how summer-like and shrill 
it sounds from the choir of grasshoppers. ’ 


Why is the song of the lark so beautiful? 

The lark is a marvelous songster on account of his 
soaring flight and the sustained copiousness of his song. 
When caged and near at hand, the lark’s song is positively 
disagreeable, it is so loud and full of sharp, aspirated 
sounds. But high in air above the broad downs, poured 
out without interruption for many minutes together, it is 
very agreeable. 


Can a deer mouse tell the difference in the thickness of 
wood? 

When confined in a box, the sides of which are of 
unequal thickness, the deer mouse, on attempting to gnaw 
out, almost invariably attacks the thinnest side. How 
does he know which is the thinnest side? Probably by a 
delicate and trained sense of feeling or hearing. In 
knawing through obstructions from within, or from with- 
out, he and his kind have had ample experience. 


Does elder grow the size of a tree? 

I learned by experience how fragrant the English elder 
is while in bloom, and that distance lends enchantment to 
the smell. When I plucked the flowers, which seemed pre- 
cisely like our own, the odor was rank and disagreeable; 
but at the distance of a few yards it floated upon the moist 
air, a spicy and pleasing perfume. The elder in England 
grows to be a veritable tree; I saw specimens seven or 
eight inches in diameter and twenty feet high. 


Does a breeze make the fish bite? 

When there is much going on in the air, there is quite 
sure to be much going on in the water. You have been 
casting, perhaps, for an hour with scarcely a jump or any 
sign of life anywhere about you, when presently the breeze 
freshens and the trout begin to respond, and then of a 
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Old Cyrus White tripped on a cord that fool work- 
avoider, Clarence, had rigged up so he could raise or 


lower the window shade without leaving his desk. 


s On Nature’s Trail 








sudden ducks come sweeping by; loons laugh and wheel 
overhead; the fish hawk screams; the bald eagle goes 
flapping by, and your eyes and hands are full. 


What is the appearance of the shrike? 

If you see, in late autumn or winter, a slim, ashen-gray 
bird, in size a little less than the robin, having white 
markings, flying heavily from point to point, and always 
alighting on the topmost branch of a tree, you may know 
it is the shrike. There is some music in his soul, though 
his murderous beak nearly spoils it in giving it forth. 


Will a chipmunk try and bury nuts on a wood floor? 

If you have a tame chipmunk, turn him loose in an 
empty room and give him some nuts. Finding no place to 
hide them, he will doubtless carry them into a corner and 
pretend to cover them up. You will see his paws move 
quickly about them for an instant as if in the act of 
pulling leaves or mould over them. His machine must 
work in that way. 


How does the yellow warbler get rid of the parasitical 
egg of the cowbird? 

The little yellow warbler when the cowbird drops her 
egg into its nest is much disturbed when she discovers the 
strange egg, and her mate appears to share her agitation. 
Then after a time, the mother bird proceeds to bury the 
egg by building another nest on top of the old one. If 
another cowbird’s egg is dropped in this one, she will 
proceed to get rid of this in the same way. 


How does the mockingbird sing when not in captivity? 
The mockingbird is a garrulous polyglot when it chooses 
to be, and there is a dash of the clown and the buffoon 
in its nature which too often flavors its whole performance, 
especially in captivity; but in its native haunts, and when 
its love-passion is upon it, the serious and even grand 
side of its character comes out. In Alabama and Florida 
its song may be heard all through the sultry summer 
night, at times low and plaintive, then full and ‘strong. 


Why do horses hesitate to go upon the ice? 

A horse will hesitate to go upon thin ice or upon a 
frail bridge, even though it has never had any experience 
with thin ice or frail bridges. This, no doubt, is an in- 
herited instinct, which has arisen in its ancestors from 
their fund of general experience with the world How 
much with them has depended upon a secure footing! 


Ul 


like the “flu,” easy to 





get, 
it with 


Probation is a good deal 
and liable to be pretty serious if you don’t treat 
the respect it deserves. 

It isn’t as if you were a fool. No son of your Ma’s, 
let alone mine, could be, and your grandfather Soule 
could have made a living selling snowballs 
to the Eskimos. It’s pure kid laziness and 
shiftlessness, mixed in with a little too much 
football, and not enough curiosity to see 
what’s printed on the pages of your school 
books. 

Now you're on probation, there’s only one 
thing to do, and that’s what the fellow did 
who sat down by mistake on the red hot 
stove, and the quicker you do it the more 
comfortable it’s going to be for all con- 
cerned, including yourself. 


OW, so far as I’ve been able to see, 

there’s no real conspiracy among the 
teachers at Exeter to prevent you're filling 
your pockets with all the education you can 
carry away, and if I were you I'd be real 
liberal in helping myself. Education is a 
pretty handy thing to have around and it 
stays by you all your life. Just because I’ve 
succeeded without much, is no sign you can, 
and, anyway, you'll feel a lot more comfort- 
able later on when the conversation turns to 
history, and you know the Dauphin was the 
French Prince of Wales, and not a fish, as I 
always thought, until I looked the word up 
in the encyclopedia. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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PART Il. 
N a long, low, dimly lighted room, incredibly ruinous 
ind squalid, Phil Thurston stood with his back 
against a rickety table and tried not to show his 


fear. Opposite him, on a rough stool, sat the man 
who had brought him here, watching him intently from 
under partly lowered lids. Phil was more afraid of him 
than of the big, loud-voiced, hairy giant who stood beside 
the other with folded arms, his matted thatch reaching al- 
most to the sagging ceiling. There was something ominous 
in the perfect repose of that slim, lithe, steel-muscled body 
and in the steady, silent scrutiny of those cold eyes which 


made the boy think uneasily of a cat playing with a 
mouse. He wished nervously that the man would break 
the silence and at the same time he dreaded the sound 


of his voice. 


want us to believe you were just strolling 


So vou 
pleasure ramble,” in- 


through the 
quired the stranger suddenly. 

His voice was smooth and silky, but with an under- 
Thurston moistened his dry 


woods on a solitary 


current as hard as steel. 

lips with his tongue. 
“But you—you 

steadily. The 


him out. “I 


answered un- 
had rather 
there was a 


alone,” he 
persistence 
I honestly knew 
house here; I'd never heard of it.” 
“How far away is this school of yours?” 
Thurston’s fingers gripped the edge of the table be- 
hind him. Rickety as it was, he found relief in the mere 
feel of the solid wooden top. 


saw I was 


other’s probing 
worn never 
even 


Phil felt the light touch of exploring fingers on his hands. 


Blount of Scarborou 





strong rope. The slim man took it, without removing his 
gaze from Thurston, rose slowly and limped over to the 
boy. That very limp, which was pronounced, increased 
rather than lessened the impression of sinister strength 
and Involuntarily Phil shrank a little from his 
approach. 

The straight lips curled in an unpleasant smile. 
not going to string you up—yet,” he remarked. 


power, 


“Tm 
© "Turn 
around.” 

Phil obeyed promptly and the rope was slipped dexter- 
ously around his wrists and drawn taut with a force 
that made him wince. In a moment more his arms were 
fastened to his body and his ankles tied tightly together. 
The slim man straightened up. 

“Carry him into the little room, Bill, and dump him 
on the floor,” he requested. 

His cold eyes bored into Thurston's frightened ones. 
From his pocket he took a serviceable looking revolver 
fully laid it on the table with a touch of 
emphasis. 

“You stir an inch,” he observed quietly, “and it’ll be 
I'm going to sit here where I can see 


loaded and 


your last move. 
you through the door.” 

No answer seemed to be required, and it was perhaps 
fortunate, for Thurston’s nerves were strained almost to 
the breaking point. The big man picked him up as if 
he were a featherweight, carried him the length of the 
kitchen and tumbled him roughly on the floor of a small 
room opening off the further end. 





By John Garth 
Illustrated by Joseph Easley 
“You heard him,” 


boy. “ Well, don’t try any monkeyshines. 
bluffing kind.” 


he growled, scowling down on the 
He ain't the 


HURSTON had landed on his side, and faced the 

open door. With fascinated gaze he watched the 
big man slouch back to the table, pull up a nail keg and 
Instantly the latter 
bent forward and began to speak rapidly in a low tone, 
and for the first time Phil realized the meaning of this last 
Evidently they wanted to talk the situation over 
without his being able to hear. 

In this they were quite successful. Naturally Phil 
strained his ears to the utmost, but he failed to under- 
stand a single word. The murmur of their voices rose and 
fell ceaselessly. Now and again, especially when the big 
man spoke, he had the tantalizing conviction that in an- 
other moment he would surely catch some sentence, but 
that moment never came. Finally in despair he gave it 
up and let his attention wander. 

The room in which he lay was entirely in shadow save 
for a not very brilliant patch of light coming through the 
door. It must have been a tiny place, for though Phil 
lay only a few feet from the entrance he could feel a 
strong draft of air, as if from some hole or broken 
window, against his neck. He wished he might 
turn over and see just what this was, but he dared not 
make the attempt. 

In here the patter of rain was more distinct than ever. 

It must be very wet outside; Phil’s thoughts 
flitted to the three boys he had left back there 


seat himself opposite his companion. 


move, 


close 





“Five or six miles.” 
Again silence fell and as before Phil shrank 
mentally from the intolerable stare of those 


unwinking eyes. He felt as if the man must 
he reading his very soul, and with an effort he 
tore his glance away and swept the room with 
a despairing gaze. 

Where was it going to end? What would they 
do with him? In the midst of his distress his 
mind dwelt for an instant on Shrimp Beebe 
and the astonishing coincidence of his having 
hit upon the truth, He did not doubt that 
these were indeed the counterfeiters, and it was 
quite plain to him that his blundering in upon 
them was the cause of extreme worry and per- 
If they could silence him 





turbation to the men. 


in some way he felt they would. It was the 
question «of what means they might use which 
overwhelmed him with nervous apprehension. } 


E. saw, but scarcely heeded, the blotched, 
H discolored walls about him, the shuttered 
windows, the smoky lamp burning in the rusty 

mains of an ancient sink. A sudden gust of 
wind whirled down the chimney, stirring the | 
ashes and rustling some bits of paper lying on [ 
the hearth. The brisk patter of rain against 
the side of the house came vaguely to his in- 
ittentive ears. | 
him a good hiding, Ed,” | 
growled the big man suddenly. “TIL beat the f 
truth out of him—or else kill him.” 
* i. this if you don’t mind,” re- 
turned the other coldly. “ Where’s that piece 
of rope you had yesterday.” 


oe » . H >» 
Lemme give 


Inanage 


} 
‘i | 
feeling as he hans 


Phil had a horrible sinking 
watched the fellow slouch over to a corner 


of the room and return with a coil of light, 





a nn 


* Youll be ashamed of me when you find out.” 


a 


in the pines and he wondered, by no means for 
the first time, what they were doing. He did 
not at all believe they had gone away and left 
him, yet he had not the least desire for them to 
come spying about the house and perhaps fall 
into the power of that brute out there. He 
shrank from picturing any one of them in a 
situation such as this, and it was as much on 
their account as for any other reason that he 
had practically lied during his grilling cross- 
examination. 


HEN there was Rick Blount. Again and 

again during the strenuous hour just 
passed Phil had tried in vain to figure out 
what could possibly have become of him. They 
had seen him last just outside the pine wood. 
Thurston realized now that he might easily 
have taken an entirely different direction from 
the one they supposed and not come near the 
deserted house at all. At least there could be 
no longer a question of any connection with 
the counterfeiters, and Phil tried to 
himself with that thought. But somehow he 
could not get much satisfaction out of it. For, 
as he lay there on the damp floor, helpless to 
stir or move, with cold fear tugging at his 
heart, he longed with a desperate, sick longing 
for the presence of this boy he had once tried 
to despise. What Blount could accomplish 
against those two accomplished criminals, he 
had not the most remote idea. But Phil, re- 
calling those steady, level eyes and the pur- 
poseful, square chin, felt that just to know 
he was about would have been the greatest 
of satisfactions. 


console 
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“ Very likely he’s well on his way back to school by this 
time,” thought the boy dispiritedly. A fleeting picture of 
lights, of cheery, crowded, noisy rooms—of safety, flashed 
into his mind and made him blink. “If only we hadn’t 
been such fools as to—” 

He gave a little start and held his breath. 
somewhere close at hand there came a scratching sound so 
faint that he could scarcely hear it. Presently it ceased, 
and he wondered if it was a rat, or some small forest 
animal which had taken up its abode in the deserted 
house. But when it began again there was something 
about it which set his heart to beating rapidly. Three 
then a pause; three more and then an- 
A sudden wild hope surged up, only to 
Pete or Shrimp Beebe must have 
house and discovered somehow that 
But what could.they do to help? 


From 


scratches and 
other pause. 
die as quickly. 
stolen up to the 
he was in this room. 


If he had only dared, Phil would have whispered to 
them to go away and leave him to take his chance 
alone. 


Again came that rustle from behind and a little creak. 
An instant later Phil felt the light touch of exploring 
fingers on his hands. They shifted upward, reached the 
rope about his wrists, paused. 

“ Steady, now,” came in Blount’s low voice. 

There came a little push and the feel of something 
cold. It seemed to Phil as if he could tell when each 
separate strand was severed by the joyous sense of laxing 
pressure against his sore wrists. At last his hands were 
free and the rope which, had bound them to his body 
hung loose. 

“Tll take your feet next,” murmured Blount. “I’m 
hanging through the window . . . Driscoll’s got me 

by the heels.” 

Apparently he shifted his position, for Thurston felt 
him presently cutting the cord about his ankles. When 


this had. been severed there was a faint, cautious sound of 
movement and again Blount spoke. 
“The window’s right behind you a little over three 


feet back,” he 


breathed. “There’s only half of it un- 
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of the window-casing and hummed away into the 
darkness. 

Half stunned, Thurston felt himself jerked to his feet 
and dragged into the nearby woods. It was almost pitch 
dark and for a moment he failed to realize who was yank- 
ing him along. Then he recognized a familiar puffing, 
accompanied by little grunts. A moment later Shrimp 
Beebe’s voice, tremulous, but with an undercurrent of 
something like satisfaction, came from the other side. 

“S-s-some business!” he muttered. “If I only had a 
g-g-gun.” ; 

Thurston jerked his arms loose and stopped. “ Blount! ” 
he exclaimed anxiously. ‘“ Where—” 

“T’m all right,” came from close behind. 
me up. I—I can’t understand where—” 

He broke off as Chub Pegram, with a frightened squeal, 
flung himself back upon them in a panic, 

“Run!” he cried. “They’re after us from this side. 
I just saw—” 





“ Pete helped 


HE words died 
away in a 








IS troubled 
H glance sought 
the two men in the 
other room. At the 
moment the big fel- 
low was speaking 
and something in 
his growling intona- 
tion told Thurston 
he was arguing. 
Behind him the 
seratching had 
ceased, but all at 
once there came a 
sudden creaking 
that brought Phil's 
heart into _ his 
mouth. It was like 
the sound of nails 
being drawn out of 
a board—not loud 
or shrieking, but 
duller as if the 
wood was rotten. 
Yet in that silence 
it was alarming and 
the sweat broke out 
on the boy’s fore- 
head in little beads. 
Surely the men 
must have heard 
something, he 
thought; but to his 











choking gurgle as a 
circle of clear, white 
«“} light flamed in their 
very faces. Recog- 
nizing it for an 
electric torch and 
glimpsing the bulky 


shadow of a man 
behind it, Phil had 
one horrible mo- 


ment of utter des- 
pair before a curt, 
gruff, totally 
strange voice broke 
the stillness. 

“Stop that yell- 
ing,” it commanded 
sharply, “and _ get 
out of the way.” 

A man_ pushed 
roughly past them 
followed closely by 
another, and _ both 
ran swiftly back in 
the direction from 
which the boys had 
come. Blount drew 
a long, relieved 
breath. 

“Thank goodness 
they’ve come at 
last,” he exclaimed. 

“C-c-come?” chat- 








relief they were ap- 
parently — oblivious tered Pegram, 
to everything save poised for flight. 
their argument. “'W-w-who are they, 
With the sound 1 Blount? ” , 
which had _ startled “ Officers,” ex- 
him, the draft be- plained the dark- 
fellow brief- 


hind him had _ per- 

ceptibly increased. 

Now, out of the darkness at his back, there came a low, 
stealthy whisper. 

“Thurston! It’s Blount—Rick Blount.” 

Phil’s pulse leaped, sending the blood into his face 
like fire. Blount here! For a moment it seemed too in- 
credible to be true. A little irresistible tremor shook 
his body. But it was true. Blount was there—at the 
window. His straining ears caught a faint rustle behind 
him and then the voice came again; this time it seemed 
as if he could actually feel the boy’s warm breath upon 
his neck. 

“Could you possibly ... 
a little?” 

Phil flashed a glance through the open door into the 
room beyond. The thin, dark man was talking in a 
rapid, cutting tone with now and then a forceful gesture. 
He sat nearly facing the boy, but Thurston could not 
tell whether his eyes were fixed on him or not. Close 
by his right hand the revolver lay, a sinister black blot 
against the lighter table top. Phil shivered; then dug 
his teeth into his upper lip and gathered his muscles 
for the effort. A moment later, slowly, cautiously, 
with infinite pains, he edged backward over the rotten 


boards. 


move back . . just 


N inch he made; then perhaps two more, keeping his 
4 face still toward the door and trying not to alter the 
position of his body. But there he had to pause. He 
had reached the extreme limit of that oblong patch of 
light. If he went further the fact would be instantly 
‘pparent to the man in the room beyond. Perhaps even 
now he had gone too far. The very thought set his heart 
to thumping loudly and unevenly. 


Thurston’s fingers gripped the edge of the table behind him. 


boarded—not more than fourteen inches. When I give 
the signal, you slide back as softly as you can, and we'll 
help you through. Be mighty careful, though. That 
fellow’s a devil and won’t hesitate to use his gun. If he 
should— ” 

He broke off abruptly and Phil’s heart leaped into his 
throat. From the other room came the sudden sound of 
a stool grating on the floor, and to Thurston’s horror 
both men rose and stood together by the table. 





“Tl attend to him,” said the one called Ed in a 
perfectly audible tone. “It’s the only way. You get 
busy—” 

Thurston heard no more. Already his muscles were 


gathering for a desperate effort. Blount’s voice was 
merely the touch that releases a taut spring. 
“Now!” he hissed. “ Quick!” 


N a single movement Thurston sprang to his feet and 
whirled around. Before him window, half 
boarded, and through the open part—which seemed in- 
credibly narrow to be fourteen inches—he_ glimpsed 
Blount’s white and anxious face. As he leaped toward it 
there came from behind an angry snarl that struck fear 


was a 


to his heart. 

“Dive!” cried Blount sharply. 

Instinctively Phil obeyed. The sill was low, and, twist- 
ing his body sidewise, he flung himself at the opening 
exactly as if he were taking a header in the surf. Some- 
thing ripped and a nail tore along his thigh, but he 
searcely felt it. He struck Blount full in the chest and 
both went down together. A fraction of a second later 
the sharp, menacing shot of a revolver reverberated in 


the room behind, and a_ bullet clipped the edge 


haired 
ly. Through — the 
shadows the dim, white oval of his face was momentarily 
obscured as he drew one hand across his damp forehead. 
“They’re after those two in there, I—I was to meet them 
over an hour ago.” 

“Well!” commented Shrimp Beebe, a touch of dis- 
appointment mingling with his surprise. “So you 
weren’t ég 

“Hadn't we better move further away?” interposed 
Pegram anxiously. “There’ll be a fight, won’t there? 
And those bullets might—might——” 

The suggestion fell on unheeding ears. A sudden, angry 
bellow rang out from the direction of the house; a pistol 
shot split the silence, and then another. Finally there 
came the @erash of splintering wood, accompanied by the 
babel of many voices. 

Heedless of Chub’s plaintive moans as they were of the 
drenching rain that soaked them to the skin, the three 
boys stared, fascinated, toward the house, striving to get 
some idea of what was going on, yet not quite willing 
to venture closer. 





HEN all at once the uproar ceased as abruptly as it 

had begun, and there remained only the indistinct, 
muttering rise and fall of many different voices speaking 
at once. 

“TI guess they’re pinched,” observed Blount presentiy. 
“Suppose we slip up and take a look.” 

The others instantly agreed, and they started to feel 
their way toward the other side of the house, Chub Pegram 
lagging prudently in the rear. When they got there they 
found the door wide open. In fact, there was no door 
to speak of, a few splintered boards being all that re- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The men were rough but not unkind, and they were quick to notice Steve’s attention to details. 


TEVE BRENNAN was nineteen years old when 

his father died and left him the sole support of 

his mother. For a year he worked about Los An- 

geles at anything he could get to*do, but he did 
not earn much, and found it hard to pay the bills and 
save anything for a rainy day. Then he met the man 
from Arizona and had a new vision. 

This man was from the mining region, and had been in 
and about the mines all his life. One day he sat in the 
same car seat with Steve, who was on his way to work, 
and talked with him. 

“They are paying big wages now,” said the stranger. 
“You could draw down a lot more cash in the mines. It 
isn’t half as hard as sonie folks try to make out. I have 
been mining for the last twenty-four years, and it hasn’t 
hurt me any. Better try it. It won’t hurt you any, and 
if you don’t like it you can hop onto some other job, 
muy pronto.” 

Steve thought it over for two weeks, then he told his 
mother his decision. He would go to the mining country 
and work there for the next two or three months. If he 
did not like it he would return. It was a simple proposi- 
tion. The extra pay for the three months would more 
than pay the expense of changing. 

“You see, mother, I don’t know any trade, and I want 
to try this, if you don’t object.” 

It took a week to get his mother reconciled to his going, 
but at last she consented, and Steve packed the old trunk 
that had been his father’s. He had the address his street- 
car acquaintance had given him, and he planned to head 
straight for that place. 

“Of course, I don’t know much about that chap, but he 
had a kind eye and he didn’t do any blowing. It will seem 
a little better to know even one fellow there, for all my 
acquaintance with him was for a half hour ride on a car. 
If he pans out right it will help some,” he told his mother. 

Steve got off the train at a little station and climbed 
battered old auto stage for a_ forty-two-mile 
ride. His trunk stood on one end and was lashed fast 
on the left running-board. At each side of it the driver 
piled bundles and bags, lashing them to the trunk and 
the car with many turns.of small rope; then he buckled 
two heavy straps that fastened to strong steel anchorages 
fore and aft. These straps crossed the load of freight 
parallel with the running-board, one low, the’other high, 
and made it practically sure that no amount of shaking 
could tip the load off. 

“Tumble in,” said the driver when he had made all fast. 
“You can sit with me on the front seat. The tonneau will 
be full of We pick them up as we go through 
town.” 


into a 


miners. 


~ TEVE looked about for the town. He had not noticed 
S any such object hitherto. He failed to see it now. It 
was true that about half a mile of the street that ran past 
the station was taken up with unpainted shacks that were 
ranged along one side only, but he never thought of call- 
ing that a town. However, the car swung round and 
started along this street, or road. 

They stopped in front of a shack with a square front 


that had a _ faded, half-effaced sign painted across 
the space above the windows. Four rough-looking men 


came tumbling out, each one carrying a canvas bag and 
piled into the tonneau. 





“ New at the game, ain’t you?” asked the driver sociably 
as they set out. 

“Yes,” said Steve. “I never saw a mine in my life.” 

“You'll get on all right if you don’t show a yellow 
streak, and I guess they didn’t nail that under jaw on 
you for nothing. Looks like you might have a little G D 
of your own.” 


“What's that?” asked Steve. “I don’t get you.” 


“G D? Oh, that’s grim determination, capitalized and 
accented. You gotta have it to get on out here. Don’t 


start anything unless you mean to finish it, and when 
you have started it, don’t let any man put over a bluff 
on you. The boss claims he’s got a bunch that won’t lie 
down to any bunch of equal numbers in the entire state, 
and he calls them ‘hand picked.’ Picked every man him- 
self. These four are just emergency men. They won’t 
last more’n a month or two.” 

“Gee! He won’t have much use for me,” said Steve. 
“Coming here a greeny and without an invitation, I'll be 
lucky to last till morning.” 

“How did you happen to come?” asked the driver. 

“T talked with a man on a street car one day and he 
told me that he worked here. Said he had mined for the 


” 


last twenty-four years and it hadn’t hurt him any. Ad- 
vised me to tackle it,” Steve answered. 
“Man about forty-eight?” asked the driver, “ Lean, 


kinda gray, eyes that twinkle a heap, strong jaw and a 
brown mustache trimmed to look like a caterpillar? 
Weigh about one-ninety? ” 

“Why, yes,” said Steve. “I noticed a little puckery 
round scar in the middle of his left cheek, too.” 

The driver laughed unrestrainedly. 

“Guess you needn’t to worry much,” he said. 
the boss.” 

“Gee whiz!” said Steve. 


“ That’s 
Then he relaxed into silence. 


IS acquaintance of the street car was standing just 

outside the mine office when the stage rolled up. He 
knew Steve at once, and his eyes twinkled. He shook 
hands with him and called him “son” as Steve walked 
up to him. 

“So you came, eh? Glad of it. There is the bunkhouse 
over there. You, Bill! Run the boy and his baggage over 
to the bunkhouse before you run to the garage,” he gave 
orders to the chauffeur. 

That was the beginning of things for Steve. He was 
in dungarees and hard at work the morning after. For 
two months he worked on the surface, and then the boss 
sent him below. 

“T am going to shift you about a bit, to let you get a 
line on all phases of our work,” he told Steve. “I want 
you to be an all-around man when you are twenty-five. 
Keeping you at one thing would be too much like peni- 
tentiary work. They teach a man to do one thing, and he 
has to get in four or five times to learn a trade fully. I 
heard of a case where a man deliberately committed crimes 
to get back in a wagon shop where convicts worked be- 
cause he learned to put spokes in a hub the first time and 
wanted to get the balance of the trade.” 

Steve found the work a little trying at first. The gloom, 
the dead air sometimes encountered when the pumps were 
not working just right, the feeling that he was shut in 
far below the surface of the world, the stories he heard 
of underground accidents, coupled with his love of sun- 





shine and open air, made him chafe a little. However, 
he soon became so accustomed to conditions that this feel- 
ing wore off. 

The mine, which was called the Dome, was located in a 
round-topped hill. The main shaft was sunk in the center 
of the hill-top, and an aerial tram ran from its mouth to 
the huge ore bin beside the road at the foot of the hill, 
The tram cable was nearly a quarter of a mile long and 
it carried loads of four to five tons each. 


HE shaft was about three hundred feet deep, with 

the usual hoist for elevating the ore to the surface. 
From the bottom of the shaft radiating tunnels canted 
sharply up to the ore body, that lay over the great rock 
core like an inverted washbowl. Above the ore body lay 
several layers of worthless rock, with one seam where the 
gold-bearing rock had pushed up in a dyke that exposed 
the riches within. 

Steve found that each of the steeply pitched tunnels 
ended in a stope, from which great masses of ore were 
sent plunging down to the shaft at each shot. He was 
sent into the newest of these tunnels, one that had not, 
as yet, quite reached the ore. Here he got his first lessons 
in drilling and blasting, under the tutelage of old hands 
at the game. 

Some of the tunnels had been extended, by small bores, 
to reach the outer air for ventilation purposes. So far the 
new tunnel had a pipe that ran up the incline to the 
breast and air was pumped through this pipe. In the 
tunnels where there was an air duct, the pcwder fumes 
drew off as smoke goes up a chimney. In the dead end 
tunnels the fumes were forced out by the pumped air. 

Steve was with men who had great skill in their line of 
work, and he kept his eyes and ears open to learn all he 
could in the shortest possible time. The men were rough 
but not unkind, and they were quick to notice Steve’s 
eager attention to detail. 

“That’s the way, kid!” said one on his third day with 
the gang. “I bet ye the boss’ll have to raise yer pay right 
soon if ye hop to it like yer doin’ today. By gosh, I like 
to see a kid git a hump on ’im when he’s learnin’. We'll 
make a man out’n ye in ’bout six months o’ this work. 
Pass up a sharp drill, a six-footer.” 


AYS and weeks passed and Steve learned many 

things. Among others he learned the signals for the 
hoist man, and noticed that when the skip was to be sent 
up at top speed, the signal was one bell. At the single 
stroke, the skip would go flying up as fast as the engine 
could make the drum roll. Once, when Steve and a big 
man, who had spoken approvingly of his speed, were rid- 
ing the skip alone, the big man had given one bell and 
then grabbed Steve by the arm as he came near toppling 
backward at the sudden start. 

“Some ride, eh?” said the miner as he stepped off the 
skip at the top of the shaft. “Came near leaving ye be- 
hind in the first jump.” 

“Gee whiz!” said Steve. “I felt as though my head 
was trying to bore a hole lengthways of me. I'll bet I’m 
an inch shorter now.” 

The big miner laughed and walked off, followed by a 
sharp sentence from the man at the control levers, who 
did not approve-of a miner who played pranks.. He was 
proud of his record of never having had a man hurt either 
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in going up or down since he had run the hoist. This idea 
of giving him the signal that belonged to ore hoisting, 
when men were riding, did not appeal to him at all. 

“ You'll break some one’s neck with your silly tricks,” 
he grumbled, looking after the departing miner. The 
miner laughed again. 

Abeut ten days after his swift ride, Steve helped load 
a series of thirty-two holes in the stope at the head of the 
new tunnel. The boss had examined the ore body and 
decided that he wou'd shoot the whole face of the breast 
off and down the steep incline to the shaft with one tre- 


mendous explosion. 


HE big man who had taken Steve on that wild and 

unexpected ride up the shaft had been detailed with 
Steve to fire the fuses. The rest of the gang went into 
another stope and began drilling. Steve and Ben, the 
big man, planned to scurry down the slope and across to 
the same tunnel the rest had entered. The cutting of the 
fuses had been carefully calculated to allow them time to 
change location. Then they would take up the work in 
the other stope and leave the clearing up of the mass 
brought down to the muckers. 

Steve had seen a good many shots fired by this time 
and the novelty had worn off to a great extent, but this 
was to be so much bigger than any previous experience 
that it gave him a thrill. He stood before the breast and 
looked over the array of dangling fuse ends with his heart 
beating a little faster than ordinary. He did hope that 
there were no defective spots in any section of fuse. It 
would be rather too exciting if a shot went off before he 
and Ben got clear. 

“iow many tons do you expect to send down this time, 
Ben?” he asked. 

“Tf she breaks right we ought to muck out forty to 
“Sheil go down the incline 


fifty tons,” was the, answer. 
I'd hate to be standin’ at 


a-roaring when she lets loose. 
the bottom.” . 

Steve gave a little shudder and Ben laughed. Steve was 
thinking of the four-foot drop to the shaft bottom from 
the lower lip of the tunnel and how that mass of ore would 
pile up there. Ben was amused that his words should 
have drawn such a vivid picture before Steve that the 
young man had to shudder over it. 


“Ye ain’t scared, be ye?” he asked. “ Aint got a yella 
streak, have ye? Better resign and hit the trail if ye 
have, for the boss’ll ride ye hard if he sees a sign of it.” 

Steve made no reply, but the words set him to wonder- 
ing if he had a yellow streak. Was it possible that his 
nerves would go back on him and make him fail in a 
moment of danger? He had never been in a tight corner, 
where his life or that of any other person depended on 
cool, quick action. He began to be scared for fear he 
would scare later. His hands trembled as he made prep- 
aration for the work. 

“Yella, by thunder!” said Ben, looking from those 
hands to Steve’s face. “ Hands shaking and face grisly 
And this is what I’ve got to help me pull this 
You poor, white-livered baby!” 


gray! 
shot! 
He said no more, but his gritting teeth and flaming 
eyes showed what he was thinking. He _ started in 
at the left end of the upper row of holes and Steve began 
at the right. They met in the middle and dropped to the 
second row. There were three rows of twelve holes each. 
When the last fuse had been lighted and had made its 
initial spit, Ben turned without a word to Steve and 
plunged down the steep tunnel floor, A row of rough 
steps had been cut in its surface and he took them in 
bunches with sure-footed strides. Close at his back came 
Steve, his heart beating furiously from excitement. 


EAR the lip of the junction between shaft and tunnel 
Ben looked back over his shoulder, scowling and ugly. 
He saw the face of Steve, pale and sweating, and gave a 
snort of disgust. 
“Yella as saffron! You cowardly 
His voice stopped at the word and he plunged over 
head-first. .The turn on that steep incline had been 
his undoing. His foot, striking on a loose chip of rock, 
had slipped and thrown him. Over the drop, down to the 
solid stone floor of the shaft, he went headlong. With a 
wild leap at an angle to the left, Steve cleared the body 
of Ben and struck on his feet. The landing jarred him 
severely, but he had no time to waste in thinking of that. 
He turned the big miner on his back and saw that he 
was clear out. His head had struck hard enough to ren- 
der him unconscious and the blood was running from 
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numerous gashes all along the left side. He was just a 
mass of inert flesh and bone, and it was up to the boy 
he had called cowardly to save him or leave him to sure 
death. 

Steve leaped to the signal wire and rang for the skip. 
It came flying down at full speed from above and landed 
with a thump. Steve cast one agonized glance up the tun- 
uel towards the place where he had lighted fuses. The 
time was getting mighty short now. Any second the 
entire battery might let go and a deluge of ore come 
roaring down upon him and Ben, 

Here was the very situation he had dreaded, the 
thought of which had made his hands tremble and _ his 
face turn pale. Would he fail in the emergency or would 
he not? ‘That had been the question up above. Now he 
wasted no time in thinking such thoughts, but stooped to 
get a grip on the giant at his feet. 

It was a hard drag to move the bulk of Ben across to 
the side of the skip, but the getting him into the skip 
would be enough harder to dwarf the moving into insig- 
nificance. He tried to lift Ben bodily and could not do 
it. _Unconsciously he was counting seconds while he 
struggled. Only a few more left to him. 


| ioe desperation he gave up his attempts to lift the big 
man all at once and started a new tack. Gripping 
him under the arms he hoisted Ben till he got one of the 
limp arms over the side of the skip and put his own left 
hand on its elbow. Pressing down hard he held the body 
from slipping back, by the leverage of the arm. Then 
his right hand gathered the slack of Ben’s trousers and 
his right knee came up under the waistline to boost. 
The big miner went into the skip on his head, in a 
crumpled heap. Steve reached for the signal wire. 

There was no time to get in the skip and straighten 
out Ben’s body. There was no time to even throw him- 
self over the side before jerking the wire. Under his 
feet he felt the jar of the explosion, running faster than 
its sound, and he gave one bell with a quick jerk and 
gripped the side of the skip. 

The start was instantaneous and Steve had to flex his 
arms hard to make them act as shock absorbers and pre- 
vent his hands from being torn from their grip. As his 

(Continued on page 43) 





It was hard to move the bulk of Ben 











CHAPTER XXI 


Tur Suerirr Arrives 
E were singing that crazy stuff tha we had 
made up, 
when all of 
a sudden, 
along came an auto- 
nobile with four men 
in it, and stopped 
right behind us. We 


heard one of them say, 
“Why, that’s the car, 


now.” 


They all jumped 
down and came 
around the big Pierce- 
Arrow and _ stood 
staring up at us. 
They stared at the 


Brewster’s Centre car, 


too; I guess they 
didn’t know what to 
make of it. 

One of the men 
said, ‘“ What's all 
this? What are you 


boys doing with that 
machine? ” 

As long as none of 
the other fellows said 
anything, I spoke up 
and said, “ We're 
scouts and we're 
ting here.” 

“Boy scouts!” he said, all flabbergasted. 

“Right the first time,” I told him; “we rescued this 
car from two fellows that were trying to get away with it. 
You see that railroad car? That belongs to us.’ 

“We're going tc have a deed to it,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Sure,” I said, “a dark and bloody deed. We just 
happened to be tk re, because we rolled down the grade 
from Ridgeboro. Selieve me, I’ve been through eight 
different grades in school, but this one was the worst I 
ever saw. We came near taking a header into the lake, 
but we got the brakes on just in time. You get a fine 
view of the car from here, don’t you?’ 

“T’m the sheriff of this county,” the man said. 
say you stopped this machine?” 

“We can stop any machine, even a Rolls-Royce,” I told 
him. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“You'd better ask this 
pointing to Westy. 

“We stopped them, that’s all,” Westy said. 
just like him. 

“Well then, 7’/l tell you,’ I said. “ When they said 
they couldn’t get by, they wanted to run our car down 
into the lake. What did they care?” 

“But we foiled them,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“ Foiled them, hey?” the sheriff said. Gee, he couldn’t 
help smiling. 


boy 
sit- 


“You 


fellow how it was,” I said, 


That was 


HEN I just grabbed Westy’s head and pulled it 
where the men could see, “ When they were on the 
railroad car,” I said, “this fellow took the spark plugs out 
of the machine and hid them in the lake.” 
One of the men blurted out, “ What!” 
“That’s nothing,” Pee-wee started; “ once 
“He got a couple of snapshots of them, too,” I 
“maybe they’ll be of some use to you.” 
“Hey, Mister, can this machine do eighty 
hour?” Wig piped up. 


“ Seventy,” the man said. 


said; 


miles an 


“ Y—a—a—h! What did I tell you?” Connie said, 
giving him a rap on the head. 
“Maybe you'll be able to catch them, hey?’ Connie 


said. “ Anyway, I hope so, because one of them hit this 
fellow a good whack on the head.” 

“So?” said the man; “ well, we'll take care of that pair. 
It won’t be hard, with their pictures. They’re a couple 
of the most desperate auto thieves and highwaymen in 
this state. You boys did a fine thing. You deserve great 
credit.” 

“That’s nothing,” Pee-wee said; 

“Which way did they go?” the men asked. 

So then we told them all there was to tell, and about 
our car, and about how we were brought out to Ridgeboro 
by mistake. They were in so much of a hurry that I 
thought they’d just let our car roll down into the water, 


” 
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The men searched under the freight platform. 


so that they could get by. But anyway, they didn’t do 
that. I guess they liked us, because we did them a good 
turn. 


S soon as Westy gave them the film out of his pocket 
camera, they lifted a big heavy log across the tracks, 
near the water. They said they thought they could let the 
car roll easily against that, without any danger of its 
going on down into the water. You bet we were nervous 
till we saw them do it, and then we realized that probably 
those thieves could have done the same thing, except that 
they didn’t care anything about other peoples’ property. 
The men thought that the two fellows would cut through 
the woods and come out at a town named Skunk Hollow. 
Ozone Valley, that was the new name of it. So we all went 
in the two cars to that place, because a train stopped there 
at about half-past eight, and they thought that maybe 
those fellows would take the train. 

I don’t know which went faster, the automobiles or 
Pee-wee’s tongue. Anyway, Pee-wee’s tongue was running 
on high. He sat behind me in the big machine, wedged 
in between two big deputy sheriffs, and he told every 
act that scouts have done 
since the Movement _ started. 
Blamed if I know how he finds 
those things out, but he does. He 
gave them Westy’s whole history 
and told how Tom Slade won the 
gold cross and how burglars and 
highwaymen’ weren't safe any 
more, on account of the Boy 
Scouts. Every time they told him 
wonderful, he would say, 
*“That’s nothing,” and come right 
back with a five reeler. Oh, boy, I 
thought I'd die, but I guess the 
sheriffs liked it. Anyway, they 
laughed a lot. 

Pee-wee told them about 


heroic 


it was 


a scout 


in the dismal north (that’s what 
he called it) that rescued a 
maiden. He told them a maiden 
was something like a girl, “only 
more kind of pale and weak and 
helpless like.” I nearly doubled 
up. 

But anyway he didn’t mention 
cooking. 
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a couple of milk cans. The men searched all around jn 

the woods and under the freight platform, but 

couldn’t find the two fellows. 
“Don’t you get discouraged,” 


they 


Pee-wee told them: 
“often I couldn’t find 
things and then later 


they’d turn up.” 
“Oh, they'll turn 
up,” the she riff said; 
“and theyll go up, 
too. Just give us a 
chance to get those 
films developed.” 
Pretty soon the 


crain came along, go- 
ing toward Skiddy- 
unk, It was a way 
train and I guess it 
stopped every now 
and then. to change 
its mind. It had a 
couple of baggage 
cars and a couple of 
freight cars and a re- 
frigerator car and 
one passenger car at 
the end. There were 
only few people in 
the car. 

The sheriffs search- 
ed the whole train, 
but they couldn’t find 
the two fellows any- 
where. They _ even 
searched the refriger- 
ator car, put I didn’t think they'd be there, because they 
were fresh enough without going on ice. 

The conductor was a big fat man; he was awful nice. 
When the sheriffs told him about us, he laughed and said, 
“That's funny; I have a bill for that car; I’m going to 
pick it up to-night.” 

I said, “ We heard there wasn't a freight on the Slopson 
Branch till Tuesday morning. We don’t exactly want to 
go back yet.” 


. , / ps fuk | 
el, a 
j ry 
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E said, “ Well now, Sonny, you see I haven’t got any 
any say about it. I get a bill and that’s all there 
is to it. There might be a freight out of Slopson to-mor- 
row or the next day, and then again, there might not. 
You could come near sending the whole of Slopsen by 
Parcels Post. I’ve heard about you kids and I’ve got 
word to look after you. Tou re mighty lucky you didn’t 
all go gerflop into the lake.’ 
“How soon is there another train through here?” the 
sheriff asked him. 
* Twelve-fifteen, if she’s on time,” the conductor said; 
“shes a through from Buffalo.” 
“ Believe me,” I said; “ that’s one 
town I know something about, Buf- 


falo. T’ll never forget Buffalo, 398 
Mls.” They all laughed. 

“She doesnt stop here, does 
she?” the sheriff asked. 


“Stops at Skiddyunk for water,” 
the conductor said. “She passes us 
down at Red Hill siding.” 

The sheriff said, “I guess two of 
us had better watch the station here 
and be on the safe side in case she 
slows down, and the other two 
will go down in one of the machines 
and keep an eye out at Skiddyunk. 
They might get on there. We'll 
probably beat you to Skiddyunk, 
but if we don’t, nab *em if they get 
on. They’re going to try to get 
away from these parts, I know 
that.” 

I was just thinking we'd have to 
hike back along the road to our 
little Home Sweet Home, when 
the conductor said, “ Hop on, you 
boys.” 


HEN we got to Skiddyunk, 


CHAPTER XXII the sheriff and one of his 
RAILROADING men were already there. But there 

HEN we got to the Ozone wasn’t any sign of the two fel- 
Valley Station, there wasn’t lows. Then the train started 
anything there, but the ozone and The Conductor was a big fat man; awful nice. backing up along the Slopson 
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Branch and the two sheriffs stayed on it. Pretty soon we 
were back almost to where we had started from. There 
wasn’t any station at Ridgebore, but the sheriffs looked 
all around the closed-up store, in the woodshed and under 
the platform. Then the train backed down the siding and 
very gently bunked into the Brewster’s Centre car. There 
were men swinging lights and shouting to each other, while 
one coupled our car to the train. Then there was a lot 
more shouting and swinging lights and then we started. 
We stood on the back platform of our own car and I 
could see the moon just beginning to shine on the part of 
the lake that we were moving away from. The wheels 
rattled, rattled; and it seemed kind of as if the car was 
saying so long, so long, so long 
Pretty soon, away across the lake, we could see a light 
and we knew it was the fire at Camp Smile Awhile. Then 
we passed the store that was all closed up tight and I 
said, “So long, store. So long, Camp Smile Awhile.’ 
And while we stood out there on the back platform, the 
wheels kept saying, s’long, slong, slong, s’long, slong. . . 
Gee whiz, I was sorry. 





CHAPTER XXIII 
Crazy Srurr 

NE thing sure, those auto thieves weren't on our 

train; they didn’t get on at any of those three places, 
Qzone Valley or Ridgeboro or Skiddyunk. The two 
sheriffs got off at Skiddyunk again, to keep a watch when 
the late train came through. The Skiddyunk Station was 
all dark. As we left it the wheels kept saying, “ s’long, 
slong,” and pretty soon we couldn't see it at all, and I 
knew that the country where we had had so much fun was 
way back there in the dark and that probably we’d never 
see it any more. 

That was a single-track railroad and as we stood on the 
back platform, we could see the two shiny rails going 
away back into the dark. 

“Let’s go and sit down,” I said; “ I’m tired.” 

We had a shoe box full of eats that the girls at Camp 
Smile Awhile had given us and, yum, yum, those sand- 
wiches were good, 

Pretty soon a brakeman came staggering through, hold- 
He had a red lantern and he hung it 


ing onto the seats. 
“So's the flyer won’t bunk her 


on the back platform. 
nose into us,” he said. 

“Reg’lar private car, you kids got,” he said. 

I said, “ When do you think we'll get to Bridgeboro, 
New Jersey?” 

“Depends on the out trains from New York,” he said; 
“we get in about three. No telling how long you'll stand 
in the yards. If you’re picked up pretty quick, you ought 
to be home in time for breakfast. But there’s no telling 
with a dead special.” 

I said, “ You don’t call this car a dead one, do you? 
You ought to have seen the adventures it had.” 

He laughed and said, “ A dead special is a pick up. It 
ain’t carried straight through. It’s picked up and laid 
down and picked up. See?” 

“We should worry when we get home,” I said: 

“You'll get there,” he said, nice and pleasant; “ don’t 
you worry. 

“Worry?” Connie said; “that must be a Greek word; 
I never heard it.” 

He was an awful nice fellow, that brakeman. 


RETTY soon we were all sprawling on the seats, 

started on our favorite indoor sport, jollying Pee- 
wee. The train went through a pretty wild country 
and sometimes we could look way down into deep valleys, 
and sometimes moun- 
tains went right up 
straight from the tracks 
and seemed like walls 
outside the windows. 
















Wig said, “Tomorrow is Columbus Day.” 

“Right the first time,’ I told him; “I wish we weren't 
going to get home till Tuesday.” 

“What’s the difference between 
wanted to know. 

“Ts it a conundrum?” TI said. 

“No, it’s an adverb, I mean a proverb,” he said. 

“Tuesday and what?” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Tuesday and nothing,” Connie said; “ just Tuesday. 
Ask me the answer to it?” 

“You're crazy,” Pee-wee shouted; “what’s the answer 
to it?” 

Connie said, “There isn’t any answer. 
another? How many onions are there?” 

“ Where?” Pee-wee yelled. 

“ Anywhere,” Connie said. 

“That shows how much 
screamed. 

I laughed so hard I nearly fell off 
the seat. 

“What’s the cause of tears?” Connie 
said right back at him. 

“ What?” Pee-wee asked him. 

“ Crying,” Connie said; “ Why 
sky blue?” 

“Why is it?” the kid shouted. 

“Tt isn’t,” said Connie, “look out 
of the window, it’s black.” 

“That isn’t a_ riddle,” 
shouted. 

“It's a fact,’ Connie said; “ what's 
the answer to a question? ” 

“You make me _ tired,’ the kid 
screamed; “ what kind of a question?” 

“Any kind,” Connie said; *“ how fast 
is a mile?” 

“A mile isn’t fast, you crazy 
Indian!” Pee-wee screamed at him. “That shows——” 

“All right, how slow is it then?” Connie asked him. 
“Suppose I have my picture taken.” 

“ Well, what?” the kid blurted out. 

“ Nothing,’ Connie said. 

“You said, suppose you had your picture taken,” Pee- 
wee screamed. 

“All right, 
laughed. 

“ He's got a right to have his picture taken, hasn’t he? 
said. “ You can take mine if you’ll bring it back.” 
“You're all crazy,” Pee-wee shouted; “ you don’t know 
riddle when you see one. Do you call those riddles? A 
riddle is something where you ask a question and the 
answer, kind of, means something else.” 

“ Precisely,” Westy said; “the same as somewhere is a 
place you get to, by going to it. Deny it if you can.” 

“Well, there’s one place I’m going to,’ Connie said; 
“and that’s asleep.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I'll go with you,” Wig said. 

I don’t know how it is, but just before we turn in, we 
always have a lot of nonsense like that. I bet you think 
we’re crazy. Pretty soon Westy and I were the only ones 
awake. He’s so careful he never goes anywhere without 
thinking it over beforehand—not even to sleep. If he were 
going to go crazy, he’d have to think it all over before- 
hand and count ten first. Talk about watching your step; 
he has his chained. And he always remembers where he 
puts things, too. He never even loses his temper. I don’t 
lose mine much, but gee whiz, I mislay it sometimes. 
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Tuesday?” Connie 


Want to hear 


sense you have,” the kid 


is the 


Pee-wee 


suppose I did; what of it?” Connie 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Up in Tue Arr 


66 HIS is a pretty wild country,” Westy said; “ it’s 
all mountains. Do you hear the echo of the 
engine?” 

Just as clear as could be, I could hear the sound of 
the engine echoing back from the mountains, 
the chugging and rattling sounded double, 
like. Then, pretty soon, it kind of died away. 

After about half a minute, Westy and I 
just sat staring at each other, listening. 

“That’s funny,” I said; “it seems to be 
going farther away.” 





I could hear the frogs croaking ’way down. 





“ That's an owl.” 
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“It sounds like the trains when you hear them at ‘Temple 
Camp,” I said. 

He said, “ That isn’t our train, it’s another train; it’s 
over that way. We didn’t hear it before, on account 
of ours.” 

I guess neither of us said anything for about half a 
minute, and all the while we could hear the rattling of the 
train, away off somewhere. 

I said, “ Westy, we’re slowing down; it feels kind of 
funny; do you notice? ” 

“ How? ” he said. 

“We're slowing down and there isn’t any knocking of 
the cars against each other.” 

We both listened and all the while we could hear the 
rattling of a train far away. 

“It feels just the same as it felt when we rolled down 
the siding,’ I said; “I don’t know, 
kind of funny—easy like.” 

He opened the window 
shouted, “ Look, look! This 
alone. Look off there.” 


and then 
ear’s all 


WAY ahead of us, but a little 
over to one side, we could see a 
bright spot moving along and _ little 
bright dots in back of it. I knew it was 
the brightness thrown by a headlight 
and the lights showing through car win- 
dows. It was our train scooting along 
around the mountains. Our car kept 
slowing down very easy sort of, as if 
there was nothing pulling it or holding 
it back either. I knew the feeling, be- 
cause I had been on that car when it 
that before. It went slower 
and slower and then the 


was like 
and slower 


wheels sounded different—sort of hollow, kind of. 
Then the car just crawled along and at last it 
stopped. 


“Look down,” Westy said; “I can’t see the ground. 
Do you hear the water rushing?” 

I looked out of the window and down, down, down, till 
I couldn’t see anything but just the dark. But I could 
hear water way down there. 

“We're on a high bridge,” I said. 

Just then the wind blew strong and it brought the 
noise of that train near again. And it shook the bridge, 
too, ever so little. 

Westy said, “ Roy, we’re a couple of hundred feet up. 
You know just how the water in Black Gully sounds up 
near Temple Camp. That’s over two hundred feet.” 

“What happened, do you suppose?” I asked him. 

“Coupling broke, I guess,” he said. “ Let’s have one of 
those lifters from the stove.” 

We dropped one of the iron lifters and listened to hear 
it fall. But all we could hear was a little splash, away 
far down. 

“This bridge must be terribly high,’ Westy said; “ feel 
how it shakes in the wind.” 

“This is a dickens of a spooky place to be,” I told him; 
“especially in a strong wind.” 

“You said it,” Westy answered. 


EE WHIZ I've often felt kind of shaky going over 
a high bridge in a train, but to be left standing in 
the middle of one; oh, boy! 

“Let’s go and see what happened,” he said. 

We got the red lantern from the back platform of the 
car and went through to the other platform and held it 
down, There was nothing at all beneath us, except ties 
very far apart, and the rails and the heavy steel runners 
outside the rails. The coupling was broken, all right. I 
guess that coupling must have been an old timer. 

“Hang the lantern on the rail,” Westy said, “ while 
I get down and see what happened.” 

“Took out what you’re doing,” I said; “there’s two or 
three hundred feet of space below you. Watch your 
step.” 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CHAPTER 


in the Dark, 


EAD silence fell for a 
moment with the dark- 
ness. Then a_ slight 
sound came to Terry’s 
ears—his father’s heavy breath- 


ing, as if the old man had fallen 
asleep exhausted by the shock of 
Mora’s attempt to him of 
the one thing that he had to show 
fora lifetime of struggling. 
lerry’s mind was working very 
fast. He realized that 
Mora’s eves, as wellas 


rob 


his own, would soon 
become accustomed to ME. 
the darkness, and that < 
not unlikely the in- 
truder would be able 


to discern then enough 
of his surroundings to 
put him in control of 


the — situation. At 
first Terry had been 
able to see nothing— 
nothing but inky 


blackness; but now é 
siowly several things were creeping into his vision, the 
shadowy bulk of the bed, the faint outline of the window, 
the feeble from outside, which threw a 
ghostly aureole upon the wall. 

Fumbling in his pocket, he found a match. He 
was about to strike it when the thought came to him 
that doing so would immediately give Mora the advan- 
tage. If he should strike a light Mora would see him at 
once, while his own discovery of where Mora 
not be so quick. He realized, too, that Mora 
matches with him, being a heavy smoker, and that he must 
have been reasoning along the same line as to the folly of 
lighting one. The desperado had to deal with only a sick 
man and a boy, but if he should stand with a light in his 
hand he would be an easy mark in case either of the two 


glimmer of light 


was would 


surely had 


had a gun, 

The truth was that both father and son were unarmed; 
but there was a rifle under Bart McGlory’s bed. The idea 
of shooting a man was not to Terry’s liking, but he knew 
he would prefer to do even that than to see his father 
robbed of the fortune that lay waiting up in the hills. So, 
going down on his hands and knees, he crept very slowly 
and silently toward the bed. His shoulder brushed 
against it, and he wormed his way underneath, spreading 
his hands out before him feeling for the weapon. He 
found it at last, and was groping .his way cautiously out 
with it when it struck with a loud clang against the bed. 


E heard Mora coming toward him; the next moment he 

found himself struggling with him. He was no match 
for Mora, who was trying to get possession of the gun. For 
a time,-aided by the darkness, Tarry succeeded in keeping 
his hold on the weapon, but he knew it was a question of 
only a few moments at most when it would be wrested 
from him, and then Mora, who must be certain by now that 
old Bart was out of the reckoning, would be able to do as 
he pleased. 

Terry was getting tired, and his grasp on the gun was 
weakening as Mora tugged at it, when the short, sharp 
bark of a dog sounded outside. Terry knew that bark. 
Red had arrived, back from one of his rambles in the hills. 
{nd Red knew already that trouble was stirring that 
needed his attention, for he was growling angrily as he 
drew nearer. 

“Red!” cried Terry breathlessly. “Red! Help!” 

For an instant a dark form appeared in the dim. light of 
the open window, and the dog came leaping into the room. 

An Irish Terrier—-and that was Red’s breed—is one of 
the best-natured of dogs as a rule; but, when his blood is 
roused to the tighting point, look out for him. <A born 
fighter through and through, this sandy-haired, long-nosed, 
sturdy little beast, ready to give up his life rather than 
admit defeat, but sure to make his foe pay dearly for it. 
And he doesn’t stop for an instant to consider, doesn’t care, 
how formidable his antagonist may be. Bull-dog, mastiff 
or man, the spunky Irish Terrier pitches in, and stays, no 
matter how great the odds against him. 

So Red, true to his courageous race, pitched in, caring 
nothing whether Mora was armed or weaponless, big or 
little. Red never worried his long, flat head with such con- 
siderations when he faced an enemy. 

Barely in time, Mora threw up an arm to keep the dog 


ilver Prince 


=~ 





By 


from his throat. Over this arm 
Red’s teeth, the long, white, power- 
ful teeth of a dog in the prime of 
life, closed like a steel trap. 
Bellowing with pain, Mora strug- 
gled to his feet, dragging Red up 
with him. The man swung his free 
right fist to the dog’s head with all 














new arrival in the mining camp came riding up Willow Guch. 


his force, but Red hung on. Again the fist struck him, 
then opened and caught his jaws, prying them apart. Red 
dropped to the floor; but Mora was free only an instant, 
for the determined beast immediately seized his leg. 


ERRY could see very little of what was going on, but 

he knew that Mora would surely draw his revolver and 
shoot Red if he could not shake him off. The boy had lost 
his gun, Mora having wrenched it from his Ifands just as 
the dog sprang into the room. It might be lying some- 
where on the floor, but there was no time to search for it. 
His only chance to save Red was to grab him and drag 
him away. Groping for the dog, he seized him by the 
collar, clasped a hand over the animal’s nose, pulled him 
off, and drew away as far from danger as the size of the 
room alllowed. 

“Tm going to kill that cur!” growled Mora. 

A shot rang through the rom; a bullet whizzed over 
Red, and bored a hole in the wall. Red barked, strug- 
gling to get away, furious to renew the fight. 

As Mora stood, revolver in hand, ready to shoot again, 
the door was thrown open. Facing them was Effie Mor- 
row, in dressing gown and slippers, her black hair down 
her back, a menacing pistol in one hand, a flickering 
candle in the other. 

“Don't you make a move, Mora!” she cried. “I’ve got 
you covered, and you needn't think I won't shoot.” 

Mora blinked at her stupidly, the sudden illumination 
dazzling him. At best his mind moved slowly, and now he 
was bewildered by the rapid shifting of circumstances. It 
had seemed simple enough to break into the room and rob 
old Bart of his secret. Not for a moment had he consid- 
ered the possibility of being thwarted by unexpected devel- 
opments. Never had he fallen into such a streak of bad 
luck. Everything had promised so well; then the light had 
been snuffed out at the critical moment, and, equally unex- 
pected, the dog had taken a part in the affair. And now 
here was a girl to deal with. The situation had grown too 
complicated for him. 


“Drop that gun,” 

ORA hesitated. He would have preferred to have a 
M man facing him from behind that threatening revolver. 
He was not lacking in courage, and had been through 
many a gun fight, but being held up by a girl was a 
brand-new experience. He studied her face, wondering 
whether she would shoot if he should fail to obey. He 
knew women were uncertain creatures; there was never any 
telling what they might do. This girl might shoot, or she 
might be bluffing; she might lose her nerve at the critical 
instant; she might faint; but no, not this girl. He could 
see on closer scrutiny that she wasn’t the fainting kind. 

“T’m going to count three,” Effie announced, “ and then 
I’m going to blaze away if you don’t drop that gun.” 

The gun fell rattling to the floor. 

“ What are you doing here, Mora?” Effie demanded. 

“I dunno as it’s any of your business,” Mora answered 
sullenly. “There was a bit of important information I 
couldn’t get nowhere else, so I come here after it.” 

A long-drawn gasp from old Bart caught Effie’s atten- 
tion. The old man’s half-closed eyes and deathly white 
face startled her, for he looked as if his last hour had 


Effie commanded, sharply. 
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come. Forgetting Mora for the moment, she hurried to the 
bedside. 

That moment’s respite was enough for Mora. He did 
not need to stoop to pick up the weapon on the floor, for, 
though Effie had not realized it, he was a two-gun man, 
and another six-shooter hung from the back of his belt, 
Quick as a flash, as soon as the girl’s eyes turned away 
from him, he whipped his out and covered her with it. : 

Mora’s hands were far quicker than his wits, 
but his mind was working much faster than 
usual now, and, profiting from experience, it 
occurred to him that Effie might put out the 
candle she carried, outwitting him, as Terry had 
done. Carefully he struck a match and lit the 
candle that stood on the table. Grinning with 
satisfaction he turned a corner of an eye 
Terry and the dog as he watched Effie. 

“ Now, Miss,” he said, “I guess it’s your turn 

to drop a gun.” 
With flushed face 
and flashing eyes Effie 
Le, turned and faced him. 
: “You brute!” she 
cried. *'You’ve al- 
most done for this old 
man. Can’t you see the 


on 


condition hes in? <A 
man like you is low 
enough to do = any- 


thing. But vou don’t dare shoot me. If you did there'd 
be a lynching in this camp, and you know it.” 

Mora had had no intention of shooting. He had few 
scruples when it came to killing men, but he drew the line 
at the other sex. However, he did not mean to leave that 
house without Bart McGlory’s cherished scrap of paper. 
Now that he had risked so much he was ready to go to 
almost any extreme to get it. He moved closer to Effie, 
threatening her with his revolver, and, catching her in an 
unguarded moment, snatched her weapon from her hand. 

‘Now I guess there won’t be no more trouble,” he said 
with a grin; and, bearing in mind that old Bart had taken 
the paper, he stepped toward the bed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A StRANGER ARRIVED. 

NEW arrival in the mining camp came riding up Wil- 
low Gulch that night at the end of a journey that had 
taken several days. His buckskin cow pony picked its 
way cautiously and warily along the trail after covering 
seventy miles since morning through the rough hill country 
that lay to the south. But the rider, though his cowhide 
chaps and red shirt were powdered with the dust of three 
counties, felt as lively as if he had just jumped out of his 
blankets after a good night’s sleep. To bring him‘even to 
the yawning stage would have taken a good deal more than 
seventy miles of riding. A wiry, hard-muscled man, clear- 
eyed, a picture of perfect health, he could keep going day 
and night for forty-eight hours at a stretch, and had done 
so many a time, stopping only to change horses, perhaps 
catching a bit of sleep now and then in the saddle. To him 
seventy miles was a short journey—just enough to give him 

a good appetite for his evening meal. 

He had counted on being in Creede’s camp by dark, but, 
meeting an old friend at Del Norte, had laid off there to 
chat with him. It was now so late that he was wondering 
where he was going to find a night’s lodging. So far as he 
himself was concerned, he didn’t care particularly whether 
he found shelter, for he could roll up in the blankets that 
were strapped to his saddle and sleep anywhere, but he 
was anxious to get to some place where he would be able 
to give his horse a rub-down and a good meal of oats. 

He had passed several cabins, but they were dark and 
silent; not a sign of life anywhere. A wind sighed mourn- 
fully through the willows; thousands of stars shone in a 
cloudless sky; to the west rose a huge range of mountains 
flecked with snow; on either side of him the steep store 
walls of the gulch threw their shadows across the trail; 
the swift waters of the creek, tumbling over their bed of 
boulders under a roof of ice, sent a sound like distant 
thunder echoing through the chasm. 

With lively interest the rider studied his surroundings. 
He was a plainsman, and the steep gulch had the attrac- 
tion of novelty. He stretched his lungs with the bracing 
mountain air. 

“So this is Creede’s camp,” he mused. “ Wonder where 
all the boys are keepin’ ’emselves. Heard they was roamin’ 
here from all the West, but it sure is some lonely place s° 
far.” 

At a bend in the trail a feeble shaft of light shone from 
a cabin window half hidden in a patch of willows. 

“T reckon this is worth inquirin’ into,” he reflected. 
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JT the cabin door he dismounted, swinging the reins over 
A the horse’s head, signal enough to any well-trained 
cow pony that he is to stand where he is left. He was 
about to knock, when he heard a high, feminine voice, trem- 
ulous with excitement. For a moment he stood listening. 
He heard enough to conclude that something was going 
on inside that needed his attention. Very cautiously he 
tried the door. It was locked. Going to the window from 
which came the iight, he peered inside. 

One look was enough to stir him into action. He threw a 
leg over the window-sill, hoisted himself up, and dropped 
into the room. As he did this both hands went to his hips, 
and brought out two huge revolvers. 

Jim Mora, as he reached Bart McGlory’s bedside, was 
startled by a slight sound, a soft thud on the floor. He 
turned quickly. His dark eyes grew big with surprise. 
Facing him from just inside the window stood a man who, 
so far as his appearance went, at least, was a typical cow- 
puncher. High-crowned sombrero, leather chaps, high- 
heeled boots, long, cruel spurs, all spoke of the cattle 
ranges. There was even a slight bow to the legs, a pecu- 
liarity which almost invariably characterizes a man who 
has spent a lifetime in the saddle. He was a fairly young 
man, certainly not more than in his early thirties, with 
short, crisp, curly, brown hair, a rich, healthy color under 
his coat of tan, and his gray eyes had both tke slight squint 
and the far-away expression of the plainsman accustomed 
to gazing over long distances. He was crouching just a 
trifle, his whole. body tense, alert. But his face bore a 
boyish grin, which contrasted oddly with the sinister six- 
shooters in his hands. He might be amused, but he was 
certainly not a person to be trifled with—-not just then. 

“Put ‘em up,” said the stranger quietly. 

Mora threw up his arms. Slow-witted though he was, he 
was a quick judge of men. This unexpected visitor surely 
“had the drop on him,” and would undoubtedly prove 
highly dangerous if crossed. 

“Turn round,” the stranger commanded. “I don’t like 
your face.” 

Mora obeyed promptly. The stranger stepped up behind 
him, and snatched his weapon from one of his raised hands. 
Then he picked up the revolver and the rifle that lay on 


the floor, and deposited all three in a corner. He was 
careful to keep an eye on Mora while he was making sure 
the weapons were safely out of his reach. 

This matter attended to, he stood staring at Mora as if 
wondering what to do with him. After a moment he 
turned his gaze to the others. Effie’s back was turned 
toward him, for she was bending over the bed, anxiously 
giving her attention to old Bart. Terry, still keeping a 
grip on Red’s collar, was studying the new arrival with 
deep interest. ‘The was no longer growling or 
struggling to get aw He seemed to have accepted the 
latest intruder as a friend. 

“What’s it all about, son?” asked the stranger, with 
a puzzled look in his eyes. 

“ He’s a thief,” Terry answered. 
to rob us.’ 


dog 


“That’s all. He tried 


HE stranger studied Mora again. “Huh!” he grunted, 

shaking his head. House robbery was a rare crime in 
the wild places of the West. There were bank robbers 
and horse thieves; but a shack like this didn’t seem tu 
suggest much in the way of reward for a burglar. 

While he was pondering the matter he became aware 
that Effie had turned, and was watching him. Her steady 
scrutiny seemed to embarrass him, for he turned red to 
the roots of his hair. Pulling off his hat he strode toward 
her, his high heels clicking sharply on the floor, his spurs 
jangling. 

“T reckon this pesky critter has been actin’ up pretty 
bad, said. “Sorry I didn’t come along 
sooner. 

“Well, you did come in time to save us a lot of trouble,” 
Effie replied, “and I’m grateful. But now what are we 
going to do with him?” 

“T’ve been sort of thinkin’ I’d kick him through that 
window, ma’am,” he said doubtfully, scratching his head, 
“but I s’pose that’s kind of rough-house stuff to pull off 
before a lady. I dunno just what to do with him ’ceptin’ 
to turn him loose. I reckon he won’t bother you no 
more.” 

“Yes, let him go,” said Effie. 
my sight the better I’ll feel.” 


ma’am,” he 


“The sooner he’s out of 
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He stepped up to Mora, pointing a finger at the des- 
perado’s nose. “ Now, you sneakin’ hyena,” he said, 
“you’re goin’ to get out of here pronto, and don’t you 
come roamin’ round here no more, for my triggers are 
mighty loose when I get peevish, and I’m plannin’ to 
make some stay in this here ¢amp.’ 

Into Mora’s eyes came a malicious gleam. 
goin’ to make some stay in this camp, eh?” 

That’s somethin’ that does me good to hear, for Im 
countin’ on meetin’ you again, stranger, when things is 


“So you're 
he sneered. 


more even up.” 

“Oh, that'll be all right,’ 
“And now you git—quick.” 

Mora glanced longingly at his revolvers lying in the 
corner; but he knew it would be hopeless to try to re- 
cover them. Walking quickly to the window, he dropped 
out into the dark, 

“Did you leave a horse out here?” Effie cried out anx- 


returned the other, smiling. 


ious'y. 

“Yep, I got my horse out there,’ 
“But dont you worry about that, ma’am. 
don’t let anybody on his back but me. If 
tries climbin’ him he'll get bucked sky high.” 

“But you’d better come outside and watch him,” Effie 
suggested. She led him to the door through which he had 
tried to enter the cabin, unlocked it, and stood holding 
it open for him while he stepped outside and looked down 
the trail. 

“ He’s makin’ tracks fast,” he said, coming back to her. 
“No danger of him hangin’ too close round here tonight.” 

Effie hurried back to Bart McGlory. The old man had 
fallen asleep again, and breathing heavily. She 
closed the window softly, pushed a plug between the 
jambs by v of a lock, and, followed by Terry and 
ted, returned to the man in the ad joining room. 

“Somebody sick?” inquired the stranger. 

Effie proceeded to tell him about old Bart ,and went 
on to describe their adventure with Mora. She did not 
say a word about the scrap of paper Mora had come to get. 

“Well, ma’am,” said the man at last, “ Ill prob'ly be 
hangin’ out in this here camp for quite some time. My 

(Continued on page 51) 


> the stranger replied. 
That horse 


that crittur 


was 











“No danger of him hangin’ too close ’round here to-night.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Tie Kipnarrine or Suerive WILLetrts 


[ was at supper time, while Andrew was broiling 
i chop before the fire, that he turned about 
to offer 

“T have been wondering whether Job Herron 
believe us,” 


a suggestion to the others, 


one would 


go over to see Deputy 


right when he said no 
he remarked. 
Sheriff Willetts; he is the man who has this island’s 
affairs in charge. We saw him once at Caleb Buck- 
salls, a mild, white-haired little man, do you remem- 
ber? I would like to have some one who knows some- 
thing about the law tell us what we ought to do. 
Probably we could get him to promise not to talk 
about it even if he didn’t want to do anything. I 
am not sure of his knowing a great deal, but I can’t 
think of any one else. The real sheriff, who lives up 
on North Hero, I heard them say, was going away 
And he is almost too far to reach, 


was 
“Suppose we 


for several days. 
anyway.” 

This, the others agreed, was good advice in the light 
of what had happened that day. Job Herron’s 
threats had been vague, but they had the effect of 
making the boys wish for an older ally. It seemed 
obvious that Deputy Sheriff Willetts was the man. 
Next morning, therefore, found all three of them on 
the road to his house. It was a little place, with a 
smaller barn and steeper, narrower fields than those 
of the farms around it. Apparently Willetts had 
been elected to office for all these years on the prin- 
ciple that he had less land to care for than the others, 
ive more time to the duties of his 


could give 


and so g 


position, 

They found him a mild little man, 
described him, with a big nose and 
very small and receding chin, and with gentle, watery 
gray eyes. He dressed in faded overalls and 
was busy cultivating in the bean patch. He greeted 
them in the friendliest way and heard their story 
through without comment. When at last Andrew, 
who had been the spokesman, had finished, even then 
he did not speak for some time. Astonishment, dis- 
belief, but most of all dismay, seemed written plainly 
on his sunburned face. 

“Well,” he observed slowly, finally appearing to 
realize that something must be said, “ Well, now, I 
want to know!” 


as Andrew had 
forehead, but a 


was 


T was an exclamation that the boys had heard 
often before in that region, but it did not seem 
to shed much light on the present difficulty. 

“Now, can’t you do something?” Christopher in- 
sisted. “Can’t somebody manage to get this smug- 
gling stopped?” 

“Why, I couldn’t tell,’ Willetts replied doubtfully. 
“How am I to know if it’s true or if”—he threw 
them a quick, suspicious glance—‘ you boys aren’t 
just making it up for a joke. There was a smart 
newspaper fellow up from the capital that did that 
once; told me a great lot of stuff that never hap- 
pened, and I came near believing it.” 

“We certainly aren't making a joke of it,” Howard 
declared rather grimly. “It is beginning to look like 
something very different from that. We don’t know 
how to go on and we thought you might help us.” 

“Doesn’t appear like it was just my business, 
somehow,” replied the cautious Willetts. “ A public 
officer has got to be careful who he goes after; it has 
to be somebody that’s really broke the law. And 
people don't break the law around here.” 


“You have a warrant against Jean Lebeau right now 
for threatening somebody with a knife. Can’t you use 


that?” Andrew demanded. 

“Yes—I could,” returned Willetts unhappily, “but we 
sort of thought we would let that blow over on account 
of his having gone to war. Although they do say, over 
at the blacksmith shop, that there are rumors Lebeau was 
thrown out of the army. Yes, I suppose I could arrest 
him if I had a mind to. But how do I know if there’s 
enything to arrest him for?” 

“We will leave it this way,” Andrew said desperately. 
“We think they have some of their stuff stored in the old 
windmill near the Seven Bays, and we are planning to 
If you go with us and we find there 
are smuggled goods there, then will you believe that 
something wrong is going on and that we are not jok- 


go over and see. 


ing?” 


“Well, I don’t know but that’s fair,” Willetts admitted. 
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The voyage back to Windmill Bay was a tedious one. 


“When would you want me to go?” 

“Right now!” cried all the boys together with such 
emphasis that the little man jumped. 

“Good gracious! I was calculating I could get around 
there next week, perhaps, and talk it over with Thaddeus 
Strong, maybe, first.” 


ITH much energy they assured him that such a 
plan would not do at all. In the end they over- 
bore his objections and led him away toward the barn. 
As befitted his dignity as deputy sheriff, he was possessed 
of an official automobile, one of the very few on the island. 
It was a shabby, old-fashioned little vehicle, with much 
dingy brass work and an engine that roared and labored 
when Andrew turned it over. 
“T don’t know a great deal about driving her,” Willetts 
volunteered, “ but 4 
“ We know all about this make of car,” the boys chorused 





and hustled him, without ceremony, into the back seat, 
Andrew took the wheel, backed the machine out of the 
barn and was turning to the gate, the dawn of a triumph- 
ant grin upon his face, when they were abruptly stopped, 

“Abner! Oh, Abner!” called a strident voice from 
the farmhouse door. Buxom Mrs. Willetts, wiping 
soapsuds from her hands with her apron, Came out 
upon the step. Andrew slowed down the car while 
Wi-letts replied. 

“T'm just off on a little business, official business, 
with these gentlemen,” he explained. 

“You're not going in those clothes,’ was Mrs. Wil- 
letts’? ullimatum. 

“ But—but Amanda, I won’t be gone long. These 
boys are in a hurry,” her husband protested, while 
the three boys voiced loud explanations. 

“ He hasn’t time to change; he’s just going into the 





woods with us.” 

“Not in those clothes,” she repeated, in a tone that 
made it plain there was no more to be said. 

Very obediently, Willetts climbed out of the car 
and trudged into the house, while the boys fussed and 
fumed and tried unwonted experiments with the ma- 
chinery of the battered little car. At last the sheriff re- 
appeared, his face shiny with soap, his hair very wet 
and smooth, his wife giving a final twitch to his best 
coat as he went out of the door. The car went tear- 
ing away down the road with groans and creaks and 
crashing of springs that showed how unused it was 
to such speedy travel. Andrew was wondering, with 
an inward chuckle, whether the deputy sheriff would 
dare to arrest him for speeding; but he soon found 
that the sharp turns, the granite boulders in the 
road and the hysterical horses they met from time 
to time prevented any deep thought on any subject. 
Down the main highway, up a narrow, hedge-flanked 
crossroad, into the sandy track that was evidently 
an extension of the Smugglers’ Road, they went at a 
good pace. Then, where the woods were densest, 
Andrew came to a stop. 

“We are somewhere near the windmill now,” he 
said, “and we had better not give too much warning 
of our coming. We will cut through the woods the 
rest of the way.” 


’ 


RS. WILLETTS would have shuddered for the 
4 safety of the best clothes could she have seen 
the undergrowths of juniper and blackberry, the 
stretches of swamp with pools of black water, 
through which the boys were leading her husband, 
The old windmill was approached by a grass-covered 
road that led up to its great blank closed door; but 
by this way they did not dare come near, lest some 
eye might be watching them through the tiny win- 
dows.. They crept very quietly through the bushes 
that grew up to the walls, finding no need to enjoin 
caution upon the little sheriff, for he was apparently 
far less anxious to be discovered than were they. 
For a long time they lay silent under the shade of a 
great alder bush, listening for any sound within, but 
they could hear nothing. At last Christopher got up. 

“T am sure there is no one there,” he whispered; 
“at least I am going to the window to see.” 

They saw him climb up the rough stones of the 
high foundation, push aside one of the bars of wood 
that had been nailed across the window but that had 
rotted away, and peer inside. Then he looked back, 
motioned to them to follow, and dropped inside. The 
others came after him, the little sheriff clambering 
up manfully by the aid of some boosting from below 
and to the final ruin, by means of rusty nails and 
dusty, cobwebs, of the best clothes. 

Inside it was dark at first to their sun-dazzled eyes and 
very quiet. A great room with enormous beams and a tall 
ladder going up through a trap in the ceiling was all 
they saw. But presently vague masses and heaps of 
things upon the floor began to be evident, and rows of 
black casks and kegs that covered half the wide space. 
The smell of hot earth and fresh-growing forest came in 
through the window, mixed with the dusty odor of cloth 
and gunnysacks and pungent whiffs of spilled alcohol that 
filled the air inside. Andrew was going about through 
the half dark, peering and poking here and there. 

“Bales of woolen cloth,’ he announced; “ hundreds of 
them there must be, and kegs of—I don’t know all their 
smells, but there must be a dozen different kinds of 
drinks.” 

The little sheriff went forward and sniffed above the 
shiny brown streams that had leaked from some of the 
casks and trickled across the dirty floor. 
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“This ain’t right,” he said regretfully; “this ain’t 
right at all. I'll have to do something about this, I do 
declare!” 

“They keep their bulkier and heavier stuff here, I sup- 
pose,” loward observed; “things too big to carry over 
to the Isle of the Four Winds, and that they wouldn’t 
They bring it up fron. the water 


so much mind losing. 
Shh! 


and Job Herron drives it away down that road. 
What’s that?” 

It was a scrambling disturbance in a corner, a scratch- 
ing and running and presently, on a low beam, an appari- 
tion of shining green eyes in the dark. 

“It's just a cat,” Chris said, going close to investigate ; 
“a big gray one. ‘They must keep her here to drive off 
the rats. Here, Kitty!” 

He tried to get near, but with an explosion of growls 
and spitting the creature ran from one beam to another, 
finally jumped down, dashed into a corner and disap- 
peared. ; 

“Now where did she go?” wondered Chris, following 
into the dusty corner. “ Why—look here!” 


BEAM of light suddenly illuminated the dark as he 
opened a narrow door in the corner. They could 

see a long path, cut like a green tunnel through the thick 
forest and leading down toward the lake. At the end, 
like a framed picture, was a strip of shore with a stretch 
of blue water beyond and three boats drawn up on the 
shingle; one a big, clumsy one that must have been there 
some time; the other two of smaller, trimmer lines, with 
their sails still partly hoisted. A group of men stood 
about the smaller boats, talking, laughing, utterly uncon- 
scious, and leisurely unloading various bales and boxes, 
a few of which lay piled upon the beach. Jean Lebeau, 
his hands on his hips and his gay smile lighting his brown 
face, was standing in the stern of one boat, looking around 
at Job Herron, who stood on the shore with his back 
turned to the boys, but whose broad shoulders and wide 
hat were unmistakable. They could even hear the 
rumble of Herron’s deep voice and the laughing retort 
that Lebeau hurled back at him. 
Almost as he spoke, however, 
the Frenchman’s eyes glanced past 
Herron, seemed to peer up the 
green path, waver in surprise for 
a second and then become fixed 
upon the faces in the open door. 
His quick exclamation drew the 
attention of the others, who also 
turned about to look. What Job 
Herron cried out the boys could 
not tell; it roar 
of rage and a quick succession of 
peremptory orders The boxes 
and bundles were tumbled pell- 
mell back into the two boats; 
they were pushed free and a man 


seemed to be a 


in each one began frantically 
hoisting sail. Lebeau seemed to 


the commands, to 
for he 


be disputing 
Herron’s evident anger, 
raised his voice higher; so high 
that those in the doorway of the 
mill could catch broken snatches 
of what he said. 

“_Tjon’t care how few are up 
there get away with the 
stuff, anyway— Go on, I say.” 

Lebeau shrugged his shoulders, 
took the tiller and, by a gesture 
to the two men with him, ordered 
them to shake out the sail to catch 
the wind. The three boys and 
Willetts had stood transfixed for 
a moment, at first with surprise, 
then waiting to see what the smug- 
glers would do. Realizing at last 
that they were really about to 
make off in spite of their greater 
number, the four plunged out 
through the door and ran down 
the path. Lebeau, in his boat, 
got well away at once; the three 
others with the second vessel were 
slower. They got up sail clumsily, 
but pushed off, and were heeling 
over and catching the wind just 
as the boys, with Willetts panting 
behind, came out on the beach. 
All of the goods on the shore had 
been safely loaded and the two 


-g0 on 


boats had got clean away. For 
a minute the pursuers stood, 
blinking in the sharp sunshine 


and the glitter of the water, com- 
pletely nonplussed. 


“ Dow't—don’t worry so,” Andrew begged. 


“Don't let them go off like that,” cried Andrew at last, 
“they have left one boat, we can still go after them.” 

“No, oh no,” protested Willetts in loud alarm, but with 
words that fell on utterly deaf ears. The third catboat, a 
big, awkward tub with the name “Swan” painted in 
large letters on her stern, was launched headlong, the 
little Sheriff was tumbled aboard, still crying out that he 
would not go, the sail was got up and off they sped in 
pursuit. The two well in advance of the 
other, had tacked and turned and were standing well out 
from the isle of the Four Winds. It was plain the chase 
was to be a long one. 


boats, one 


OTH the fleeing vessels were better craft than the 

Swan, as the boys saw at once, but there was a 
great difference in the way that they were manned. The 
three most skilful sailors seemed to have got by accident 
into Jean Lebeau’s boat, for they dipped and skimmed 
and making the best of speed; but the other one was 
poorly handled for it hung awkwardly in the wind more 
than once as it came about and lost way over and over 
again. In spite of the unwieldiness of their own vessel, 
the boys were beginning to gain perceptibly on Job 
Herron, for Chris, while not as good a sailor as Jean 
Lebeau, was easily a better one than the skipper of Her- 
ron’s boat. Presently, however, Lebeau seemed to realize 
what was happening and dropped back to pass near his 
companions and to shout directions so that they could 
handle their craft to better advantage. Under his advice, 
the second vessel also began to draw away from the 
pursuers, so that all three swept out into the open 
lake and turned northward together. 

It was a long pursuit and an exciting one. Sometimes 
the smaller boats were far ahead, sometimes, through 
renewed mishandling, one delayed the other until the 
Swan came close, once the wind failed completely and the 
three lay, with flapping sails, easily within hail of one 
another. Lebeau caught the rénewed breeze first but 
he would not leave his comrades, so the ill-assorted three 
still sped northward, never a great distance apart. Seven 





“We three are going to see you through.” 
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Bays and the little island dwindled out of sight behind 
them, and the green shore with its hills and valleys and 
occasional white farmhouses among the trees passed by 
them mile after mile. Howard drew out his map and 
began naming the piaces as they passed, although Chris- 
topher’s frequent orders to his crew did not give much 
time for extended study. ‘Chey were beyond South Hero 
now and past the bridge that connected it with North 
Hero Island. 

“That is called the Fiddler’s Elbow,” said Howard at 
last pointing to a long point that ran far out into the 
lake ahead of them. 

“Tl not be surprised if Herron’s boat comes to grief 
there,” Chris observed. “ Look how Lebeau is dancing 
around them trying to make them understand what to do.’ 

Howard pocketed his map again and hung over the 
side of the boat, watching delightedly the awkward man- 
euvres of one vessel and the swift grace of the other. 
Fiddler’s Elbow certainly seemed to threaten destruction 
to the unskilled sailors for it looked more than once as 
though they would never clear the last trail of rocks at 
the outermost end. Christopher doubled the point skil- 
fully and rounding into the free water again gave a 
cry of triumph. 

“Look,” he exclaimed,” there’s a deep bay beyond and 
they have delayed so that we can crowd them into it if 
we manage things right.” 


OR the two smaller boats were indeed hugging the 
shore and had let him pass beyond them on the side 
toward the open lake. He came about and pursued them 
in, the bay becoming narrower as they progressed, with 
denser woods on each side. They were so close that 
they could see Jean Lebeau looking back at them over 
his shoulder, laughing, and waving his red cap at them. 
An inner point of rocks concealed the boats, for what 
they felt sure could only be a moment. 
“We have them now,” Chris cried exultantly, “they 
are bottled up in the harbour and can’t possibly get out.” 
He circled the inner point, then suddenly came near to 
dropping the tiller with an ex- 
clamation of unbelieving aston- 
ishment. For the round basin 
of the harbour was quiet and 
empty, its wooded shore showed 
no vessel either beached or at 
anchor. The boats they had pur- 
sued so far had utterly disap- 
peared! 


CHAPTER IX 
Tue Carryinc-PLace 


HE four occupants of the boat 

stared at one another com- 
pletely mystified. The water seemed 
to have opened and swallowed the 
little vessels they had been follow- 
ing. The Swan lay rocking in the 
spent ripples of its own wake 
while the boys’ wondering eyes 
searched the circle of rocky shore, 
broken only by a narrow strip of 
sand just before them. It was 
Howard who had a sudden illumin- 
ation. He dived into his pocket, 
brought out the map again and 
spread it on his knees. 

“Oh dear,” he lamented, “ Why 
couldn’t I have seen this before?” 

Beyond the Fiddler’s Elbow the 
map showed the deep bay into 
which they had pursued the smug- 
glers’ boats, but it showed some- 
thing further. On the opposite 
side of the island another inlet ran 
in almost as far, leaving a very 
narrow neck of land _ between. 
They spelled out the faded let- 
ters of the name, “ The Carrying- 
Place.” 

“Not more than hundred 
feet wide, I suppose,” commented 
Chris, “and low and sandy too, 
I suppose. Could they have drag- 
ged their boats across?” 

“T remember now about such a 
place,” said Willetts. “The fisher- 
men sometimes pull their boats 
over to save going around the 
whole island. Those men must 
have launched out on the other 
part of the lake by now.” 


two 


N landing to investigate, they 
found that it was quite too 
(Continued on page 45) 
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First Prize Awarded to Scout John Sloan 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


1. Pictures must be related to Scouting di- 

rectly or indirectly, 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
7 campaign work, ete, 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication: 

$$} that is, pictures for the September contest 


o must reach us before July 10. The competi 
tion is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE, 
i 3. Name and address of sender should by 
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With tihe 


for His Picture “Nature as an Artist” 


CONTEST RULES 


letters. Do not send negatives. 
{. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stumped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act is 
as judge of the photographs submitted. | 
G. A prize of $5.00 wil be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant judged the best and a dollar .will be paid 
for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. Photographs accepted and published | 
become the property of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Scouting in Siberia 














Scouts Sight-Seeing in China 





ERE ts a list of Boy and Sea Scout troops of 








LETTER from the Chief Scout of Antwerp, 
Belgium, M. Georges de Hasque, will be of 
interest to readers of Boys’ Lire. It was written in 


reply to one accompanying some World Brotberhood cor- 


respondence : on 
, ; i . Prague 
“Your favor came to hand just now, with accompany- $ 


ing letters of some boys. The letters have been handed 

at once to boys and troops interested in the scheme, 
Thanks, You may certainly dispose of my service for 
this. the more as Mr. Harold Parfitt, formerly (before 
1914) Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of Belgique, left already 
before the outbreak of the war for Constantinople, where he 
became a scout leader. 

“Tam very glad to tell you there were already several boys 
writing me from all parts of the U. 8S, A., probably on account 
advertising of yours. We are not overwhelmed by it, 
some of the boys might have thought we did 
not care about their cordial letters. But look, most of the 
letters dated two and three months before they reached us 
and please remember we are only starting the movement here 
after the most dreadful time you may think out. 

“A great number of our boys have learned to speak and 
write English on account of the flight to England five years 
ago, when the Bochevists came over the country. All speak 
Flemish and French nearly perfectly—there is a lot to be 
told about that. 

“Mr. W. A. Perry sent me 
about your scouting. I wonder if he got my 
spondence. Just then the mail went on very badly, still now 
I find it rather very slow, as your favor is already one month 
old. In each case I beg to thank him still for his fine gift, 
which enabled us to start writing to your boys long before 
the first letter from there reached us. We entitled our troops 
after the states of the winners of the Livingstone medal in 
the third and fourth L. L. C. and of the W. 8S. S. campaign, 


of some 


but, nevertheless, 


already a package of fine material 
further corre- 


Troop 


Antwerp and Mechlin, with the names of the 
states adopted by them in recognition of the relief work 
done by the United States for Belgium during the Great 
War, sent us by M. de Hasque, Scout Commissioner for 
the Province of Antwerp. The names given to the differ- 
ent troops were taken out of the lists of prize winners of 
the * Livingstone Medal” of the Third and Fourth Lib- 


WwW Brussels eray Loan campaigns and of the War Saving Stamp 
Scouts campaign, as given in the ninth annual report: 









the annual 
Perhaps we 
ter to wait a 
were anxious 
our thankful 
ards your 
grasp this 
to show those 
their endeav- 
appreciated 
at last were 
magnifi- 


as stated in 
report book. 
had done bet 
bit longer, but 
to express 
feelings tow 
country as to 
opportunity 
boys that 
or was fully 
by those who 
saved by their 
cent efforts. 


Pioneering Exercises of a Zurich Troop 


a great Olympic rally after the “ Jam- 
Are not some American patrols engaged 
them what we feel for 
freedom and 


“We are preparing 
boreee ” in England, 
in it? We should be glad to show 
what you all did for our little country for 
mankind.” 


in Camp 


1—First Troop of Mechlin, “ Tilinois.” 

2—Sixth Troop of Antwerp, ‘‘ West Virginia.” 
3—Seventeenth Troop of Antwerp, “ Ohio.” 
4—Fifteenth Troop of Antwerp, “ Missouri.’”’ 
5—Fourth Troop of Antwerp, ‘“ Pennsylvania.” 
6—Twenty-Ninth Troop of Antwerp, “Wisconsin.” 
7—First Troop of Antwerp, ‘“‘ Maryland.” 

8—Eighth Troop of Antwerp, “ New York.” 
9—First Troop, Sea Scouts of Antwerp, “ California.” 
10—Tenth Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, “ Maine.” 


11—Thirteenth Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, 
“ Florida.” 
12—Eighteenth Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, “ New 


Hampshire. 
13—Third Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, 
14—Second Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, 


“ Mississippi.” 
* Rhode 


Island.” 

15—Thirtieth Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, “ District of 
Columbia.” 

16—Seventh Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, “ Iowa.” 

17—Eleventh Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, “ South 
Carolina.” 


18—Ninth Troop, Boy Scouts of Antwerp, 
19—Second Troop, soy Scouts of Mechlin, 
20—Second Trvop, Sea Scouts of Antwerp. 


“ Arkansas,” 


The Mystery of Camp Ra-wa-Ka By Michael Spry—Age 15 


said Wilbur White, 
mysterious thing I 


4é¢PAM not a bit superstitious,” 
but it really is the most 
knew.” 
‘Not a single footprint to be 
about the camp; that’s the 
‘We can't let it go on,” said 
firmly. ‘“* We've been in camp only 


ever 
found anywhere 
strangest part of it!” 
Roland Drake, 
three days, and 


to have something turn up missing every morning 
is too much. If we can't discover the thief, we'd 
better break camp.before everything we have van- 


ishes into thin air.” 


This was the mystery. Each morning something, ten alt 


Mystery of Camp 
This month Mr. Joseph B. Ames, whose * 
readers, has prepared for us something about * 
In the ideal story each character should be so individualized that the reader will gain a clear mental picture of 
To accomplish this it isn't necessary lo open your story with a long paragraph giving the age, height, 


Winner of the August Short Story Contest 


NUVNLUVASUOTIUAUOLAMALHULON AUTEUR 


Our Short Story Contest 


Rules of Contest on Page 56 


The winner of the August Contest is Michael Spry, who takes the prize for the second time with “The 
are not forgotten by “BOYS’ LIFE” 


‘a-wa-hka. 
*Curly"’ and “ Jack” 


‘Characterization in Fiction. 


The shoe had stopped its strange wanderings, for 
& moment, but now it began again to move away. 
Irving saw that around it, tugging at the shoe- 
strings were several of the mysterious little visitors. 
A moment later, one of them ran across his blanket, 
apparently hunting for something, while another 
scrambled up the boot leg. Plainly the camp 
was being sacked by these creatures. After wate) 
ing them for some time, Irving gave a shout that 
not only put the robbers to flight, but brought his 
sleeping companions to their feet, 

“What's the matter? Has anything happened? 
What's up?” demanded the startled boys, 


as Roland expre ssed it, had . turns d up- missing.” weight and personal appearance of your hero, A much better method is to sift in such details as briefly and tellingly Wen Aincasunad. Gh : rege. et ies 
First it was only a necktie and collar. The second as possible during the action or conversation so that the progress of the plot may not be halted. Keep in mind too ee eee re the camp thief,” was Irving s 
night, a canvas shoe and several small articles of that mental characteristics are often more important than physical ones. You may know half a dozen boys of fifteen Solemn reply. I'll give you three guesses apiece 


little value had disappeared, But this morning 
Wilbur had announced that his silver watch with 
its practical leather chain had been added to the 
list of missing thins 

Each of the boys had quite naturally suspected in 
the beginning that one of their number was playing 
jokes upon the others; but each had solemnly de 
nied taking any part in the mystery. 


phrase. 








‘Boys, I've got a plan!” said Irving Cooper 
that night. “ We'll set a watch. I will watch until 
midnight; then Vernon can take my place until 


Will and Roland can 
until daylight.” 


that divide the 


them 


two. After 
time between 
*‘Fine!” exclaimed the other’ three boys in 
chorus. 
‘But see here,” said Ve 
his voice and 
do we know 


out there, 


rnon Fielding, lowering 
glancing uneasily around him, “ how 
that the robber isn’t hidden somewhere 
listening to our plans, this very minute?” 
replied Irving, looking suspiciously 
at the velvety, black shadows on the outskirts of the 
circle of the camp light. “TI wish I had thought 
betore I spoke up that way, but it’s too late now. If this plan 
dloes not solve the mystery I move that we follow 
ak camp the first thing in the 


‘That's so,” 


) Roland's 
suggestion and bre morning.” 
\LF an hour later, the 
blankets, and in five 


rolled themselves in their 
minutes all, except Irving, were 
The responsibility of his position as a guardian of 
the camp and its furnishings drove all thought ef sleep from 
his mind. From the distance came the long, wavering cry of 
a coyote, the shuddering scream of a screech owl, and once 
the howl of a gray wolf, while close about the camp, 
confused droning of beetles and other insects, 
crackling noise as of approaching footsteps 
Snapped and broke. 
Irving’s eyes grew 
sounds came 


boys 





rose a 
followed by a 
over twigs that 


more wide and startled as the strange 
closer and More than once, his hand 
dropped to the small rifle that lay beside him, as he imagined 
he heard the step of a man or of some large animal at his 
elbow. At last the moon rose above the spur of the range 
beyond, and sent its full blaze of light info the camp, illumi- 


closer. 


with blue eyes and light hair, but by no possible chance do you ever mix them up in real life. 
It may be an unusual turn of speech; the frequent use of a special word or 
One boy is quiet and self contained; another may be a fellow who chatters constantly, plays tricks and gets 
In writing of the latter sort, for instance, don't simply say that Jack's conversation 
It is much better to bring Jack on the stage and have him get cf a 
This will convince the reader more than long 


thing which individualizes each one. 


off frequent jokes and puns. 
end antics kept the crowd in roars of laughter. 
soke or two, or perform some unusual and amusing bil of horseplay. 
paragraphs of explanation. 

When it comes to dealing with deeper mental situations and struggles, try always to imagine what a person of 
your hero's type would think and do under similar conditions. 
A limorous boy, for instance, is not likely to perform some daring action unless frightened into it, or goaded by some 
unusual combination of circumstances. 

Another thing; don't make your hero too perfect nor dye the villain too deeply black. 
ever absolutely and constantly angelic, nor is anyone so utterly abandoned that he is beyond the reach of some good the 
Faced by a situation of stress e 
and peril, let him be troubled, nervous, afraid, eoen—just as you might be yourself under certain circumstances. 
It's only human, and your readers will like him better for not standing constantly in the limelight, or pulling a 
off all the interesting and exciting incidents which make up your plot. 

One final word. 
I read a story in which the hero, a boy of sixteen, was captain of a U. S. 
But when I came to a scene in which this accomplished person dropped from an airplane to the ‘deck of the enemy 
submarine, and captured the latter single handed, I uttered a loud yell and fired the book out of a window. 

That sort of thing is simply insulting the intelligence of your reader, 
ment and still stick within the bounds of probability. 


influence or impulse. 


PUTT 


et your hero fal: down occasionally and make mistakes. 


In writing about boys don't make them ouie utterly impossible ‘exploits. 
. submarine. 


He glanced at the open face of his 
watch and saw that it was nearly one o'clock. He was on 
the point of calling Vernon to relieve him, when suddenly he 
saw something move, a few feet from his couch of fir boughs. 
Instantly alert, he peered at the moving object and saw that 
it was a shoe one of the boys had left near the fire. While 
Irving was watching it, it turned part way around and be gan. 
to glide away. 


nating every object in it. 


RVING’S eyes nearly popped out of their sockets. He pinched 

himself to make sure he was really awake. There was the 
shoe moving along with a hitching, unsteady motion as thoug 
it were jerked by its strings. 

Raising himself cautiously, so that he could see more clearly, 
Irving caught sight of his own top boots not so far away. The 
upper part of one of them was waving to and fro, and he heard 
something drop with a sharp thud. Then peeping out from the 
top of the boot came a black head with eyes like pin points of 
light. It was followed by the rest of the body, and a little 
creature no larger than a rat hopped to the ground and scam- 
pered off. 


Always there is some- as to who or what it is. 


In a word, make him reasonable, human, natural. 


You can get plenty of interest and excite- 
JOSEPH B. AMES. 
SLA I] «=< tO investigate the nest, 


They named everything they could think of, but he 
only shook his head, and, after teasing them for 
awhile, finally announced that he was quite sure the 
looters were wood-rats. 


N°? further watch was kept for the marauders, but 
right after breakfast next morning the boys 
Started in to find the trail. When they found it, it 


In real life noone is jo them not more than fifty feet down the side of 


canon, to a spot where a great mass of inter- 
woven sticks and tough grass was surrounded with 
variety of curious objects, among them the lost 
collar. The mass of twigs was the wood rat’s home, 


That in itself Bang = ment 9 and a necktie was stuffed into one of the entrance 


holes. Further search revealed Wilbur’s watch, its 
white face gleaming in the sunshine. It had been 
dragged off by the leather chain and was not in the 
least damaged. 

Having found the stolen goods, the boys proceeded 
which they found to be a 

most remarkable affair. It was divided into two gen- 
eral rooms, one of which was plainly intended as a nursery for 
baby rats, for it was almost filled with soft down of various 
plants, bits of thistledown and milkweed, and soft bark, a 
regular feather bed, Vernon declared. 

The second room was apparently a lounging place or a sit- 
ting room, where the rats planned their raids upon unsuspect- 
ing campers. From both these rooms many passages led in 
various directions, several of them extending into the ground, 
so that even while the boys surrounded the home of the 
thieves and forced an entrance, the guilty ones all escaped by 
way of underground passages, 

Although the campers kept no watch thereafter, they took 
eare to put their belongings in a safer place. The only thing 
that happened was that food disappeared and one morning 
Irving found his boot half full of barley, showing that the 
rat horde had been at work all night, making use of a new 
granary. 

In this way the mystery of camp Ra-wa-ka was solved and 
an interesting story secured for the Nature Study Club, 
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HE boy whose skill in drawing or design inclines him toward 
= architecture as a profession should be warned beforehand 
that artistic success is difficult, requiring years of earnest 
effort, and that very few architects grow rich. A prominent 
member of the profession says that the only certainty about an 
architect’s earnings is that he may earn nothing at all, and 
that the very few men who have made money in the profession 
have not always achieved a real success as judged by profes- 
sional ideals. The financial returns are far below those in 
other professions. 

To attain any marked man must have either 
extraordinary ability or influential connections. Work comes 
to the young architect through winning competitions or 
through direct award. A showing of previous work is often 
required for entrance to competitions, so that beginners are 
barred. Without patronage or unusual ability the first com- 
missions are hard to get. In the face of these facts, hard work 
and real talent will usually win an honest living if nothing 
more, with the additional rewards of pleasant associations, 
variety of outdoor and indoor work, a profession unlimited in 
possibilities, and the artistic satisfaction which comes from 
creation and self-expression, 

The architect needs both artistic and practical qualities— 
imagination, originality, the ability to direct work capably and 
to use his patron's money economically, The work of a drafts- 
man is exacting and the responsibility of a practicing architect 
very great. Good health and good eyesight are indispensable, 


MULLAH 


O THIS. DO IT NOW. 
Write to the nearest scout troop and 





success a 


tell the scoutmaster that you are VDioneer 
Scout. (If you are!) 
Tell him that as a Pioneer Scout you are 
the official representative of the Navy and 
Boy Scout radio system in your town. aul 
Tell him that it is up to you to get the 


sent out 
scouts to 


wireless 
radio stations for 
tribute. 

Tell him that you are depending on him to 
send the messages to you. 

Ask him to get them from the nearest boy 
scout wireless operator or some other wireless 
amateur, unless he has an official operator 
and station in his troop. 

Tell him that if he does not know who the 


messages 


from the Navy 
receive and dis- 


Wireless amateurs are in his town the Sea 
scout Radio Commodore will try to find out 
for him. He keeps a list. 

It is easy to reach the towns and cities. 


They have their telegraph and telephone lines 
and express trains. What we want to do is 
to put the rural districts in the same 
so far as service is concerned, 

The Navy would not burn up good * juice ” 
every night just to amuse city folks. But it 
gives us scouts the use of millions of dollars 
worth of wireless plants every day because 
it wants us to develop operators and build 
up a system which will carry a message to 
the furthest farm in the land quicker than it 
has ever been done before, 

Some of the daily 
teresting bits of news, sent out to interest 
vou and give you practice. But once a week 
or so there is a big, important one, like the 
one on June 25 from Secretary Meredith of 
the Department of Agriculture, Did you get 
that one and tell it to everybody in your 
neighborhood as it asked you to do? If so, 
drop me a card and tell me what you did 


class 


are just in- 


messages 


TO IT, 


STICK 


iy after making your best efforts you can \h 
find no wireless station or scout troop to BH 
get the news from, write to the Chief Pioneer 1 
Scout. t 4 

Hiram Maxim, the famous inventor, says 
there are at least 250,000 amateur wireless i 
stations in the United States, # 

Ile says that he believes the members of ‘i 


League, of which 
glad to help any 
the mes 


the American 
he is the President, will be 
boy scout organization to pick up 
sages Which the Navy sends to them. 

So it is only necessary to find the most 
convenient place, and get your messages from 
that place, 

Next, plan a system for reaching all your 
neighbors—every cne. 


Radio Relay 


Some Pioneer Scouts already have reported ap */ ~~ tow Se Jreunent’s press.” Pe ee ee 
that they can reach a hundred persons. baal n 

‘Some can be reached by telephone, some by Z . SER Senet: Mtiaes 
posting a notice at the creamery, or saw will, aS , A >. > - >»,,7 ‘ 
or village store. Fa NOE Yi . : : ee 


soy neighbors can be reached by one of the 
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This article is reprinted from the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Architecture published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
because of lack of space, has necessarily been 
greatly curtailed. For a more extensive survey of 
the subject see the official pamphlet issued by 
National Headquarters. 
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N ideal training for the profession would be a high school 
course, with special attention to drawing, manual train- 
ing, mathematics and French, in which language many archi- 
tectural books are printed ; ther an architectural course of four 
years at a good university or technical school, such as Harvard, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell, the Univer- 


Pegging Away with The Pioneer Scouts Pi. 


By Armstrong Perry 


sity of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, or California, to men- 
tion a few representative schools. In the four years of such 
a course the student learns to draw, acquires the principles of 
design, and gets the general college training which is so advan- 
tageous to any professional man. Post graduate courses are 
offered, but the best post graduate course is European travel 
and study. Paris is the center of art study and the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts (School of Fine Arts) its leading school of archi- 
tecture, 

Such a preparation might be called the royal road to archi- 
tecture, although it is by no means a way of easy work and 
sure success. Lack of means should not be considered an im- 
possible barrier to such a thorough preparation. Many boys 
with more ambition than wealth have put themselves through 
college without impairing health or happiness. Even the 
course abroad is not necessarily an impractical dream for the 
poor boy. There are generous prizes, scholarships, and travel- 
ing fellowships which may be won by the worthy and ambi- 
tious; a capable boy can always find some way of earning 
money ; and living in Europe is cheaper than in America, 











OWEVER, the profession is not closed to those who can- 

not take years of study in preparation. A considerable 

proportion of practicing architects began as office boys. If a 

boy cannot go to college let him at least get all the schooling 

he possibly can. Not only technical training but general edu- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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boy scout signalling systems described in the 
Handbook for Boys. 

Challenge the boys in your rival township 
compete against you. See which bunch 
can pick up the message and post it at every 
place where people gather, in the shortest 
space of time. Report the results to the 
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WOODPECKER WIRELESS 


au occ mmm Cen 00 om oo ame mee 00 see mm ome © ese see 
'\S:°0O.S, I’m in distress, , 

_ Come lo my ait, the moments press, 
aA parrowhauk’s art the limb above, 

Cane bo my ad,  ¥ Te you lve. 

000 warm pee 6t me oo me mee 60 c0e ae ome © cee cee 
8 O 8, Lin tr distress,” 


> 


: ec cvees © come owe com awe "ance Sas 7bece oum emee o 
lve found a hole tn lhe old pine tree, 
And crept inside where he cant ga me, 
All OK, om ecsee Omeo cranes —om, Fou must slay, . - 
And come lo me here, when he's gane away. 


, 
comm Om Cmes Ommes 


Lan Gil OFS 


: 9 é 6 ai 
a ’ 
cece Cece feme CEs Owe Cwm ae Om oem Ot meme 


He's . flowre AWAY: 4 os ti 
Come to me now while tl slid és days ."* 
Meu soend the right irr lus old Knot pele; * 
And bot eck out of an dearre bowl. “ty 

| 0000 wees come omce mmm —_ =e Om omer om’ pam 


fle’s flow away.” - 


J) 


ee 


i've lragqped ame parr ae an uece Of bark, 
Theyre aofrad lo ar warlil os dee? 

50 speed your flight if you love me; 

“5 third hole up in ee dd pine Lree. 


Now care lo me” 


“Quer the woods with your ficking flight, 

/ ste you dipping, my crested knight. 
Swift as are arrow, certasre of Were, 

What in the world could such ~~ brig P 
Warn ts mny heart wits lwe far 

As 1 watch your flight, fram Gus dd pire bree. 
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Chief Pioncver Scout. 


HAVE HAD “SCOUT HELPS”? 
VERY Pioneer Scout should have a copy 
of the pamphlet “Scout Helps.” If you 

have not received yours, write for it, There 


YOU 


are separate pamphlets for the second-class 
and first class tests, so please state what 
ow your rank is, 
=mece 
quome YOU ARE INVITED TO GO CAMPING 


mee grt camps all over the country are open 

sJ to Pioneer Scouts. Of course you have 
less time to go camping than many town and 
city scouts because you bear so much respon- 


=e . sa: . 

OES sibility for the crops, flocks and herds. But 
we possibly you can get away for a week. If so, 
pn you will want to go to some camp con- 


veniently near. 

You can write confidently to “ Boy Scour 
Headquarters” in any big town or city and 
request information about camping. They 
we will make a place for you if it is possible, If 
not, they will suggest some other camp for 
you to attend, 





THIS IS THE SPIRIT! 

eco HE following letter shows the kind of stuff 

that pioneer scouts are made of: 
Valdosta, Georgia, 


Dear Sirs: 


I received your letter telling of the Inter- 


X wocm national Jamboree at London. In this let- 
Y wim ter it seems as if you thought I was still a 
mae Pioneer Scout. I am glad to say that I have 


been able to join a troop since then. This 
troop was organized in February and we are 
getting along nicely. I am Assistant Patrol 
Leader of Patrol 1, Eagle Patrol, Troop No. 
2. As I informed you previous to this, I de- 
cided to take my tests under a_  Scout- 
master’s direction so that I might go through 
my test properly as I have found I did not 
do some of the things as they should be done 
and my tests were not very thorough, I have 
again become a Second Class Scout and have 
off some of my First Class Tests, 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE CONVERSE, 





P.S.—I did not do Scout Pace properly and 
did not know that it was necessary to 
bandage. 


No shirking just because he did not fully 
understand what the tests required. No hid- 
ing behind a second-class badge after he saw 
that others had done more to win it. He 
went ahead like a scout and now he can look 
any brother scout in the face and know that 
they are equals, 














Vice President Marshall presenting scouts with bronze buttons in recognition of 





their services in the “Be Kind to Animal Week” at the Capital. 


Our Over Sea Trip 

4 INAL preparations are in progress, as this issue of Boys’ 
Lire goes to press, for our participation in the Inter- 

national Scout Jamboree in London, England, July 25th to 

August 7th, 1920, 

Every effort is being made to have the Boy 
America adequately represented in the international 
petitions, Scouts are gathering from all parts of the country 
at Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, New York. Every individual 
scout who has been fortunate enough to be included among 
the Boy Scout delegates will be given the best kind of oppor- 
tunity to know Scouting as a world-wide movement and 
every one of them will come home a better scout for having 
met brother scouts from all parts of the world. 

The delegation leaves New York on July 6th on the S, 8S. 
Pocahontas and wil! arrive in about ten days at Southampton, 
England. The boys, upon arrival in England, will immedi- 
ately go into camp and the time between their arrival and 
the opening of the international contests will be spent in 
preparation for these contests and in educational tours 
throughout the British Isles, Immediately after the close 
of the contests they will cross the channel to Antwerp, spend 
a few dzays seeing the Olympic games and battle fields of 
lgium and then proceed to France, where they will become 
the official guests of the French nation for a fortnight. They 
will return to America about the first of September. 

Colonel L. R. Gignilliat, President of the Local Council of 
Culver, Indiana, and member of the National Council, is to 
be the ranking officer of the delegation. Colonel Gignilliat 
has been actively identified with Scouting since the very 
early days of the movement, He is one of the men who gave 
very valuable advice to the National Council in solving many 
of the problems of the national movement during its early 
period, Colonel Gignilliat is Superintendent of the Culver 
Military Academy, one of the finest schools of its kind in 
America, and has had a great many years’ experience in the 
education and supervision of boys. He is eminently fitted for 
the work he has to do with the delegation and will be ably 
assisted by a staff of expert boy workers prominently identi- 
fied with scoutcraft. 

Among those who will assist him on his staff are: 

Mr. 8. 8S. Baker, member of Allegany County Council, B, 8, 


Seouts of 
com- 








of A., Assistant Superintendent of the schools in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and member of the National Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 


ica; will serve as sightseeing director of the party, 

Mr. W. P. Toms, Scout Commissioner at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, will serve as chief morale officer. 

Mr. John Lawrence Malm, Scout Commissioner at Denver, 
Colorado, will be in charge of the inspections. 





Major B. M, Roszel, Headmaster of the Winchester Military 
their 


Academy, will be the dean of the 
personal adviser, 
Mr. George W. Ehler, 


scoutmasters and 


received during the war. Mr, Charles F. Smith, expert in 
Scouting and Professor of Scouting at Columbia University, 
who has been working day and night on the preliminary prep- 
arations for these contests. His work as director of activities 
will insure a splendid showing by the Boy Scouts of America 
at the Jamboree. 

tetween the twenty-sixth and twenty-ninth day of July 
an International Conference has been called at which dele- 
gates from over fifty countries have been invited to take part. 
This will be one of the most important events internationally 
which will take place during this visit. Mr. Colin H. Living- 
stone, President National Council; Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Vice-President, National Council; James E. West, Chief Scout 
Executive ; Mr. Pirie MacDonald, Scout Commissioner, 
Norwalk, Conn., and scoutmaster, and a number of other 
delegates to be appointed will represent America in these 
deliberations, 


Scouting to the Rescue in Devasted France 
 pgeneenrs our Boy Scouts are enjoying the privileges and op- 
portunity of attending this international gathering in 
London, we shall also be interested, though not in an official 
capacity, in a very important work in France, Mr. Lorne W, 
Barclay, of the Department of Education, has been granted a 
leave of absence and will spend the months of July and 
August in charge of a camp school for leaders of boy scout 
troops in the war-devastated regions of France. Mr. Barclay 
will have several competent aides, one of whom is Mr. Frank 
C. Irwin, formerly secretary of the Boy Scouts of Saskatche- 
wan, one time organizer and director of the Boy Scouts of 
Mysore, India, Another assistant is Carlile Bolton-Smith, 
an Amherst student and first class scout of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, who will be in charge of the swimming, life saving 
and water sports in the Camp School as well as instructor 
in other athletic sports, 

The leaders will be divided into troops and patrols, as 
in America, and will be taught Scouting activities such as 
we practice here, with special emphasis on health, personal 
and public, outdoor life, and clean, wholesome, happy living 
in general. The party will have with them samples of tents 
and other paraphernalia of up-to-date camping to serve as 
models in the Camp School. In short, as Mr. Barclay says, 
We are going to give the French boys a chance to get Scout- 
ing “American style.” Mr. Barclay and his party are going to 
France at the invitation of the American Committee for 
Devastated France. The same organization has already se- 
cured the services of Hal Fullerton, *“ Chief Grub Scout,” well 
known to all Boys’ Lirp readers. Mr. Fullerton has estab- 
lished a demonstration farm in the desolated district, with 
French Boy Scouts as his “laborers,” the object being to 
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increase the food supply available and also teach scientific 
agriculture on the American plan. 


Registration Fee to Meet Costs. 

HAT is the purpose of the registration fee? It gives 

you a chance to invest in better boyhood for America, 
It helps to keep the movement one instead of twenty, makes 
the scout badge of the same value in the everglades of 
Florida as in the lumber camps of Michigan, and strengthens 
the scout bond everywhere. It makes Scouting the same 
everywhere; it nationalizes American boys; it makes for 
union, 

How is all this done? Through the efficient administra- 
tion of scout standards and ideals. During the war, how- 
ever, the cost of administration necessarily ran away from 
the registration income. The cost of things is almost double 
what it was three years ago, Are you willing to let Scouting 
suffer because of the high cost of things? The National 
Council has steadily tried to make it possible to keep the 
registration fee as it has been all along, but the present cost 
of paper, printing, services, and all those other necessaries 
needed to keep Scouting up to a high rank threatens the 
continued effectiveness of the movement. To make sure of 
the continued growth, high standards and effectiveness of 
Scouting it is necessary now to raise the fee. Surely no 
Boy Scout would want to retard the good work of the Boy 
Scouts of America and will gladly want to help make it pos- 
sible for Scouting to reach boys who have not as yet enjoyed 
its benefits. 

To meet the higher costs of business that have followed the 
war the Executive Committee, in session June 21, 1920, au- 
thorized a change in the registration fee from a minimum of 
$3.00 per troop and 25 cents for each boy in excess of twelve. 
to $6.00 per troop and 50 cents for each boy in excess of 
twelve, the change to take effect on October Ist. 

Troops registered prior to October 1, 1920, may, irrespective 
of the time when their re-registration becomes due, re 
register at the old rate for a full year at any time before 
January 1, 1921, after which date the new fees will apply in 
all cases. With the increase in fees all combination offers 
which include registration will advance 25 cents in price. 
Additional enrollment may be made at the following rates: 
If for six months or less, 30 cents; if for six to ning montns, 
40 cents; if for nine to twelve months, 50 cents. 








Some of the Good Turns 
URING the recent milk strike Bronx Council Scouts, New 
York City, made all the deliveries for a company that 
specialized in milk for babies, 

In Seattle Boy Scouts helped in collecting data for the 1920 
census, volunteering their services and attaching themselves 
to the re-check bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as distributing placards urging citizens missed by census 
takers to make the fact known. 

Troop No. 13, Ogden, Utah, has been called out twice to 
search for persons lost, three times for city police work, and 
many times for collecting food and clothing for the needy. 

In Eunice, Alabamd, the boys of Troop No. 1, saved two 
important buildings from being destroyed by fire and were 
promptly appointed an auxiliary of the Fire Department by 
the Mayor, who evidently knew a good thing when he saw it. 

From Alabama also comes the report that Montgomery Boy 
Scouts did some excellent work in connection with the Con- 
federate Veteran Reunion, serving as guides and messengers, 
and working far into the night securing lodging for the ed 
patriots, in private homes when it appeared there was an 
unexpected scarcity of accommodations, 





“No, thank you, sir. It was just a scout job,” said a boy 
in Baltimore a while ago on being offered a reward for stop- 
ping a runaway horse. Of course, that is just what you would 
expect him to say, being a scout, but it is good to know that 
really do act that way. It isn't just fiction that 
Scouting makes the kind of a boy who does his job, whatever 
it is, and wants no fuss made about it. 


scouts 





Scout Executive, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., is the ad- 
vance agent for the 
party. He will be a 
representative of the 
Games Committee. Mr. 
Ehler bas had extended 
experience as professor 
of physical education in 
the University of Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. Frederic L. Col- 
ver, Director of the 
Department of Publica- 
tions of the National 
Council, will be dis- 
bursing agent for the 
party. 








Major Lorillard 
Spencer, Scout Com- 
missioner of Manhat- 


tan Local Council, who 
was to have served as 
ranking officer, has 
been compelled, upon 
advice of his physician, 
to relinquish the oppor- 
tunity for this service. 
His physicians insist 
that he should remain 
in America for the 
summer to continue 
treatment which he has 
been under for wounds 





farm work, 


Saving a Cemetery 
OME of the boys of 
Troop No. 1, of 
Girard, recently saved 
Belmont Park Ceme- 
tery from destruction 
from fire which had 
Started in the dry 
grass and was spread- 
ing rapidly, when the 
Girard Scouts, out on 
a hike, saw the smoke 
and “got busy.” Tak- 
ing off their coats and 
dipping them in water, 
some of them fought 
the fire, while others 
were dispatched as run- 
ners to go to Girard 
for assistance. The 
flames being in due 
time extinguished, the 
boys stayed all night in 
the cemetery on guard, 
lest the fire break out 
again. A scout is noth- 
ing if not thorough. He 
takes no chances, does 
his job just right, and 
does not leave it until 


Scouts of Kettle Horse School Troop and with Mr. Alfred B. Erickson, Assistant Corporation Councel of Chicago doing it is done. 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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W HEN you fellows 

zo camping if 
you will remember 
that the little white 
blossom of the winter- 


green, or checker- 
berry, has a right to 
live; also, that the 


lovely little vine run- 
ning over the rotten 
log covered with blos- 
soms or berries, known 
as the partridge berry, 
is beautifying that old 
log, that it was there 
before Columbus dis 
covered America, and 
has a prior claim to 
the wilderness, you 
will treat all these 
things with  polite- 
ness. Why? Oh, just 
because, because— 
well, it will help you 
appreciate and enjoy 
the outdoors! It wiil 
fill your heart with 
kindness and you will 
feel at home when 
you roll yourself in 
and lie 


your blanket 

down on the bosom of 
your Mother Earth, 
while Father Sky 


watches over you with 
a million twinkling 
eyes, and your broth- 
ers, the trees, Whisper 
an evening hymn or 
tell you folk - lore 
stories of the wilder- 
ness in a tongue only 
known to the real 
Woodcrafter. and as 
you arise with the 
sun and see it reflected in each drop of dew 
on the jewel-bedecked cobwebs strung over 
the bushes, and note that each leaflet of the 
blue lupin is set with a diamond, you will 
ungerstand why I ilove boys, because boys are 
natural and a part of nature, and you will 
also understand, and join me in this Indian 
prayer, 
Weave for us, oh Great Mystery, 

A bright blanket of wisdom, 
Make the warp, the cclor of Father Sky, 

Let He-koo-las, the sun-woman, 
Lend her bright hair for the weft, 

And mingle with it the red and gold threads 

of evening, 
Oh Great Mystery! Oh Mother Earth! Oh 
Father Sky! 

We, your children, love the things you leve, 
Therefore, let the border of our blanket 

Be bending Ku-yet-tah, the rainbow, 
And the fringe be glittering Nuk-kah, the 

plenteous rain! 


HUS surrounded by your own family and 

relatives, so to speak, even tuough you 
have no human companion, you will not feel 
lonesome and when you wake up you will not 
mar and hack the trees and bushes unneces- 
sarily, and you will leave a clean tra-l. 

Why, under those circumstances, you would 
rot even harm a pack rat! 

Of course many of you do net know what 
is a pack rat. Well, he is a little gnome, or 
fairy that lives in the woods, in the caves 
and. may be found foilowing what is known 
as the Great Divide through Old Mexico up 
and into British America. Here and every- 


where we find that this rugged backbone of 
the American continent is inhabited by these 
enomes of the tribe of Scirus; 
of these 


mischief loving 
just how far north the 
hardy little mountain- 
eers extends I am un- 
able to state. I saw 
them several summers 
ago as far north as the 
Yoko Valley near Field 
on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and they prob- 
ably live much farther 
north. The Scirus is 
an extremely 
ing tribe to lovers of 
animal life, and can 
and do succeed in mak- 
ing things interesting 
for all the venturesome 
folk who penetrate and 
live in their country, so 
that they are hated 
and, whenever op- 
portunity permits, are 
trapped and killed. 

It was in the Cascade 
Mountains that I first 
met socially, so to speak, 
the Scirus Grammurus ; 
of course the mountain 
men do not know these 
creatures by such a 
name; the sturdy trap- 
pers and prospectors do 
not use the dead lan- 


territery 


interest- 


LLG 


J 


2 


guages as a medium with which to ex- 
press their thoughts, they have a very 
live language of their own, filled with 
terms unfamiliar to Eastern ears. 


i countries 
where freight is 
sarried in packs xe 
on men’s backs, to 
carry, becomes to 
pack ; hence, when 
horses are later 
introduced to car- 
ry supplies, they 
are called pack 
horses and thus 
we see that an 
animal which 
makes a habit of 
earrying things is 
called a pack 
animal and_ for 
reasons which will 
later appear, 
Scirus Grammurus 
is known as a 
“pack rat.” One 
cannot camp for 
any length of time 
in these mountains 
without hearing 
frequent mention 
of the pack rats 
and usually the | 
name is ac- ! 
companied with 
language too 
strenuous to print. 
Up to the time of which I am now writing 
I had not seen one of these notorious little 
animals, but had begun to suspect the reason 
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for their names, though I could 
meaning of the 


not guess the 
name “ Pack Rat Paddy” which 
was often mentioned in camp, and 
which always seemed to refer to 
luck, 


Country 


good 


see 


Mountains; don’t know no 


seemingly having an 
oppesite meaning to “ Pack 
Rat.” On various occasions 
I had asked my _ guide 
“ Kaintuck,”’ where this 
Irishman lived and how he 
had acquired his strange 
name, but Kaintuck always 
put me off until a more 
propitious time. 

Like everything else in 
the mountains, the propi- 
tious time came unexpect- 
edly. We were out after 
trout and I had been too 
busy keeping Kaintuck in 
sight as he “ hit the trail ” 
up the mountains to think 
of asking questions, even 
if I had the breath to do 
80. 

“You never heared tell 
on Pack Rat Paddy, what, 

no? Well, you're 
a stranger here 
and no _ mistake, 
guess you come 
from ’York all 
right, them ’York- 
don’t know 
nothin’ that’s west 
Al-lee-gain- 
more ‘bout 
its doings than the ole 


o’ the 


Dutchmen of New Amsterdam did couple hun- 


dred years ago,” 


BRE HERB 
WES 


NATIVE_AMER, 


said my guide. 
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By Dan Beard 
~ Illustrated with Sketches by the Author 


E were resting 

in the broiling 
sun where an old traii 
ran across a bit of 
treacherous slide rock ; 
this is a part of the 
mountain side where 
the soil is composed 
of loose fragments of 
rock varying in size 
from coarse sand to 
jagged stones as large 
as dry goods boxes. 

Every step on this 
treacherous ground 
Starts the stones 
rolling down the steep 
incline to the im- 
minent danger of life 
and limb of the travy- 
eler. It was not a 
spot I should have 
selected as a resting 
place, but that is be- 
sause I am a Tender- 
foot and “ don’t know 
nothin’.””.. My khaki 
coat, vest atid knick- 
erbockers were wet 
through with perspira- 
tion, my ears were 
throbbing and buzzing 
as if I had _ taken 
twenty grains of 
quinine caused by my 
strenuous work in 
climbing in an altitude 
over a mile above the 
granite blocks of 
Broadway. 

“ Kaintuck ” claim- 
ed that nothing less 
than congestion of the 
lungs would result 
from a rest in the cool inviting shade of the 
cliffs, so I meekly sat upon a blistering hot 
stone while an unperturbed and garrulous 
guide unlimbered his tongue to entertain me. 


‘é HEM critters you seed humping along 
the slide rock ain't pack rats, they 
hain’t got no tails worth mentioning, them 
thar air little chief hares—guess you don’t 
know a pack rat, a tail like a chipmunk and 
a brain full of meanness (mischief). If you 
take all the devilment from the brains of a 
hundred camp robbers (Canadian jays) a 
thousand magpies, two thousand crows an 
bile it down to an essence you will have 
what’s in the brain of a Rocky Mountain 
pack rat, 
“Last winter I wus trappin’ on South Fork, 
a wild country an’ fer six months I hadn’t a 
soul to talk to, not even a dog, snow piles 
up and up all winter and it’s a long way to 
the nearest outfitters, well, sir, I'll be corn- 
fed if the pack rats didn’t steal every blamed 
kitridge I had ’cept those in my belt. What 
did they want with them? WeH, now what 
do you suppose they wanted with three good 
pair of moccasins? They couldn’t wear them 
‘less it was fur overcoats, but they tuk them 
all the same, They stole my pipe, they stole 
my fifteen dollars worth of elks’ tusks, they 
stole my jackknife an’ they would have taken 
the cabin if it hadn’t been fastened down with 
frozen snow so that nothin’ short of a land- 
slide cud move it. Things got desperit an’ 
it was up against me to leave or make a deal 
with the rats. Now, when I say they stole, 
that ain’t exactly the truth; they air honest 
accordin’ to their lights, they traded with me 
but never axed if I wanted to trade. 
“At night the racket they kicked up would 
make you think the shack was full of school 
beys. You see, it was 
like this, they have a 
way of finding a loose 


clapboard that will 
sound well, and then 
stamping on it with 


their front feet like an 


old buck rabbit while 
they are thinking of 
what next to. trade. 


Fur my moccasins they 
left me _ three stale 
frozen fool hen’s eggs; 
my kitridge box was 
filled with white peb- 
bles; in place of my 
sweet cob pipe I found 
the jaw of a coyote, an’ 


fer my Barlow knife 
thet I bought at a 
little jerk-water town 
in Washington they 
gave me an ole fash- 


ioned copper cent of 
1830. Where did they 
get those things? don't 
ask me, they always 
keep a supply of their 
treasures cached some- 
where an’ make a trade 
with the first fellow 
who comes their way. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“Well,” observed Fat maliciously, “if 
there's a post office handy to the scene of 
carnage, we can ship it out parcel post. 
Otherwise we can tote it on our backs.” 

“Let’s kill a fawn,” suggested Dip 
promptly. 

The next morning they cooked their hasty 
breakfast by the first gray streaks of the 
dawn. “For once,"’ said Fatty, *“ we'll leave 
the dishes. I want to get well back before 
the deer get to sleep. Come on!” 

He turned from the stream and led the 
way through the rough tangle at a pace 
which made McVeigh marvel. But, at the 
end of twenty minutes, he began to move 
more cautiously. At last they came out 
into an old lumber road. Ed stopped, mop- 
ping his face and grabbing at the late 
raspberries. ‘* Dip,” he said, “ these are great 
food for bears and little Eddie. I'll follow 
after lunch. Don’t shoot behind you.” 

Half an hour later he caught up with 
McVeigh, sitting disconsolate on a windfall. 
‘Some chump’s cut off the end of this road 
and thrown it away,” he announced mourn- 
fully. “I was afraid to scout into the un- 
known alone.” 

“*Should think you would be,” comforted 
Ed “Any tenderfoot who doesn't know 
enough to look on the other side of a blow- 
down for the road oughtn't to be left alone. 
Shall I lead you by the hand?” 

He showed the way around the windfall 
and they were on the tote road again within 
five minutes. ‘“ Now you walk softly,” he 
commanded, “and you shoot quick. If we 
jump a deer here, it won't wait to ask 
about the weather.” 

The road was as empty of deer as the 
inviting little clearing in which it ended and 
Hicks, beginning to worry, decided to head 
for the ridge and try walking through the 
woods in hope of starting game. It was a 
desperate prospect but their only chance. 

The morning was as fruitless as it was 
long. At noon they ate their crackers and 
cold bacon and then went on, At four 
o'clock they were almost at the top of the 
lower hills and MecVeigh's feet weighed a 
ton apiece. “Let’s rest a minute,” he 
begged; “for the first time today, I’m glad 
I'm no centipede.” 

“It hag been some Marathon,” acknowl- 
edged Hicks, collapsing at his side. ‘ Look! 
Look!” 

McVeigh straightened, saw. Down the 
gully a buck, awakened by their voices, was 
leaping in full swing, tail up. The rifle 
snapped to Dip’s shoulder. Before the echo 
of the shot died. Fatty Hicks was beating 
him with both hands. “ You got him!” he 
yelled. 

“tee 3? 

‘**Don't know yet. 
him. I saw his tail go down. 
bit.” 

They plunged down the gully and the 
veteran Hicks picked up the trail on the 
instant. A moment later he began a war 
dance. ‘“ There he is,” he cried, pointing to 
a brown and white heap at the foot of a 
stunted spruce. “Deader'n hay.” He 
rushed forward and bent over the buck. 
“Corkin’ shot, old boy!” he _ exclaimed, 
holding out his hand. “ Bullet’s right in 
the base of his brain.” 

“What's that?” 

“Hit him in the center of the neck,” 
burbled Hicksie. “It’s one hard shot and 
you took a big chance trying it.” 

“Oh, no,” grinned Dippy McVeigh, “ not 
at all. I always hit ‘em there—'specially,” 
he confessed, *“‘when I aim at a hind leg.” 

Fat lay down and rolled while McVeigh 
gazed on his first deer and tried not to 
look proud. “I think,” he said critically, 
“TI think I'll have him stuffed and present 
him to the museum at St. Jo’s.” 

“You've got another think,” admonished 
Fat, sitting up. “ You'll stuff me with him. 
Lou can have the head; I don’t eat those. 
We've got to get busy.” 

“How are we going to tote him? He 
weighs close to two hundred.” 

“You're strong.” 

“But not simple,’ 

“Got any string? 

Dippy, wondering, produced a tangle of 
fishing line and began to unravel the snarl 
while Ed cut a pole. ‘*Here’s a hook you 
can bait him on, if you're planning to fish,” 
he observed. 

“Stop being bright,” ordered Fat. “ Roll 
Percy the Buck over and tie his hind feet 
together.” 

‘Say,” chuckled Dip, “are you. still 
afraid that buck will escape? What’s the 
game?” 

“We're going to sling him on this pole 
and carry him between us.” 

‘Glad I didn’t bag a hippopotamus. Do 
you happen to have the slightest idea where 
We are?” 

“Guess I can find that road,” 


Where is he?” 
Come on; we'll find 
He's hard 


* added Dip. 


! 
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For ten minutes they staggered and slid 
down the steep mountain, the buck getting 
heavier at each step. ‘ Let's rest while I 
look at the compass,” panted Hicks. 

“Never mind excuses,” Dip gasped. 
““Let’s cut this thing up and save a steak. 
I don’t want the silly old head.” 

“You will and I’m going to save it for 
you.” 

“Thanks, old boy,” flushed Dip. 
quit again.” 

“Don’t get sentimental. Come on.” 

This time they walked for fifteen minutes. 
The country began to look familiar to Ed. 
“We'll be on that road in a little while,” 
he promised. “Oh!” 

The exclamation was the result of the 
view on the other side of the rise they had 
won. They dropped the deer and _ stood 
looking at the impenetrable slash. ‘ We've 
got to go round that,” Fat announced 
grimly. 

Twice they thought they had found a way 
through and twice they had to turn back. 
Dusk began to settle. Hicks was at last 
forced to acknowledge that he did not like 
the prospect. ‘‘Oh, we're all right,” stated 
the optimistic Dip. ‘‘ We'll get round the 
end for a touchdown on the next play. 
Keep plugging.” 

“It's going to be pitch dark in twenty 
minutes and we've not only got to get back 
to the stream but we've got to be back at 
the lake tomorrow noon. And we can’t get 
thig Percy beast out of here in the dark.” 

“We've got to.” 

Hicks sat down and mopped his face. 


“TI won't 


“Dip,” he suggested, “let's leave Friend 
Percy here and strike for camp. We'll 


have supper, get a lantern and come back 
for him.” 

“Your brain’s not tired, anyway,’ 
mitted Dip admiringly. ‘“ Good-bye Perce. 
And he plunged down the mile-long ravine 
which ended in the clearing they had found 
in the morning. 

Supper never tasted better, even to Fatty 
Hicks. He would have eaten until loggy 
had not McVeigh kicked over the flap-jack 
batter. “Wait till we get Percy here and 
you can eat him whole,” he promised. ‘** Now 
you've got work to do.” 

“But I need lots more to eat if I've got 
to work.” 

* You won't get it.” 

“*“Get the lantern then.” 

“Got the rifles?" 

“Not goin’ to bother with ‘em.” 

“Why?” Dip looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“Only be in the way. 
Savage Indians, we'll give ’em Vercy. 
be afraid.” 

“I'm not afraid,” retorted Dip, a_ trifle 
stiMy. “Only I've always been taught to 
take a rifle with me in the woods,” 

‘Same man teach you that who taught 
you the difference between pigs and deer 
and how not to get buck fever?” growled 
Ed. “I know the woods; you can't give 
me any lessons.” 

“All right,” agreed McVeigh quietly, as 
he plunged after him into the shadowless 
wilderness. ‘I'm not like you, old Socrates; 
I’m always willing to learn.” 

It was hard going until they found the 
old road but once on that Dip began to 
whistle as he planned where he would hang 
Percy’s head on the wall of their room at 
St. Jo’s. He became so absorbed in the 
stories he would weave around it that he 
did not notice Fat had forged ahead until 
the leader came to a sudden stop far up 
the road. “Freight train's rumbling up 
the track,” he called after him cheerily. 
“Keep moving, Ed.” 

“Shut up!” 

“What's wrong?” 

“S-ch!” 

Dippy sped to him on anxious toes. 
is it?” he whispered. 

For a long minute the absolute stillness 
made his flesh creep. Then, from the left, 
and a little to their rear, came a low, angry 
snarl. The goose flesh froze in ridges along 
MecVeigh’s spine. “Fatty!” he gasped. 

The snarl came again, this time nearer 
and closer to the road behind them. The 
lantern began to waver in Ed’s hand. By 
it’s flickering light McVeigh caught one 
glance of Fat’s wide eyes and white face. 
In the three years he had known him he 
had never seen him afraid, but now real fear 
vas stamped on his every feature. ‘* What 
is it, Ed?” he asked evenly. 

“Don't know. Ben said lynx. 
is.”” 

“What of it? It won’t tackle us.” As 
he spoke there came a third and more vicious 
snarl, this time directly behind them in the 
road. Dippy, looking over his shoulder, saw 
two gleaming balls of fire. 

Hicks gripped his shoulder with a band 
that shook. ‘ What shall we do?” he fal- 
tered. 


’ ad- 


If we meet any 
Don't 


“What 


Maybe it 
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Dippy McVeigh knew about as much about 
the traits of a Canada lynx as he did about 
the customs of the aboriginal Abyssinians, 
but that was not what troubled him now, 
Their danger must be very real to have 
floored Hicks so completely. For a_ second 
he stood motionless, then his head went up. 
Some worms are supposed to be blind but 
the MeVeigh species is not. 

“Well,” he said, “if it’s a lynx, let's have 
a look. I never saw one.” And, snatching 
the lantern, he started back down the road. 

Fatty made a wild grab for him but a 
snarl, which rose to a scream, was quite 
enough to check him. “I know one thing 
about a lynx,” he announced sturdily; “ it's 
unsociable. I'm going away from here,” 

“ Where?” 

“Most anywhere.” 

They could only go up the road but they 
went at a trot. Before they had gone many 
yards the lynx, no longer held at bay by 
the lantern, started after them, snarling. 
McVeigh stopped, whirled and the beast, see 
ing the awesome light, stopped too, 

“It's following us,” panted Hicks. “ Dip, 
we're done for. Why, oh why didn’t I bring 
a rifle!” 

“Don’t worry about whys,” advised Dip. 
“Tell me all you know about lynx.” 

“They'll tackle a man. They claw and 
bite you to death.” 

“ That doesn't appeal to me at all. Listen 
to the thing growl! Say, Fat,” he exclaimed 
suddenly, “it’s afraid of the light.” 

“All wild animals are.” 

“Why didn’t you say so? Here, take the 
lantern and I'll show you something.” He 
slipped off his coat and, thrusting a sleeve 
into Ed’s empty hand, took the other him- 
self and swung the garment between them. 
Then, taking the lantern he held it in front 
of the coat, which formed a shield behind 
them. ‘“ Now walk slowly,” he commanded. 
*“Let’s see how this will work.” 

They stole up the road for some little 
distance, and Dippy was beginning to con- 
gratulate himself on the success of his 
strategy when, with an extra loud snarl, 
the beast sprang into the woods and they 
heard it crashing through the brush as if 
to head them off, 

“Back!” ordered Dip, swinging the lan- 
tern toward the sound. ‘“‘Back down the 
road!” 

But the lynx did head them off. Evi- 
dently it was mad with hunger. Dippy 
stopped. ‘‘ We've got to get to that clearing 
and build a fire.” 

“Do we run for it?” Nothing could have 
shown Ed's complete surrender more clearly 
than that question. 

“Not so’s you'd notice it. 
get round that windfall.” 

“I'd forgotten that. We'd have to go 
into the bush to do that. It would get us 
sure then.” 

“Maybe,” confessed Dip grimly. ‘ Come 
on. Hold that lantern steady. There's the 
brute again,” he said, as, once more, the 
two glowing eyes appeared in the black maw 
of the road and the snarl rose in crescendo. 

Their progress was snail-like. The lynx 
crept nearer and nearer. It became brave 
as no counter attack was made. Once Me- 
Veigh caught a glimpse of it. It was as 
big as a dog and it appeared crouched for 
a spring. He seized the lantern and swung 
it wildly as he leaped toward the beast with 
a shrill yell. The big cat, frightened at 
the light, retreated, snarling. 

“Now for that  wind-fall,”” commanded 
Dip, rushing back. “ Quick and don't trip. 
You lead; I don’t remember the way.” 

With hearts in their mouths they crashed 
into the brush. Dippy thought he heard 
the lynx following. In desperation he 
threw his coat toward the sound. A crash 
and a triumphant snarl told him he had 
been right. The lynx had pounced on the 
coat and was ripping it to shreds. But the 
diversion let them reach the road again. 

“We're safe at second,” panted McVeigh; 
‘“‘can you steal third? Here it comes again. 
Wave that lamp!” 

This time the animal changed its tactics. 
They heard its claws rip the bark of a 
spruce as it climbed “It's going to try to 
jump down on us,” yelled Ed. 

“Run!” ordered Dip. ‘“ Run as you never 
ran before!” But he kept Hicks ahead of 
him and the lantern still guarded their rear. 

They came into the clearing. Fatty threw 
himself headlong into the tangle, clawing 
with both hands. In a few seconds he had 
gathered a little pile of dry litter. ‘ Light 
it,” he begged; “my hands won't work.” 

The first match broke as Dip ripped it 
across his trousers. ‘Got to keep cool!’ 
he muttered. ‘Got to keep cool. No buck 
fever, Dip: no buck fever! Try another 
now. Go slow. Easy! There!” 

Carefully he lowered the flickering match 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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extending it toward a grove of trees 
where the wood cutters ef the colony were 
at work, 

Wallace watched in silence for a long time 
and tried very hard to understand it all. He 
even crowded in among the beavers and at- 
tempted to imitate them in their digging, for 
idea in the back of his 


there was a vague 

head that this might be some new sort of 
circus act, for which they would all be re- 
warded later on with an extra fish or two. 
But ne soon found that his flippers were of 
little use here, and, discouraged, he crawled 
out on the bank and contented himself with 
watching the phantom-like animals who 
worked silently on in the darkness, diving 


and digging and carry loads of mud over to 
the dam. 


RESENTLY a new activity attracted his 

attention. In the black woods back of 
him he heard a peculiar crunching sound, and 
against the velvety background of the night 
he could see shadowy forms moving about. 
He recognized them as other beavers . and 
again his curiosity was aroused. With many 
hoarse grunts he waddled over the uneven, 
chip-littered ground until he reached the 
nearest tree. “There he stopped in surprise, 
for he beheld one of his new-found compan- 
ions with his two short fore paws braced 
against the bowl] of a tree while he gnawed 


at the trunk viciously. There were other 
beavers close at hand also similarly occu- 
pied, and chips fairly flew, so fast did 


they work. 

Once more Wallace was puzzled; he had 
not the slightest notion what these animals 
were doing. He dragged himself over to the 
nearest tree, and doubtless would have at 
tempted to taste it if it had not been that 
something happened at the moment to drive 
the idea out of his head. 

The beaver he was approaching suddenly 
stopped work and slapped the ground sharply 
with his flat tail several times. The seal 
recognized this as a signal. It meant dan- 
ger of some kind he felt certain, and he 
started at a labored and awkward gallop for 
the water. Every other beaver stopped work 
and hurried for cover. 

On the edge of the canal Wallace paused a 
moment and looked back, just in time to see 
the beaver give the tree two or three extra 
hard slashes with his sharp teeth and scuttle 


for the underbrush, Then to his utter 
amazement the tree swayed, then cracked 
and with a swish and a roar began to fall. 
This was more than he could comprehend, 


and, with a yap of fright, he plunged over- 
board and swam swiftly away; nor did he ap- 
pear on the surface again until he reached 
the centre of the pond. 

He came up very close to the big dome of 
sticks where the veteran beaver was wont to 
sit and act as sentry while the colony 
worked, and because the grumpy old chief 
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the big game of the year—the entire school 
was granted permission to attend, and 
nearly every ‘boy had planned to do so. 


T was an enthusiastic crowd of boys that 
piled out at the station at Standish. A 
perfect baseball day and the most important 
game of the season had combined to bring out 


the largest crowd ever seen on the grounds. 
Automobiles were parked everywhere in and 
outside the grounds, and there was not a 


vacant seat in the stands. The crowd lined 
the ropes and even flowed out into the field. 
Naturally, the purple of Standish predom- 
inated, but still there was plenty of green in 
evidence. 

Hardly had the Mt. Everett delegation 
taken its position in a body along the third 
base line when the players made their ap- 
pearance, Preliminary practice was short, 
and as the home team trotted out to their 
positions a hush fell upon the crowd. The 
umpire broke the seal of the little red box, 
tossed the snowy white sphere to the pitcher, 
and shouted “ Play ball!’’ The game was on. 

Jimmie Hall walked to the plate. It was 
hard to pitch to Jimmie, and he had his 
instructions to wait. A ball was called, then 
another. It was not easy to stand there and 
let the next two go over the corner and 
make no move to strike at them—they looked 
so easy to hit out. But he was rewarded for 
his patience when the next two were declared 
balls and he trotted down to first. 

In attempting to sacrifice Jimmie to second 
Brown only succeeded in sending a weak one 
to the pitcher, who just missed catching Jiin- 
mie before he could scramble back to first 
after the ball was caught. Ellsworth, usually 
a good hitter, failed completely, and with 
two out Captain Hogan came to bat. Jimmie 
made a dash for second on the first pitched 
ball and slid to the bag safely, which brought 
a shout of joy from the third base line. A 
strike had been called on the batter, however, 
and he fouled the next ball. It looked rather 
bad. He let two go by, and then hit the 
next one between first and second safely. 
Jimmie had taken a long lead and started to 
run the moment Hogan swung at the ball. 
Across third he bounded as the right-fielder 
was picking up the balls but Jimmie didn’t 
stop, for the enthusiastic coacher sent him 
along. Ball and runner arrived at the plate 
at about the same time, but the throw, being 





Worthless Wallace 
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was not occupying this pinnacle, Wallace 
climbed up, and sprawling his length, looked 
up at the stars that flecked the sky and the 
pale crescent moon that hung just above the 
line of soft black evergreens that edged the 
swelling contour of the mountain across the 
valley. Wallace was happier and more con- 
tented than he had ever been, for he had 
found freedom and companions, 

To be sure, they were peculiar companions, 
far too serious and phlegmatic to suit him 
entirely, and they had a most unpleasant pro- 
pensity for work instead of play. Still, they 
were better than no companions at all, and 
as he sat there and watched the little round 
heads moving here and there in the moonlit 
water the loneliness that had assailed him 
vanished completely. 

As for the colony, the fact that their chief 
had been deposed by a stranger seemed to 
make little difference. This new leader was 
sitting on the dome of the chief’s house keep- 
ing guard, which was as it should be, so all 
must be well with the world. But perhaps 
the beavers would have proceeded about their 
night's work with far less assurance of safety 
had they known that the weary Wallace, with 
no thought of fulfilling his duties of sentry, 
presently fell asleep. 


far from 
king of the 
But that really was 


j ALLACE was 
success as 


beavers, 


not his fault, for he was not conscious of the 
fact that he was king. However, his subjects 
did not realize that he was a failure, for all 
that they demanded of their leader was con- 
stant watchfulness, and certainly Wallace 
seemed to be always on the alert. Indeed, he 
was to be found lounging on the top of the 
big beaver house even in the daytime when 
most of the beaver colony was sound asleep. 
This might have left the impression with the 
timid, hard-working members of the colony 
that he was extremely conscientious in his 
guardianship, had the intelligent animals 
been capable of that much thought, for they 


that under no circumstances would he choose 
to spend any time in a cold, damp house of 
sticks and mud such as they built for their 
dwellings. 


Only once did Wallace enter one of the. 


houses, and then it was purely because of 
his extreme curiosity to know and understand 


everything about these strange seals. He 
was romping about the pool exploring the 
muddy stump-strewn bottom for trout and 
suckers, when he saw a beaver swim past 


and enter a hole at the base of one of these 
mounds of sticks and mud. Wallace followed 
the wake of silvery green brown bubbles that 




















the swimming beaver left and flashed into 
the hole right behind 
him, This was the 
entrance to a_ long 
dark water-filled pas- 
sage that reached up- 
ward, It was nar- 
row, too, and the 
seal had a hard time 
trying to force his 
bulky shoulders 
through. But present- 
ly he bobbed to the 
top and found him- 
self in a huge dome- 
shaped house _ that 
was dimly lighted 
and that reeked with 
a peculiar musky 


odor that seemed to 
be a characteristic of 


Wallace did not 


this peculiar‘form of seal. 
like the smell, nor did he like the cheerless 


interior. In the blackness he could make out 
several forms, huddled in one corner on, a 
bed of dried and shredded bark. : 

Wallace went closer and discovered that 
one of them was the deposed leader. He did 
not appear to be in very good humor either, 
for he sat back against the wall with his 
whiskers flat and his ugly teeth showing. He 
had given up the leadership to this stranger, 
but he refused to give up his home without a 
fight for it. He resented Wallace’s intrusion. 
This was the castle of the king beaver, to be 





could not know that Wallace preferred to sure, but it was also his castle, built by his 
nap out there in the warm sunshine, and own efforts, and he intended to defend it. 
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a little wild, Jimmie slid across safely with 
the first run of the game. Morton, the next 
batter, struck out. 


TANDISH came to bat with great confi- 

dence. They knew the predicament the 
visitors had been in owing to the loss of their 
battery, and had little doubt but what the 
substitute pitcher would not be difficult to 
hit. This confidence was increased when 
Warren, the big catcher, slammed the first ball 
for one of the longest hits ever on the 
Standish field. It might easily have been a 
home run for a faster runner but Warren was 
unable to get beyond third before the ball 
was relayed back to the diamond again. ‘The 
din which fellowed was almost ear-splitting, 
and cheer after cheer came from the happy 
Standish boys, who seemed to the game 
already won, The supporters of the green 
were quiet, and whispers of doubt regarding 
their new pitcher began to pass among them. 


seen 


see 


They looked at young White, who stood in 
the box with the ball in his hand. He was 
by far the coolest person on the grounds. 


Suddenly, without any seeming exertion, he 
shot the ball to third base like a bullet. In 
an instant the tumult ceased and the umpire’s 
voice crying “Man is out!" was the signal 
for the Mt. Everett contingent to take it up, 
which they did with a will. Warren had 
not been two feet from the bag when caught, 
and to be put out in this manner after such 
a glorious hit was not pleasant, and he was 


a dejected looking player as he made his 
way around the field to the bench. The 
green banners were now in evidence again 
and fluttered gaily, and White proved his 
worth by retiring the next two batters on 
strikes. 


At both Mt. Everett and Standish schools 
the next seven innings of this game will be 
discussed in dormitories and on athletic fields 
for years to come. Freshmen will stand in 
awe while ‘upper-classmen will relate how 
“ Twinnie ’ White, the “forlorn hope,” held 
the heavy-hitting Standish team inning after 


A Triple Play 


(Continued from page 11) 


Unassisted 
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inning without a run. How Mt. Everett 
would get men on the bases only to have 
Allen, the Standish pitcher, “tighten up” 


and prevent their scoring. And as a crown- 
ing point they will relate, not missing a sin- 
gle detail, what happened in the ninth, 


T, EVERETT succeeded in getting a man 

on second with two out, and White, the 
pitcher, was at bat. He had succeeded in 
hitting safely twice during the game, and 
Allen was a little afraid of him, and there- 
fore was endeavoring to put all the speed and 
curves he possessed into the next few pitched 
balls. But he was becoming tired and fast 
losing control. White, although naturally 
left-handed, batted right-handed, as is fre- 
quently the case, and as the ball came toward 
him with all the speed Allen possessed he 
tried to dodge, but was unsuccessful, the ball 
striking his pitching arm near the shoulger. 
Although he made light of the matter, it was 
noticeable that he was in considerable pain. 
The next batter struck out, and as the Mt. 
Everett team went out into the field for the 
last time young White, Captain Hogan and 
Coach Sanford remained at the bench in 
earnest conversation for several minutes, and 
it was evident to everybody that something 
was wrong. This was proved beyond a doubt 


when, instead of Captain Hogan taking his 
usual position, he entered the box, White 
going to second. <A gasp of dismay came 


from the Mt. Everett sympathizers, for every 
boy in the school knew that their captain, 
although a great ball player, was no pitcher. 

The head of the Standish batting order was 
up, and as Warren walked to the plate he 
was implored to “line it out again,’ as he 
had done in the first inning. He did, on the 
first pitched ball, but only secured a single. 
His successor, not to be outdone, repeated 
the performance, and, with a man on first 
and second and no one out, the chances looked 
exceedingly good for a score. Then followed 
one of those unfortunate occurrences in base- 
ball which often happen, and sometimes 
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Wallace did not think very much of the 
castle, however. In his estimation it was 
hardly worth fighting for, and since the furi- 
ous disposition of the owner was so plainly 
evident, he decided that it would be wisdom to 
leave immediately, which he did forthwith, 
much to the relief of the valiant old warrior, 


UT though the king’s castle did not count 

for much in the seal’s estimation, his do- 
minion did, for the pond was stocked with 
trout and suckers. Indeed, Wallace raised 
havoc among the fish of the pool, and as a re- 
sult waxed fat and contented for quite q 
while, despite the fact that the suckers and 
even the trout tasted flat compared with 
the salt water fish which he was accustomed 
to. His foraging on the fish of the pool 
meant nothing to the beavers so far as their 
food supply was concerned, for they were not 
flesh eaters. 

But the beaver pond could scarcely pro- 
vide for this gluttonous fish eater for an in- 
definite period, no matter how well stocked 
it was, and after several weeks of foraging 
among the denizens of the pool Wallace pe- 
gan to find that he had harder work to get 
a square meal each day. Indeed, he took to 
searching out brook minnows, and even fresh 
water clams (provender that he had scorned 


heretofore) in order to get a full meal. This 
condition began to cause him a_ certain 
amount of concern, that later grew akin to 


discomfort, for with all his freedom and ex- 
ercise his appetite had increased to enormous 
proportions, 

September wore on, and the seal noted that 
the beavers were more active than ever, 
Frost was approaching, and they had little 
time left to complete their winter stores, 
Their coats were growing thicker, and there 
was a tingle in the night air that pleased 
Wallace. The forest was changing, too, 
splashes of scarlet and vermillion and gold, 
blending with russet brown and the dull 
green of the hemlocks,: painted the moun- 
tains. Ghostly morning mists gathered over 
the pool, and in the valley a smoky blue-gray 
atmosphere lingered all day long. Autumn 
was at hand. 

About this time Wallace began to grow 
restless again. The fast disappearance of the 
fish annoyed him. He began to lose interest 
in his beaver companions, too, for they per- 
sisted in working harder than ever. 

The time that he did not devote to scour- 
ing the pond for fish he spent atop the big 
dome-like home of the chief beaver, looking 
off into space. He was looking for some- 
thing. Back in his brain were confused 
recollections. Some were of bygone circus 
days, which were for the most part distaste- 


ful. Others were memories of a babyhood 
spent in a northern rookery, among thou- 
sands of seals that barked from spray 


splashed ledges and wave-washed ice floes. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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make the decision between an error and a hit 
very close. Standish’s first baseman connect- 
ed with one of Hogan’s straight balls and hit 
it about knee-high to Jimmie Hall. The 
little short-stop judged it perfectly and was 
just about to make a neat pick-up and double 
the runner at third and first, when the 
sphere hit a pebble or tuft of grass in such 
a manner that it bounded high and to one 
side into left field, and before it could be 
recovered the chances for a double play were 
gone and the bases were filled. 

Surely no team could be in a more trying 
position—three men on bases, none out, the 
last half of the ninth, and the score one to 
nothing. The game would be won or lost 
with the next few pitched balls. 

The Standish captain gave a swift signal 
to the batter and base-runners. The whole 
Mt. Everett team knew instantly that a 
“ squeeze play ” was to be tried to secure the 
necessary run to tie the score. The success 
of this depends, of course, on the batter be 
ing able to hit the first ball pitched, and 
hitting it on the ground in front ‘or to one 
side of him, just out of reach of every one, 
while the base-runners all started running the 
moment the pitcher drew back his arm for 
the throw. 


OGAN was very nervous. Again and 

again he threw to third base, then turned 
and nearly caught the man at second, Then he 
did the most sensible thing he could have done 
under the circumstances. With no prelim- 
inaries he threw quickly to the batter, with 
all his strength, a high ball. Simultaneously 
all three base-runners put their heads down 


and ran for the bases ahead of them. Al- 
though the batter was taken somewhat by 


surprise, he knew everything depended upon 
his hitting that ball, and he made a quick 
sharp jab at it, and hit it fairly. But it 
had come too high and unexpectedly to be 
laid down neatly as a bunt, and then, too, 
the over-anxious batter put more strength 
into his bat than he had intended. 

White at second base stood with his foot 
on the bag, expecting Hogan would try again 


to catch the man there, as the catcher had 
just signaled him to do. As the ball and 


bat met with a crack like a pistol shot he 
put up his hand, and like an echo of the 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Get This Scout Law 
—It’s Free 
Every good scout wants the Scout 
Law for his room or to hang in a 
prominent place where his chap- 
ter meets. These beautiful sheets 
are printed in colors and ready 
to frame. Send for yours today. 






This is a photograph 
of Master Francis 
Deverow,who recently 
played the lead, ‘‘Pen- 
rod”’ in Booth Tark- 
ington’s play by that 
name, at the Prospect 
Theater, Cleveland. 


Kaynee Sport Blouses For 
Scouts off Duty 


a hee Kaynee Sport Blouse is the hot weather favorite for thou- 
sands of boys. It is a cool, practical play blouse, combining style 
and comfort to a high degree. It can be buttoned up high or allowed 
to be open at the neck. Like Kaynee regular blouses the materials 
are exclusive and guaranteed not to fade or wash out. 


There's a difference in Sport Blouses 
Ask for Kaynee and play safe. 


The KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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IIE greatest wireless sta- ul a= gold in our markets cheaply, 
tion in the world is soon f m and a company has actually 
to rise near New York City. Pop O P pul S mM been formed to start a great 
Are You It is known as a five way S © ar cie ce reindeer farm for the pur- 
station, or, in other words, it By Francis Arnold Collins : pose, 
will transmit and_ receive 


= 
Co In oe oo muni Invention Transmits 
sages in five directions Actual Scenes 





at the same time. The MARVELLOUS a 
NAH = | iessks cc 
the antennae to the skies 
650 feet in 


Scout News? 





sible to see by = elee- 
height or a hundred feet 


higher than the Wash- 


tricity and transmit 
actual living scenes 


ington monument. Mes- is announced- by_ well 

The New York Naval Radio Station sages will be trans- known English — scien- 
(NAH) is sending Official radio messages | mitted’ at once to Eng- tists. It is claimed that 
from the National Council, B. S. of A. to land and Centr al a long series of experi- 
all local headquarters Radio Amateurs Europe, to South Ameri- ments in photographing 
everywhere are copying these messages. ea, the South Seas and sound waves has. proved 
You, can, too, if you have a DeForest to the Pacific coast and successful, which makes 
Rn ee eS eee ee ecten to you P| 2000R- The staticn will such transmission possi- 
rhe Station shown below comes to you | be capable of sending ble not only by wire 
complete, ready to set up and operate, »- : P mes in ps mil 
500 words out and re- but by radio, The in- 






Contains Aerial and Ground connections, 


C Audion Detector, * Honey Comb” ventor of the new pro- 


| ceiving 500 words every 





Tuning Coils, Tuning and Grid Con- J} minute, Messages may ONIN NNUAL «cess, EX. Grindell Mat- 
densers, Head Telephones, “ B tattery | be sent from the er at thews, claims that by 
and all wire panels, brackets and every” station for 10,000 miles, AN AIRPLANE WITH CONTRACTIBLE means of his new device 
hing needed for a complete receive || The power of the send- WINGS WHICH CAN BE FOLDED UP he _ can instantly trans- 
set All arranged on the famous De- | ing apparatus will be so TO FUSILAGE BY TURNING A mit sight for consider- 
Forest — Panel syste "7 P. 4 . _ great that the radio HANDLE IN PILOT'S COCKPIT. — yo Pere 
o a “ professional se i Ss gar : < - y 

ewe ed os ae offic ient in operation. Also messages will pent trate The latest i ti in tics, con- producing a scene miles 
ontains full directions for setting up the nost dificult tractible wings, has been invented by away. In other words 
and operating. This system is the sim- weather and static con- John A. Wise. An airplane with these con. we may soon watch 
plest and most convenient way to get an ditions for thousands of tractible wings will be fom in the omy 4 “movies” of actual 
ami r Receiving Station. iles. is estimated competitions in England jor prizes offer y as eee as nee 
oe? a = ~ > teat the British Government. The machine has been events just AS they 


patented in England and this country, and has transpire. A great pa- 


Send Now for the that the cost of building 
been officially passed upon by the British Gov- rade for instance, could 


such a_ station will be 











Book Shown Below j only about one-tenth as ound. Thelairplaneis being constructed atthe be reproduced by wire- 
It tells “How to Set Up An Amnatows much as to lay cables Falcon Works in Loughborough, England. The less electricity satan 
R ceiving Station,” describes what under the Atlantic or novel construction lies in the arrangement of the me’s eyes at the same 
vou nd how to get it Send 10 ; ra They con be folded up ae ts: ie one’s ey a n€ ame 
you i and ca oe . pe alee acifie Oceans. wings. Mi J - ment it was passing 
‘ for your copy t day ie Doreen = napns . fusilage by turning a handle in the pilot's cock- _ -s r nities oe on g 
Radio “PP sin: asc x sot ipal citie rall Buildings Cause pit. Fifty aeroplanes with such wings could & point miles distant, 
Electrical Dealers in a yrincipé ties. be stored on a battleship. 


» sets Winds 
y OU may learn many 
interesting things 


To Exterminate 
iii _ the Borer 
IVINUVUTINLUN UNL UUUNN ULLAL ET UNIQUE method 


Ask your dealer for these 


DeForest Radio Telephone & Telegraph Co. 






















wind is often produced by the 


vrentors and Manufacturers of about air currents and ae a 

i Grade Radio Apparatus the way storms develop bmg senna 
1397 Sedgwick Avenue New York City by wat hing the move- p A a fight the 
Lee De Forest Inc., Western Dist., 451 3rd St., San Francisco, Cal. | ee 7 rane pote Ragen dangerous little insect 
it is whirled about the street. A variety of present has suggested the possibility of rais- known as the moth borer which is working 

miniature wind storms are developed by the ing the familiar reindeer in large numbers such havoc with our sugar cane, After try- 

| high buildings of our cities or the forms of for food purposes. It has been. calculated ing many plans to exterminate the borer the 

a |} streets, which well repay careful study. On with great care just what it would cost to Bureau of Entomology has ome ee ae 

Rear ecaStahion |} a hot day even when the air is perfectly raise a reindeer, how much meat it would Cuba to a a bere or 9 _ Ww — wager 

: quiet the atmosphere, as it becomes heated supply and what it would cost to bring it to upon the moth borer, wo shipm¢ nts of 

tends to rise against the sides of rocks or our tables, Millions of tons of good meat, it these parasites have been brought from Cuba 

buildings, and if it travels far enough will is believed, can be produced in this*way and and an attempt is being made to propogate 

develop in a strong wind, which de- them in large numbers in Louisiana. 

scends on the opposite side and , MTT wlll _ ye gg Pee pa gape: =. 

5 . “s : ‘ shir ° Ss se aise anc nov Ze 1 

plays queer pranks. A small whirl- Model Airplane Dept. order to war effectively against 


- 9 , : = 1 the countless moth borers’ which 
action of wind against a corner EnAAAUUANUAUNNNANNLINNSANSANLLUOULAUUNIIUNUIULL my MULL Nutt . t. : 

faomned by severa? bulldiaes. Ae the are now attacking our sugar crop, 
- : ‘ : but the scientists are confident 
wind travels down a street again, . Rn 8 ater ‘ . 
especially a narrow one, it rapidly of ultimate victory over the borers. 
increases in velocity. A little will 
spill into the side streets, but the 
main stream will flow on gathering 
momentum, Watch the wind strike 
against the side of a high building 
and notice how it mushrooms out 
on all sides, splitting into many air 
currents and trace these till they 
come to rest, but be sure to hold 
tightly to your hat in the meantime. 





Destroying Destructive Wild 
Animals 

HE danger of wild animals in the 

United States today may not 
seem to be very great, but the Gov- 
ernment nevertheless employs a 
force of 500 men to fight them and 
spends immense sums every year in 
the campaign. The fighting forces 
are organized under the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the Agricultural 
Department, Last year 32,000 wild 
animals were killed under their di- 
rection. The force of skilled hunt- 
hydrophone. In a series of tests a are constantly employed in the 
made with ships of the Navy it has A good type of hydroaeroplane WeEe. SEs Waeears, Hi te cattmatel, 
been found that signals may now be ’ ‘ saved at least $5,000,000 worth of 
cent ender water fer mene then S soon as one has constructed a model aeroplane which will fly stock on the farms throughout the 
hehe utes, tt te ont oaks pesaiite successfully he should add a model hydroaeroplane to his country jast year. In a single sec- 
for a ship equipped with the mew Ge- fleet. They are easily made, for it is a very simple matter to tion of Colorado seventy-five miles in 
wredhig ——— ; A convert an ordinary land machine into a water craft. The hydro- diameter it is reported that twenty- 
vice to tell its exact distance from aeroplane is simply a model aeroplane mounted on floats of pon- five sheep a day were killed. by coy- 
land, but the presence of other ships toons so that it will float on the water and rise from its surface otes. The loss of cattle, colts, pigs 
may be detected in plenty of time o, descend to it. One of the advantages of the water-born craft and sheep in the far west due to wild 
to avoid collision, and even the jg that it is less likely to be smashed up by landing on the water animals amounts every year to tens 
depth of the water may be meas- than upon land. of thousands of dollars. 
ured. The apparatus consists of a The model aeroplane is supported by three floats, two placed at 
tank placed on the keel of the ship, the stern and one at the front of the plane, These are so con- 


OH —Just What I Wanted ae nage feet —_ pe twenty structed that the wings are raised about ten inches above the sur- Save Waste Paper 
Real Model Racing Yachts pagan B. pone trey — pr face of the water, the model floating on an even keel. The EW of us realize the importance 
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The Hydrophone 
LL danger from heavy fogs 
which have been the terror of 
scamen in all ages is ended it is 
believed by the invention of the 








and all other articles for camp 
or outdoor use. Send 10c. for 
Army & Navy Catalog 1l4and 
buy at Auction BargainPrices. 
ARMY & NAVYSTORECO. 
245 West 42d8t., New York 
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° motors are wound up in the usual way when the model is set of saving waste pape ‘oday 
f ial se é . S se saving waste paper. Today 
\ Sails Faster Than YouCan Walk up the vibrations sent under the sea. upon the water and the propellers released. Instantly the little when the country is threatened with 
Sport for Men and Boys. Con- This is in turn connected with a craft begins to move rapidly over the surface of the water and a wood and paper famine and our 
INCHES Inaa” Saw ae device, called the compensator, on after traveling ten or twelve feet should begin to rise and fly forests are disappearing so rapidly 
ae NG, i GING, > ip’ ridge whic i icates » a mane . > : : : . : : : 4 : 
FITTINGS and HEAVY LEAD KEEL. > ship S belage © hich indicates the for several hundred feet before alighting. It is fascinating work every effort should be made to save 
ry | to essemble 5 SCREWS, 20 direction in which the sound travels. to adjust the planes and weight the machine so that the height every scrap*of paper. It is estimat- 
> S anc acht oO ari » rece , ¢ » ¢£ r . * " ' D : 

f same Model Gutthedl eate to aa roe oo Sees a a long of the flight may be controlled, ed that the saving of paper would 
/ Send 25e. and your dealer's nam« trip under water guided past all Make the three pontoons first. Secure six pieces of thin spruce make it possible to save over 1,000,- 
Salling,” Jost eeteand oan reeks dangerous points and kept in the oneeighth of an inch thick or less, measuring two by three 000,000 feet of lumber each year. 

— —— , d, in l 7 ap chs > > ly , rs * Py . e H : , wn 
we instructions of the Sport, how to prope z= channel entirely by means of inches. Each of these should be cut into the form of an ellipse, Waste paper such as old magazines, 
sail, rig, nautical terms, ete., etc. the hydrophone. all having the same size and form. The pontoon is made by books, ail kinds of printed matter 
New York Model Boat & Mfg. Corporation| Reindeer Meat Next fastening two of these together with the aid of light bamboo and paper books takes the place of 


Suite 228, 18 Broadway strips. The space between the two pieces of spruce should be wood pulp and saves millions of 


New York City ietednian = 
NEW use has been found for the about two inches. You will need at least four strips for the pur- trees, Such material is used for pa- 











—_——) CANOES imal = oe el greeny rae pose. The whole is then covered with bamboo paper and painted per, making paper boxes, roofing and 
. —_ s ere: , ’ three coats with a waterproof varnish or one of the special prep- building boards and paper shipping 

ROWBOATS course, familiar to every child from  arations which come for this purpose. containers of all kinds, which carry 
= | FISHBOATS the days a we — in the ex- The pontoons are attached to the under side of the plane by as much as 100 pounds, If every 
a MOTOR BOATS ena Men eee means of strips of light wood. Strips of rattan or bamboo are one would save the waste paper in 





; best for the purpose. Remember that the frame should be as his home it would not be necessary 
OUTBOARD MOTORS | in zoological gardens orcircuses. Itis simple and light in every part as possible, since the hydroaero- to use a single tree for such mate- 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL| "Ot senerally known, however, that plane must raise the weight of its pontoons as well as its own rial. It would require more than 


Please state what you are interested in | there are tens of thousands of rein- body before a flight is possible. The flights made with hydro- 500,000,000 feet of lumber each year 
oii THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. Co. deer still living in northern coun- aeroplanes are not as long as those made by the ordinary models, to make the paper shipping cases used 
Ann Street PESHTIGO, WIS. tries, The high cost of meats at but it is excellent sport to watch them rise from the water. throughout the country. 
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For 


the Wireless Amateur 
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Many letters 
have come to 
“Spark Gap bad 


asking how to 


go about secur- 
ing an amateur 
station license 


and the require- 
ments for sta- 
tions of various 
kinds. As the 
amateur becomes 
more expert in 
the science he 
naturally be- 
comes ambitious 
to extend the 
field of his work. 
He is no longer 
content to mere- 
ly receive mes- 
sages but nat- 
urally enough 
wishes to send 
as well, and for 
considerable dis- 


tances. There 
are eight differ- 
ent grades of 


licenses for reg- 
ular operators 
as follows: 

1. Commercial 
extra grade. 

2. Commercial 
first grade. 

3. Commercial 
second grade. 

4. Commercial 
cargo grade. 
Commercial temporary permit. 

6. Experiment and instruction grade. 

7. Amateur first grade. 

8 Amateur second grade, 

Examinations are held at the following 
Navy Yards, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Charleston, New Orleans, Mare 
Island and Puget Sound. Also at the fol- 
lowing naval stations, San Juan, Colon, 
Honolulu, Key West. 
Army stations, Fort 


Also at the following 
Neb., 


Omaha, Fort 
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—weoe, B. ¥., 
Fortress Monroe, 
Va., Fort’ St. 
Michael, Alaska, 
and Fort Valedez, 
Alaska. 

To receive a 
special amateur 
station license 
to use -a_ long 
wave length and 
high power ap- 
plication must 
be made to the 
Secretary of 
Commerce. The 
applicant must 
have at _ least 
two years” ex- 
perience in act- 
ual radio work. 
General amateur 
stations are re- 
stricted to using 
a wave length in 
transmitting of 
not over 200 
meters. Restrict- 
ed amateur sta- 
tions which 
chance to be 
within five miles 
of a naval or 
military station 
are restricted to 
a wave length of 
not more than 
200 meters. Gen- 
eral and re- 
stricted amateur 
stations must be operated by first or second 
grade amateur operators. 

The station licenses for general and re- 
stricted amateur stations are issued directly 
by the radio inspectors. All classes of sta- 
tion licenses are issued from the office of the 
Commissioner of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce. The U. 8S. Radio Inspector of the 
district in which your station is located will 
forward the necessary blank forms and in- 
formation on application. 
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1Ef Chief Scout of Echternach, of Lux- 

embourg, writes us that the Boy Scouts 
of Echternach desire to exchange letters with 
American boys, 


DUTCH Scoutmaster wishes to corre- 

spond with American boy scouts to hear 
about their work and particularly to ex- 
change scout newspapers. 


N English Scoutmaster asks us to provide 
him with an American Scoutmaster cor- 
respondent. 


SCOUTMASTER in France, 22 years of 

age, desires to write in French to an 
American in one of our small cities who will 
reply in either French or English. 


& VOR scout in Glasgow desires to 
4 correspond with engineering students, 
particularly those who live on the coast, in 
Portland, Me.; New London, Conn. ; Newport, 
R. I.; Newport News, Va.: Vancouver, San 
Francisco, and Corpus Christi, Mexico, as he 
expects to come to this country before long 
and hopes for an opportunity to meet his cor- 
respondents. He is nineteen years of age 
and wishes letters from boys of his own age 
only. He has been a member of the World 
Brotherhood for five years. 


\ JE have a number of old members in 

China who write very interesting let- 
ters and for whom we should like some good 
letters from our older readers, from whom 
we should like also to receive letters written 
in French, Spanish, Portuguese, and other 
foreign languages, to send to our foreign 
members, We have, notably, a number of 
French members who do not write English. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for those 
who have studied foreign languages to gain 
some exercise in reading and writing them, 


WO members in Italy who have recently 
joined the World 3rotherhood desire 
\merican correspondents. Neither is able to 
read or write English but both write Italian 
and French. Perhaps some of our members 


will be glad to correspond with them in one 
of these languages. 


BOY Scout of Honolulu, eighteen years of 

age, who writes English and Chinese 
and reads French and who is interested in 
the collection of postcards and photographs, 
desires more correspondents. Only mem- 
bers of about his age should send letters to 
be forwarded to him. 


N the list of the World Brotherhood are 

the names of many new members: sev- 
eral in India, who are scouts; one in South 
Africa, who is a scout; one in Copenhagen, 
from a boy who wishes to correspond with 
American scouts, 17, 18 or 19 years of age; 
two in England: one in West Australia, a 
number in China 19 and 20 years who 
write particularly interesting letters; one 
3elgian boy who writes French, German and 
Esperanto and jis interested in collecting 
various articles; one a Portugese scout who 
wishes correspondence with an American 
Patrol Leader; a resident of Honolulu; two 
in Norway, one of whom writes English, 
French and German, and particularly wishes 
a correspondent in New York City; an ex- 
scout, 22 years of age, of Edinburgh whose 
hobbies are stamp and postcard collecting; a 
Japanese in Hawaii, 17 years of age: a 
scout, 16 years of age, who is living in Siam 
and whose hobby is stamp collecting: and 


several in Czechoslovakia of various ages 
and interests, 
VERY active member of the World 


Brotherhood says in a recent letter: 

“T have at present nineteen correspondents 
in fifteen countries besides this one; I wish 
to add enough to my list of foreign friends 
to make them number about thirty boys. 
Most of my correspondents are or have been 
scouts. My friend in England is a Scout- 
master, and so is the one in Rio de Janeiro. 
Through the S, M. of a troop of Belgium, 
Troop No. 1 of the Cardinal Mercier’s Own 
(named for Kansas, also), I am correspond- 
ing with that troop: also with M. Georges de 
Hasque, Scout Commissioner in the Province 
of Antwerp. 
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Beech-Nut GingerAle 


“Great!” 


A Flavor Boys and Girls Like 


HENEVER you hear about Beech-Nut 
making something new, you can just bet 
that Mr. Beech-Nut saw a chance to turn out 
another regular Beech-Nut flavor—good as 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter or Beech-Nut Bacon. 


Take this Beech-Nut Ginger Ale, the newest 
member of the Beech-Nut family. Why, it just 
slips down, soft and smooth, so mellow and sort of 
“fruity” tasting. Yet it has enough “‘zip’’ to make 
you want the whole bottle. Everybody likes it. 


Tell Mother and Dad about it. Good big bot- 
tles. Moderate in cost. Beech-Nut Birch 
Beer and Sarsaparilla just as good. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY ‘‘Foods of Finest Flavor’’ Canasonarte, N.Y. 



























Mfd. by Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
A Real Rifle for Real Shooting 
An air rifle with a perfectly rifled bore, ad- 
justable sights, and shoots as accurately as 
any powder functioned rifle. 


177 and .22 Calibre 


Noiseless, smokeless, dirtless 


Powerful enough for small game yet safe 
in house or garden. 


Nothing better for teaching the whole family to shoot. 
B.S. A. Guns, Ltd., Birmingham, England 
Sole Distributors for U.S. A. 
Production Equipment Company 
Dept. 27, 5-9 Union Square, New York 
Canadian Distributors: FRASER CO., 10 Hospital St., Montreal, Canada 
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© Months toPay 


Immediate possession on our lib- 

eral Easy Monthly Payment plan— 

the most liberal terms ever offered ona high grade bi- 

cycle—direct from the factory with manufacturer’s 

guarantee. Many parents advance the first payment 

and energetic boys by odd jobs, paper routes, de- 

livery for stores, etc., make the bicycle itself earn 
gmoney to meet the small monthly payments. 





44 Styles, 

colors and sizes to choose 

from in our famous 

RANGER line. Send for 

big. beautiful art catalog. \ 
All models shown in actual 

colors. A bicycle to suit every \\\\| 


taste and any pocket 


FACTORY.to-RIDER 


rices save you money. We make our bicycles in our own 

hree model factories and sell direct to you. We put real 

quality in them, guarantee all “‘Rangers”’ for 5 years, and 
. **Mead”’ bicycles must satisfy you. 


‘30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


on all Ranger Bicycles, actual free riding 
test in your own town, for a full month. 
hy ? Select the bicycle you want and terms that 
ws suit you—cash or easy payments. 

TIRES. ieapes. horns, wheels, chains, pedals, rims, 
9 saddles, sundries and repair parts for all bi- 

cycles—at half usual prices. Nomatter what kind of abiczcle 
you have you'll find everything necessary for it in catalogue. 


Send No Money! yep! 
bo pany coed on pontal eard =i to- gi CYCLE | 
wholesale Factory prices and easy" ¢ COMPANY 0 
payment terms. 


4, Gentlemen: Send me 
* (free) the new Ranger i 
/ Bicycle Book and Eneydlo- 
CWC Ly EY 7 pedia. With same send spe- § 
. ’ cial Factory-to-Rider Whole- 
COMPANY”, pile pices and fall particulars & 
of your ay Free Trial offer 
DEPT. Ai7 7 ond terms. It is unders' t 
CHICAGO, under no obligation to buy a bicy- 
-———=—=—=—° cleor bicycle supplies because of this . 
4 request. i 
8 Name 
@ P.0.Box,R.F.D. 
eo Street No. 
] Town State. man 
Lea aeaeeaeaee@eeeeee 


r) [= 
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BOYS! 


Learn 


Wireless 
At Home Quickly and Easily 


The way to beat the other fellow to it, is 
to get an early start Decide now what 
profession you are going to enter, and 
go to it! 

The Wireless field offers bigger 
tunities and better inducements than 
most other vocations you can enter Get 
a start now, by taking a course in wire- 
less at home by majl in your spare time. 
Many boys of 16 years and older are 
spending their vacations this year travel- 





oppor- 


ing to Europe, South America and other 
foreign countries, without any expense 
to themselves and at the same time are 


earning about $125 a month. They went 
as Wireless Operators after having com- 
pleted our course, and you can do the 
same! Prepare now to do the same next 
summer, and incidentally make a start 
on your life’s career. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
Send the attached coupon TODAY for free 
copy of our interesting and valuable bock, 
*“* Wireless The Opportunity of Today.’ Ii 
will tell you many interesting events which 
are occurring in Wireless at the present time, 
and the opportunities in this field for you. 


Mail This Coupon To Day 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 257, 14th and U Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THIS AIN'T NO DOG TENT 
I GUESS IT's FoR A PuP 


Think and Grin—August 


Phew ! But it’s hot. Too hot even to 
| give old Idle Five Minutes the hot time he 
| really deserves. However, we'll try and 


trifle warmer for him during the 
| next 4 minutes and 59 seconds. If you have 
|any speed in you, boys, beat that lazy old 
| scout to it by at least one second—that is, 
you be first. Go! 


| make it a 


Winners for August Think and Grin 
Scout Eugene Hollhaus, Missouri; Craig 
M. Wills, Maryland; Scout Maurice Sackett, 


Texas; Scout Sylvester Hartmann, New 
York; Scout George Scher, New York; Scout 
George H. Esselburne, Ohio; Loomis Hen- 
dricks. Louisiana: H. B. Garnell, Ohio; 
Manuel Shapiro, New York: John Hollings, 
|New Jersey. 

' 





NAAT 


Think and Grin 


NNUAL 


more 











Handy 


Jack, what are those waterproof 


“I say, 
gloves for?” 
“Why, so that you can wash your hands 


without gettin’ them wet!” 


Chicken Picking 
“Is a chicken big enough to eat when it is 
three weeks old?” 
“Why, of course not!” 
“Well, how does it live, then?’” 
Some Memory 
“And do you remember the 
your customers?” remarked the 
assistant in the shoe store. 
_ “T never forget anybody’s face that I ever 
fitted with a pair of shoes.” 


of all 
the 


faces 
boy to 











A What? 
First Class Scout: What is a 
figure ? 
Tenderfoot: A dead parrot. 
First Class Scout: A what? 
Tenderfoot: I mean a poly-gone, 








ten sided 


Funeral Arrangements 


Teacher: What is the Presidential succes- 





sion law, John? 

John: The Presidential succession law 
provides that if both President and Vice- 
President die the Cabinet members will fol- 
| low in succession. 
| anaeQudiiitndininaian 
Absolutely 

Uncle: Only fools are certain, Tommy; 
| wise men hesitate. 

Tommy: Are you sure, Uncle? 
| Uncle: Yes, my boy; certain of it. 

' 

' 

| 

| 

Back of Him 

First Class Scout to Tenderfoot: John 


| have you got $100 to lend me? 
Tenderfoot: No. 
F. C. S.: Why you said ten minutes ago 
you had $5,000 back of you. 
Tenderfoot: Yes, but I was leaning against 
| the bank at the time. 
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Turned the Job Over 
From a report of good turns by a Balti- 
Scout: 


* Monday—I for a 


bought a newspaper 


lady. 


Tuesday—Went on an errand and bought 


a paper for a lady. 


““ Wednesday—I bought a paper for a lady. 





BOYS’ LIFE 








And He Had a Band on His Hat 
First Class Scout: I can play the piano. 
Second Class Scout: That's nothing. I 
can play the bugle, the violin and the banjo. 
Tenderfoot: I got you all veat by a mile. 
I kin play all of those things on the victrola. 














Heat 
fast 


Why do you call a automobile rider 
a scorcher? 

Because he goes out at a hot pace, makes 
pedestrians boiling mad, warms up the po- 
lice, gets roasted in court, and calls it a 


burning shame, 


A Scout Is Thrifty 


Question: What do you do with your 
shoes when you wear them out? | 
Answer: I wear them back in the house | 


again. 


Safe at Least 
“Do you know, it always makes my head 
swim to go on the water?” 
“Well, in that case 
if you fell overboard!” 





Sak, Too 


First Class Scout: Most things go to the 
buyer, but some things don't. 

Tenderfoot: What do you mean? 

First Class Scout: Why, coal goes to the 
cellar. 





Expert 
Employer (to tired-looking applicant) : 
Have you any experience as a_ sardine 


packer? 
Applicant for Position: Yes. sir, I was a 
subway conductor for three years. 


“ Thursday—I got a boy to serve papers 
to her regularly.” 
ies Le 
ee ee seca 
ail 
Pr wt 
Heavy Stuff 
Scoutmaster (examining scout in safety- | 
first work): What would you do supposing | 
a deaf and dumb asylum were burning. 
Smart Scout: Ring the dumbbell. 
Enough 
District Deputy Commish to T. F. (in an 
examination on knife and axe): How long 
would you cut wood for cooking a fire in 
the open? 
T. F.: Till I had enough. 


you'd be quite safe 





/ 
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NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID 


Stops Every Leak Instantly 














Don’t let that constant fear of 
“tire trouble,” “punctures,” “costly 
repairs,” “walking five miles to 
town,” bother you this summer, 


Inject just 30c. worth of 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


only four ounces, into each tire 
and be free from tire worries. This 
wonderful, well-known preparation 
has been used by bicycle riders for 
25 years and is sold and recom- 
mended by every bicycle dealer and 
repairman in the country. 
It automatically stops the leaks even 
while you are riding. It makes tires 
give double mileage and thus cuts tire 
costs in half. 
Put up in handy tubes, easy to in- 
ect, 30c. each. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














KNOCKABOUT 


COPYRIGHTED 1919 BY A.SHUMAN &CO.BOSTON 


SHOF ’ For Boys 


and Girls 


Resist the wear of’ 
Growing, feet 














NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


et. 


THE - SERVICE - STORE 































Official Axe! 


yrs A PLUMB—recog- 
nized by NationalScout 
Headquarters. Forged 
from a single piece of 
special alloy steel. Grind 
it and re-grind it. 

Toughened *y armor- 
plate process. i-cen edge 
that bites through the 
hardest knots. 

Perfectly bal- 
anced hickory 
handle. Slot to 
pull nails. 


Scouts! Your 


sheath - $2.00 
At good hardware 
stores everyw 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia 
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/LL SHOW 
YOU WHEN 





HIS afternoon, fellows, a little piece of 

work called the Cave Scout to a farm 
where a man and boy were pulling stumps 
with a team. It wasn’t their own farm and 
they were were hired to work by the day. 
They had finished one corner of the field ex- 
cept for two pieces of an old pine stump that 
stuck out of the ground like a broken tooth. 
The man threw a hitch over one of the snags 
with a log chain and called to the boy to 
start the team. ‘ Gid-dap!” yelled the boy, 
but just as the team 
started the _ six 
o'clock whistle blew 
in the nearby town. 
“Whoa,” called the 
man, “unhitch!” 
The snag was left in 
the ground and the 
following morning 
fully a quarter of an 
hour was wasted go- 
ing to and from that 
section of the field to 
finish five minutes 
work, 

Returning to town 
the Cave 
passed a truck owned 
by the county and 
used in hauling 
gravel for the roads, 
Three men were sit- 
ting on the driver's 
seat smoking cigar- 
ettes while one man 


H, Cave Scout, you 


With all of its P. 
An — fello 
And I'd 












TNUVILUIN LAHAT 


¢ as abnormally wise, 

With a hat-full ef knowledge and free with advice, 
Now I'm a young fellow, just entering life, 

aa and all of its strife. 

, with average brain, 
ike very much to have you explain well. 
Someof the fine points, and rules of the game: 
Not that I’m eager for fortune or fame, 
But I'd like to hold up my share of the load, 
And have my share, too, of the fun on the road. 
To get down to cases, what's wanted, I guess, 
Is someone to slip me the key to Success. 
Well, here is the key, boys, a free gift to all, the game 
The fat and the lean, and the short and the tall, PETE gs ger “> 
Whatever in life you are called on to do, ,’ se e 
“1 If you pilot a ship or preach from a pew 
Scout Whether banker or teamster or butcher or clerk 
Just tighten your muscles and dig in and WORK. 


This world is so crowded with things to be done 
Our tasks loom before us, but scarcely begun : 
There are thousands of things we would do, and we can I don’t know what’s 
Accomplish so little in life's little span! 

With earth's magic wonders exposed to his view 
God pity the creature with “nothing to do’! 
With work so much needed, the wasting of time, 


INTHE SCOUT 
_ CAVE 


BY THE 7 
CAVE SCOUT % 





’ {WHAT'S IN THIS 


PORTMANTEAU 
ANYWAY ? 


They worked half a day and then told their 
employer they’d quit unless he got another 
man to help out. Said the work was too 
hard for them. 

Now the Cave Scout isn’t telling you this 
story to brag about his own work. He was 


‘ssimply doing what it was customary for boys 


to do at that time, Almost any boys the 
farmer might have hired would have done the 
same thing. Men and boys in those days 
made heroes of strong, hardy workers, and 
delighted in telling 
stories of  tremen- 
dous amounts of 
work performed, and 
vied with each other 
in doing a big day’s 
work and in doing it 


And who got the 
most fun out of the 
thing, those two boys 
who made their work 
a game, and played 
hard and 


boys, moping in the 
hot sun, and pitying 
themselves for their 
hardships? 
Dog-gonit, fellows, 


getting into people 
nowadays! There 
seems to be an idea 


was in the body of ‘Becomes an immoral, unpardonable crime! going around that 
the truck unloading Success? All-wise Providence so has it planned work is a curse to 
é That highest and humblest on sea or on land he cakaam “ Work 

gravel with a shovel. ‘ay share the same measure, in equal degree, e avoided, : 
“ Sure looks to Full, soul-refreshing, unstinted and free, just as little as we 


me,” said the Cave 
Scout to himself, “‘ as 
though that stump- 
pulling crew doesn’t 
care a hang whether 
the man paying the 
bill gets full measure 
for his money or no 
—or whether or not he gets a chance to help 
reduce the H. C. L. by raising a crop of spuds 
this season, and it’s a certain cinch that road 
crew is a firm believer in the old saying ‘ Let 
George do it,’ while the county pays the bills 
and the roads are badly in need of repair.” 


ho’ smal 


HEN the Cave Scout couldn’t help think- 

ing about one harvest season not so many 
years ago when he was a boy twelve years 
old, and when he hired out to a farmer to 
shock grain. Maybe some of you don’t know 
what shocking grain is. The binder cuts the 
grain, ties it in bundles and dumps it off in 
windrows. It is the work of the shocker to 
stand these bundles on their butt ends in 
bunches or “shocks” so the heads of the 
grain will not get mouldy on the damp 
ground. Ordinarily it is considered a big 
job, where the cutting is heavy, for one man 
to keep the grain shocked up as fast as the 
binder cuts it. 

When the Cave Scout started in on this 
job with another boy, we were more than 
half a day behind the binder, with a day 
and a half of heavy cutting yet to do. But 
we made up our minds to catch up to the 
binder and take the last bundle off the car- 
rier when the machine made the last round. 
We started in at a furious pace, running be- 
tween windrows, and soon noticed we were 
gaining on the binder. But in spite of all 
our effort we were still behind on the even- 
ing of the second day when the binder man 
unhitched at half-past seven o'clock, and we 
stayed in the field shocking until it became 
so dark we couldn't see the bundles. We 
were at it again early the next morning and 
when the driver mounted his seat we were 
only a few shocks behind. By ten o’clock we 
had closed the gap and when the last bundle 
was kicked from the machine at noon, we 
grabbed it before it struck the carrier, stood 
it on a waiting shock and yelled like a pair 
of young Indians. We had won the game; 
And the farmer, who had laughed at the 
Cave Scout when he had suggested finishing 
up with the machines slapped the Cave 
Scout on the back and told him he’d pay a 
dollar a day instead of the fifty cents 
agreed on! 

Last year three boys hired out to work 
for the same farmer in the same field. 


For the joy of success is the beat in your heart 

That tells you you're taking your whole, willing part, 
fit may seem as it comes day by day, 

Still a world-building part you are trusted to play. 

To fail is to dawdle, to idle, to shirk: 

Success comes alone through a real love for WORK. 


OTANI 


can, get all the 
‘soft’ money afloat, 
blow it on a whee of 
a time and what the 
whoop-te-do do we 
care!” That seems 
to be the motto many 
people are going by. 

I believe with all my heart that work is 
the greatest blessing of mankind. And here 
we are with strikes, and disorders, and Bol- 
sheviki, and the high cost of living and a 
dozen and one other complaints ‘when abso- 
lutely all we need to do in this country is 
to get down to work! 


NOR my part I wouldn’t ask anything bet- 
ter in this world than the time and 
strength to do all the work I would like to 
do. I would like to settle on a piece of raw 
land, put up buildings, cut out the brush, dig 
out the stumps, plow the fields, and make it 
produce food, and do it all with my own 
hands. I would like to work on the prin- 
ciples of writing until I could write a strong 
book, one that would have some influence on 
the character of those who read it. I would 
like to work on the principles of medicine and 
surgery until I became so skillful that I 
could relieve suffering and save life. I 
would like to work at the science of physics 
and chemistry until I could release new sub- 
stances and powers for the benefit and en- 
joyment of mankind. There are a thousand 
kinds of work I would like to undertake and 
master, but to do so I would need a thousand 
lives instead of the one which has been as- 
signed me. With so many things worth do- 
ing in this world, I have no patience with 
people who find time heavy on their hands. 
I firmly believe that the happiest people in 
the world are those who work most. Imagine 
the satisfaction that must belong to Edison, 
whose marvelous inventions have made life 
richer for all mankind. And Edison is one 
of the most persistent and prodigious work- 
ers our country has ever produced. One of 
the happiest men I know is a little Austrian 
who puts in ten hours a day at the hardest 
kind of unskilled labor, who works harder 
and draws less pay than many grumblers I 
could mention, and who puts in every spare 
minute he can find to build himself a house. 
He told me today, in broken English, “ I’m 
get alon’ fine now. Work ever’ day, in mill. 
Nights, morning, fix my house over, My 
OWN house. He belon’ to me. Pretty fine, 
hey, my own house? I’m busy all time.” 
Hey! Fellows! Let’s get to work! 
THE Cave Scout. 
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It is full of “pep”. 
It is the kind of a shoe that real athletes and baseball players wear 
—made of the finest, strongest, white or brown duck, with real 


Every boy will like this ““Gym-Bal”’ shoe. 


leather trimmings and a sporty ankle patch of leather. Every 
friend who sees your pair will want shoes like them, especially 
when he knows how little they cost. 


P NOTCH 


' BEACONAA FALLS 
SUMMER FOOTWEAR 


Look at the corrugated, non-slip sole of the ‘‘Gym-Bal,” with its 
Top Notch cross. It is made of the toughest, finest kind of rub- 
ber—dark redincolor. It will wear twice as long as an ordinary 
rubber sole. Look for the cross to be sure it is a Top Notch 
shoe. 

Write for the name of the Top Notch dealer in your town who 
sells the ‘‘Gym-Bal,” which is also made in an ‘“Arch-ease’’ 
style with a perfect support for the arch built into the shoe. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. F, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


“GY M-BAL” 
“Arch-ease Style” 


Boston 
Minneapolis 
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TULTUELEUES ONDE YONI 














When On the Hike 


or camping on lake or in the 
woods, do not burden yourself with 
heavy, cumbersome cooking uten- 
sils. Take with you a 


“Wear-Ever” 
BOY SCOUT OUTFIT 





—the outfit that thousands of experi- 

|} enced campers use. Six pieces—just 
the things you need—compactly as- 
sembled in a khaki carrying case with 
adjustable shoulder strap. 

Utensils are made of hard, thick 
sheet aluminum; light, durable; easy 
to carry. 

Consult Boy Scout Supply Department. 

or your s) ng goods house x Write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 32 New Kensington, Pa. 


In Cs by Northern 
Al 


Canada. 


ils are 


ower Ever’’ ute 
mitec ror 


mpa: 





Write for circuler,” Ww ear-Ever’ and Outdoor Life” —Free 























OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century All-round Dogs 


rting strain and 
have no s, retrievers and 
hunters of all kinds of game They are trailers, 
tree-barkers and stayers They will climb a tree 
or go to earth and fight anything from a rat to 
a bear. Their faithful and untiring 
makes them the best of protectors 
or estate. Their superior intelligence make 
the most desirablc pa ls b- r 
and loyal playmates for ildren They are 
ideal dogs for farm or ranch, being careful 3 
efficient driver s < tle, . gs and sheep 
have for sale at 3 ‘tin $s proven stock and farm 
1 wolf, bob- 


dogs; trained | 
cat, coon, opo em. skunk, mink and rabbit; 
ducks, geese and water- 


trained retrievers « 
fowl; police and watch dogs; automobile dogs 
and companions; stu brood-matrons and 
puppy stock from the st Airedale blood in 
America; fox hounds coon hounds and big-game 
hounds; also dog medicines and kennel supplies 
of all kinds. Illustrated and interesting booklet 
mailed for ten cents in stamps or coin. 
OORANG KENNELS 
The ey ong | of Airedale women! in the World 
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Roy Blakeley’s Camp on Wheels 


(Continued from page 23) 


the platform so as to be able 
and look down where the 
and find out just what had 


He lay on 
to reach down 
coupling was, 
happened. 

“Hold the 

Gee, I 


he said. 

how it hap- 
blame and I 
knocked 
whiz, 


light 
can't tell 
pened. Westy says he was to 
say I was to blame, He said he 
the lantern out of my hand, but, 


down, 


you just 


gee 


I should have kept it out of his way. Any 
way, it went tumbling down and it went so 
far that it looked like just a little red speck. 
It stayed lighted till it crashed away down 
in the bottom of that place, And the light 
turned yellow and spread a little bit, then 
went out I guess the oil spilled on a rock 
down there. Anyway, it looked like miles. 
Westy was breathing hard and I guess T 
was, too. ‘le said ‘Have you got that 
timetable ? What time did our conductor 
say that train from Buffalo comes through?” 
IT said, About midnight. We're in a 


pretty bad fix, I guess I'd better wake the 


fellows up, hey?” 
We were both pretty serious. 





CHAPTER XXYV. 
IN THE DARK 

GUESS you know that was an old out- 
I of-date car, because anyone would know 
that the railroad people wouldn't use a good 
car to stand on a s track for a make- 
shift station. Gee whiz, we didn't care about 
that: we even liked it, because it was old- 
fashioned and kind of ramshackle: it made 
it seem like a good place for camping. And 
if it hadn't been for that old stove in the 
corner of it we vuld never have bunked 
in it and cooked our meals Crinkums, I 
like old things uut not old worn-out cou- 
plings. Nay, nay?! 

Another thing, the only lights in that car 
wel three lamps along the top, but they 
weren't exactly lights, because the lamps 
were broken Just the brass things wert 
there. There was just one good lamp in a 
side bracket in the ticket agent’s place, and 
when we started away from Brewster's Cen- 
tre that was full of oil, But we used it all 
up on Saturday night in Ridgeboro and we 
couldn't get any at the store the next day, 
on account of it being Sunday. We were 
going to get some on Monday morning, but 
you see we were picked up Sunday night. 
So now the only light we had was a little 
flashlight belonging to Connie Bennett. 

T said: “ Westy, this is the worst fix we 
Were ever in I — thought about any- 
thing like this whe said it was a lot 
of fun being pulled all, over the country in 


the bridge shakes in the 





this car. 1 how 


wind: it’s kind of spooky like, hey? If it 
only wasn’t so dark That makes it worse, 
not being able to see where you are at all. 


hear a train?” 
said, all the while 
just because you're 
there’s no use wasting 
‘Let's wake up the fellows. 


Listen, do you 
“Nope,” he 
“T guess it’s 
* Anyway, 
I told him, 


listening. 
scared.” 
time,” 


HAT was some job. We had to roll -Pee- 

wee off the seat onto the floor and then 
roll him out into the aisle. I guess they 
didn't know what we were talking about 
first, but when they knew about it, they sat 
up all right. We just sat there talking in 


the pitch dark. 


‘What good is the flashlight?’ Connie 
asked us. “It won't show far enough and 
the battery won't hold out for more than 


hour, [| hear a train now.” 
word: just listened. “T 
heard that,” Westy said; “it isn’t a train.” 
‘One is likely to crash into us any min- 
ute.” Wig said. “Id rather jump and be 
done with it—the suspense.” 
“Do you call that using 
Pee-wee shouted. Gee whiz, 
right down to it, I have to 
is a bully little scout. 
“You couldn't walk the ties even if we 
could,” Wig said, * You couldn’t take a long 
enough step.” 
‘Well, then, vou 
here,” the kid said. 


about a half an 
No one said a 


brains ? 
you come 
that kid 


your 
when 
admit 


walk them and I'll stay 


I reached across in the dark and hit him 
a good rap on the shoulder. ‘That shows 
there’s one thing about scouting you don't 


know, Kiddo,” I told him, “A scout troop 
is just as strong as its weakest member, just 
the same as a chain is as strong as its 
weakest link. We will use our brains, right 


up to the last minute. Don’t get scared.” 
E all listened to a sound we Ward 
far off. 

“I’m not scared,” Pee-wee said. And 
even in the dark I could see his eyes look- 
ing straight at me and they looked awful 
brave and clear, kind of. 





“No use getting excited,” Wig said. ‘“ Why 


couldn't we break up some wood and start 
a fire a few feet away from the car?” 
“ Listen!’ Connie said. * Shh——” 
“Maybe it would stop a train, but it 
would surely burn the bridge down,” Westy 
said. “The ties are wooden. There’s enough 
wood to curl the steel all up into a mess of 


And all that might happen before 
came along.” 


wreckage 
the train 


“Could we walk the ties?” Wig asked. 
“Even if they're far apart we might help 


Listen. 





Pee-wee 





“Don't be all the time scaring me,” T 
said, kind of mad, like, Because I was 
getting good and scared, and rattled. “ Let’s 
see your light, Connie.” 

I held the light to the time table. 

There's no station anywhere around here, 
I guess,’ [ said, “but that flyer ought to 
come «ing pretty soon us 

‘{ hear it now,” Wig said. 

No, you don't,” I told him. “ What's 
the use of getting us all excited? Sit still. 
'f it comes along all we can do is to go out 
and lie flat on the ties and trust to luck. 
Any fellow that wants to hang by his hands 
can do it. It would be pretty hard lifting 
ourselves up again, though, But the flyer 
isn’t coming yet.” 

‘I hear a whistle,” Wig said, 

‘No, you don't hear a whistle,” TI told 
him. “That's an owl down there in the 
woods. Don’t you know the call of an 
owl?” 

“How about freight trains?” Connie 
asked, 

SAID: “TI don't know anything about 

freight trains; they're not on the _ time- 
talvle Of course, we're up against it, but 


what's the use of going all to pieces? If 


any fellow wants to try walking the ties he 
can do it. It would be hard enough in the 
daytime. On a dark night like this he'd 
just go crashing down into all those rocks 


and water, that’s all. May be the chances 


are against us, but I say, let’s stick to- 
gether.” 

“That’s what T say,’ Pee-wee skouted. 
“We've always stuck together: I say stick 
together.” 

“Bully for you, Kid,” I said. 


“We had a lot of fun, anyway,” he said, 
‘and I always voted for you for patrol 
leader. I’m not scared.” 

IT got up, because I just couldn't sit there 
any more. Every time the wind blew and 
the car rattled it gave me a start. I put my 
arm over Pee-wee’s shoulder and I said: 


“T’ve jollied you a lot, Walt.” 
“T don’t mind that,” he said, 
sides, a scout is brave.” 


“and, be- 


“You're a better scout than any of us, 
I guess,” I told him, 
HEN I went out onto the platform, 
because I just couldn't keep still. I 
remembered what Connie had said about all 


the men that lose their lives working on rail- 
roads. Anyway, Pee-wee was right—we had 
had a lot of fun. I guess we never thought 
about the other side of it. I looked away 
down into the dark, and I could just hear 
the water splashing on the rocks, I had to 
grab hold of the railing when the wind blew. 
I looked away off along the tracks, but I 


couldn't even see where the bridge ended: 
only I could see a kind of big patch of dark 
that was blacker than the regular dark, and 


mountain. 
would show 


I guessed 
suddenly 


I thought it was a 
maybe a_ headlight 


around that. Connie came out, but didn’t 
say anything, and then went back through 
to the other platform. I could hear frogs 
croaking away down. 
“Going to watch?” I called after him, 
He said, “ We're going to hang from the 


ties when we hear it.” 

“All right,” I told him; “it’s awful dark, 
I can’t see a thing.” 

T heard one of the fellows inside say that 
maybe the wind would start the car, but I 
know that was crazy talk, because a bridge is 
always level. I made up my mind that I'd 
hang from one of the ties and clasp my hands 
around it. I knew that it would be hard 
pulling myself up and scrambling onto the 
bridge again: all of us wouldn't manage it, 
that was sure. It seemed kind of funny that 
probably we wouldn't have a full patrol any 
more. I wasn’t exactly scared but, kind of, 
I didn’t like to hear those frogs croaking way 
down there. It sounded so spooky. 

T heard Westy say, “So long, 
don’t see you again.” 

I called in for him to keep the kid near 
him, He was always my special chum, Westy 
Wah, . « « 

(To be continued in September Boys’ LIFE.) 
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mained Through the opening they had a 
reassuring glimpse of two handcuffed 


prisoners surrounded by eight or ten stal- 
wart, competent looking men. Shrimp gave 
a sigh of satisfaction as he recognized among 
these his two “ detectives” of the day be- 
fore. 

“Well, they’ve got ’em,” he remarked 
rather obviously, “‘Seems to me it took a 
lot of men to round up two counterfeiters.” 

Blount gave him a puzzled stare. “ Coun- 
terfeiters?’’ he repeated. “ Where on earth 
did you get that notion? 

Beebe’s jaw sagged. 
they?” 


“ But—but—aren't 
he stammered, 

“Not that I know of. The smaller one is 
an escaped convict who was serving a life 
term. He broke his leg getting out and they 
think the other was a pal or something who 
brought him here to lay up till the bone 
mended. I never heard anything about 
counterfeiting.” 

Shrimp looked dazed 
credulous. “ But you— 
in?” 

Blount smiled faintly. 


and somewhat in- 
- Where do you come 


“Why, I happened 


to get a glimpse of him when I was-—was out 
this way about a week ago, and recognized 
his tace from a newspaper picture. I wrote 
to the prison and two officers came on; I 


saw them last night. They were to meet me 
this aiternoon with the sheriff and deputies 
about half a mile north of here where there's 
an old road you can run a car on. I was to 
show them the house, you see, but——” 

E was interrupted at this moment by the 
H appearance of the officers and _ their 
prisoners on the rickety porch, In the light 
the 


boys 


of a number of lanterns group of 
was clearly visible, and one of the men hailed 
Blount. 

“Hello, son,” he called. ‘“ You seem to 
have given us the go-by. What was the 
trouble.” 

Blount flushed a little. “Why, I—I 


couldn't get there—in time,” he returned with 
some embarrassment, 

The other laughed. “ Thought maybe you 
got tired waiting and beat it,’’ he remarked. 
“We were a good bit delayed getting here. 
Luckily the sheriff knew about the place and 
took us in. You and your friends had better 
come back with us in the cars.” 

They passed on in a straggling group and 
the boys fell in behind. Shrimp Beebe pressed 
close cn their heels, his attention divided be- 
tween an absorbed study of the convict and 
the desire to make mental notes of the be- 
havior of a real officer of the law in action. 
Pegram was not far behind him, personal dis- 
comfort for once forgotten in the excitement 
of this enthralling situation. 

Thurston and Rick Blount brought up the 
rear. Both were rather silent, for though 
Phil's mind was full of things he wanted to 
say, he could not seem to find the words. 
When he finally did speak his tone was almost 
curt. 

“Why was it you couldn't get to the road 
in time to meet those men?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

Blount hesitated, an embarrassed 
sion on his rain-streaked face. 

* Wasn't it because you—you 
had happened to me?” Thurston 
swiftly. 

The dark-eyed chap laughed awkwardly. 
“You are a good guesser,”” he admitted re- 
luctantly. ‘I heard your voices and slipped 
back just in time to see him dragging you 
into the house. Of course after that I 
couldn't F 

* Of course you couldn't! 


expres- 


knew what 
went on 





You're not that 
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sort.” Phil’s voice shook a little with hardly 
suppressed emotion. “T—I haven’t said 
much about what you did for me, but I—I 
guess you know how I feel. If—if I had a 
pal like you, I'’d—I'd 4d 

He broke off abruptly and turned away his 
head. ‘Tired, overwrought, with nerves in 
tatters, he could not have said another word 
just then to save his life. He quite missed 
the amazed incredulity, the sudden, wistful 
longing that leaped into Rick Blount’s dark 
eyes. 

“Tf you had a pal like me,’ he repeated, 
with astonished, unconscious emphasis, 

Phil's head went up and he whirled around 
For a long moment his gray eyes searched 
the other's face. 

“You mean,” 
would—would- 

Rick Blount’s big mouth curved in a sud- 
den grin that quite transformed his rather 
somber face. “I wish you'd pinch me,” he 
said slowly. ‘Why, I always thought that 
you—that you——” 

“You thought wrong,” interrupted Thurston 
quickly. His arm slid across Blount’s should- 
ers and rested there with a faint pressure. 
“Tve always wanted to be friends with you, 





he demanded, “that you 





but I was fool enough not to know it until— 
to-day.” 
HE long rays of the late afternoon 
streamed through the open windows of 


that spacious, pleasant room that looked down 
on the busy quadrangle and the cloisters. 
Rick Blount was stowing away the last of his 
belongings when Thurston looked up from his 
desk with a sudden exclamation. 

“By jinks!” he remarked. staring at his 
reommate. ‘ Why, I’ve never thought to ask 
what teok you off in the woods every day on 
those long tramps.” 

Blount turned toward 
slightly embarrassed face. 

“You'll be ashamed of me when you find 
out,” he said in a tone which was about 
half serious. 

Thurston sprang up 
pillow from the window 


him a flushed, 


seizing a fat 
hurled it with 


and 


seat, 


swiftness and precision at the other's head. 
“You great big nut!” he commented. 
“Well, let’s have it. What were you up to, 
anyway?” 
“It's simple enough,” shrugged Blount, 


moving toward the window, ‘You know my 
people are pretty hard up, and when I first 
came here I wanted to find some way of help- 
ing pay expenses. I couldn't do much, but 
this spring I stumbled on a rare variety of 
plant in the woods back of the school, I hap- 
pened to know about it from a friend in 
Boston who deals in that sort of thing and 
he agreed to give me two dollars for every 
one I could send him. It was too much of a 





snap to turn down, and so Well, there 
you are.” 

“Ts that all? inquired Thurston, He 
strolled over and stood beside his friend. 


“Well, I hope you've dug ‘em all up so you 


can come out and row. We need a big, hulk- 
ing horse like you to put some pep into 
things.” 

For a space there was a contented silence 


between the two, as they stood with should- 
ers touching, looking down on the quadrangle. 
In one corner Shrimp Beebe was _ holding 
forth, with much gesticulation and facial con- 
tortion, to a group of gaping small boys. Phil 
spied him and gave a chuckle. 

* There’s Shrimp telling how he caught the 
escaped convict,” he remarked.. ‘“ He’s got 
down to Second Formers, so I guess this'll 
be about his last day as a hero. He's a 
funny kid, but not half bad.” 
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body shot upwards the advance guard 
of the ore body that had been torn 
free up above pelted his calves with 


small fragments, They stung, but Steve was 
having so much to do just then in the way 
of hanging on that he scarcely noticed them. 


The inertia of his body once overcome 
be found it easier to cling, though the 


swiftness of his flight up through that three 
hundred feet of shaft took his breath away. 
lis teeth tightly clenched as the hand grip 
that held him, he soared aloft. Qnly a brief 
moment, then the speed slowed down 
smoothly and evenly and the skip stopped. 

It was an excited hoist man that gripped 
Steve about the waist with one arm and 
lifted him clear. He was more excited when 
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he looked in the skip and saw Ben huddled 
painfully, with his legs sticking up the side 


of the skip. He turned to Steve, who was 
pulling up his trousers to examine his 


bruised calves. 

“What in blazes do 
ing up that way?” 

Steve looked up at him rather dazedly. 
Then he rose without reply, 

* We've got to get Ben out and patch him 


you mean by com- 


he demanded. 


up,” he said. 

Two hours later Ben talked to the com- 
pany doctor. 

“And I'd just called him a coward, not 


five minutes before he took a chance in sav- 
ing me that I'd hate to take myself. Gee! 
The boss sure does know how to pick ’em.” 
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Pe LL 
at the top of the first 

dipped down into a 
Lemmy wanted a 


fixing up a snub-rope, 
grade, where the trail 
ravine, toward the river. 
chance to tell Big Steve what he knew. 
When the top-log was in place Lemmy 
swung his team from the side of the lead, 
where their power was used to skid the logs 
from pile to sleigh, and hitched them to the 


whiffle-trees in front. Jim Gurley gave the 
gang a lesson in how to bind a load with 
a skid-chain so it wouldn't “shed out” on 
the way down to the river. 


the towering pyramid of 
excitement at the 


mounted 
with a thrill of 


Lemmy 
hemlock 


prospect of driving out and down the road 
with his first load. The grays, powerful as 
they were, could not budge the sleigh, and 


it required the combined efforts of the gang 
to start it. Once Started the wooden moun- 
tain moved easily, it seemed, although the 
steel-clad runners of the bobs shrieked and 
creaked on the packed snow in testimony to 
the tremendous weight they’ carried, 
Jim Gardner, driving the blacks, hove in 
sight as Lemmy passed the “ crosshaul.” 
Lemmy had the right of way and passed on 
down the snow-pike first holding his team toa 
slow walk as Jim Gurley, catching up the end 
of the snub-rope, a big inch thick hempen 
cable, with an iron hook on it, gathered up 
several feet of slack in his left hand, ran back 
of the load and coupled onto the rear cross- 
piece of the sleigh. Big Steve, holding the 
end of the smaller rope, on the block and 
tackle, quickly took up the slack. 
‘Easy, now!” warned the boss, 
load neared the pitch in the road. 
Slowly the sleigh slid over the brow of the 
grade and Lemmy felt the pull of the snub- 
rope, as it tautened. The whole weight of 
the huge load fell on that rope, and the pul- 
leys creaked as Big Steve paid out, a foot at 
a time, easing the sleigh down the hill. The 
hemp buzzed and hummed as its length grew 
and the strain told on it, the pitch of its 
song growing deeper and deeper with its 
growth. The sound was ominous, but the 
bottom of the grade was reached safely. 
Here, at Steve's direction, Lemmy, in 
packing the road, had made a wide curve, 
to the left, and banked it up in the right 
like a speed-way. Jim Gurley, following 
close behind, called for quick slack and 
dexterously unhooked the _ snubber. Big 
Steve reeled in the rope and had it ready for 
Jim Gardner's load, which was nearing the 
top of the grade, as Lemmy took the first 
turn, below. 
The rest of 
grade, down the 


as the 


his journey was on an easy 
bed of the ravine, to the 
second curve, which went to the right, and 
then up an abrupt rise, at the river-bank, 
and down the bank in a steep pitch, to the 
ice. Here the logs were to be unloaded and 
lie until spring thaws released them. 
Lemmy handled his team to ease the load 
down the ravine. The trick was to keep 
the horses to as slow a pace as possible un- 
til they rounded the second curve, then to 
let them break into a trot, just allowing 
them enough speed to take them easily 
over the top of the river-bank. Exhilarated 
with his lofty perch and big responsibility 
Lemmy's chest swelled and he hummed to 
himself, until he heard a sharp cry. It came 
from Big Steve, he knew that, instantly. 
“Timber! Big timber! Clear away !” 
Lemmy’s first impulse was to turn 
look back, but second thought told him Big 
Steve was trying to spring another joke, 
* Look out, below ! The snubber’s 
busted!” 
Lemmy gasped, as 


and 


he saw what that cry 
meant, Jim Gardner’s load, just starting 
down the first slope, had broken loose. 

Lemmy gathered up the reins, swinging 
the long ends, yelled and lashed at the 
withers of the team, 


The grays, with a leap into their collars, 


responded, and the load lurched so _ that 
Lemmy was nearly taken off his feet. He 
regained his balance and lashed them again. 
Another jump and another, and they broke 
into a lumbering lope, then into a gallop. 
The shouts behind Lemmy grew fiercer. 
Down the ravine he sped, with the hoof- 


beats of the plunging blacks coming neurer 
and nearer behind him. Rounding the curve, 
to the right, with a lurch that seemed almost 
to lift the runners on one side clear, Lemmy 
caught a glimpse of the flying avalanche of 
horses and logs, taking the first curve. Their 
speed was terrific. Jim Gardner stood, 
braced, and holding desperately, on the reins, 
but the blacks had their heads down, and 
were racing frantically to escape the bulk 
that shoved their collars up onto the arch 
of their necks, They could not hold. 

It was still a hundred yards to the ice. 
“Come on, Jim—Dick!” yelled Lemmy, and 
lashed them once more, 

Nearing the top of the bank Lemmy heard 
the crunching of the runners on Gardner’s 
bobs, as they took the second curve, at the 
bottom of the ravine, and he knew Jim was 
gaining on him, fast. He could hear Jim 


Big Timber 
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trying to soothe the blacks and get them | 
to hold back, but it was futile, with that 
hurtling mass behind them. 

With voice and reins he urged them on 
and as he shot over the river-bank, his load 
leaping down the sharp pitch like a_ pro- 
jectile, he felt he had won the race. The 
grade must slow up the blacks, a bit. How 
close they were, now, he could not tell, for 


the wind in his ears, 

“We gotta make it, boys!” he 
“We gotta make it or there'll be 
black beauties killed!” 

A vision of the horses on 
sleigh, crushed between the two loads, came 
to him—and Lemmy roused for further 
action. Across the narrow stream, a scant 
fifty yards wide at this point, loomed a high 
clay cliff, dotted with stumps that stuck out 
through the snow. At the speed he was 
going that bank would soon be reached and 
his own team crushed, 

“We gotta make another 
he groaned, between his teeth, 
swing down-river!” 

The ice was covered with frozen snow, wet 
with the over-flow from too tightly frozen 
ice which cracked to ease expansion and let 
water creep through. It was almost 
ice, itself, that coating, but gave a rough, 
yielding surface to the horses’ hoofs and the 
runners of the sleigh. A turn meant a spill. 


he heard only 
a pair of 


Jim Gardner's 


t» 


turn, boys! 
“We gotta 


But Lemmy was already preparing for it. 
“Gee, Dick!” he shouted, and pulled on 
the left rein, hard, 
The grays swooped, obediently, for the 
turn, leaning in their effort, far to the left. 
The front runners “took” in a patch of 


softer snow, and the load swung. 


The next instant Lemmy felt himself fly- 
ing through the air, feeling the load sway 
over to the right. It was tipping. He 
tried to jump clear but his knees seemed 


stiffened by his crouching posture. 
Lemmy’s last view of the grays, 

they vanished from his ken, was a_snap- 

shot of the gallant team racing away from 

the load, with a broken sleigh-tongue dang- 

ling between them. 

A gang of peavey-men were -rolling 


before 


the logs, hemlock boles, wide apart, on 
the ice, and Big Steve, mittenless and 
toqueless, directed them. 

“I’m a darn fool! I know it. I always 


knew it,” he was muttering. “He said to 
me, ‘Sometime you'll holler ‘timber’ and 
someone’ll be killed’ an’ I said, ‘It won't 


be you, cause you couid jump over a pair 
of bobs, if I only yelled loud enough.’ I 
oughter not hollered at him, that way, jokin’. 
I oughter not sent him after a cross-haul. I 
oughter—” 

Big Steve was blubbering by this time. 


“Come Steve,” said Jim Gurley, huskily. 
“You've looked under every log at least 


He can’t be under the load.” 
put his face 


twice. 

Big Steve sat down on a log, 
in his hands and sobbed. The others stood 
about, awkwardly, or poked with their 
peaveys, aimlessly, at logs which they knew 
they had already rolled over twice or three 
times. Jim Gardner limped up to Steve. 

“Look’s just as if the ice had opened and 
swallered him up” he declared, “an’ then 
closed. But, o’ course, it didn’t.” 

They were silent, all of them, 

“ Hey, Steve!” 

A hollow, muffled voice 
parently out of nowhere. 

Steve lifted his face, his dimple drawn to 
a deep scar, with his contorted face. 

“What's that!” he demanded. “ Did you 
hear somethin’? I thought I heard—it! It 
sounded jes’ like—’ He sank down, again, 
with a groan, and shook from head to foot. 
“It’s his ghost, ha’antin’ me!” he declared. 
Timber!" came the voice, again, 

Steve shrank in an agony of remorse. 

A figure, all white, sprung from out of the 
snow-bank, ten yards from the peavey-men, 
and rolled down the hard-packed snow to the 
ice. The lumbermen stared, wide- -eyed, for 
a moment. Big Steve looked straight at it, 
and sat as if frozen. 

Suddenly, he gave a yell and started to 
run. He tripped on a log and sprawled flat, 
and Jim Gurley promptly sat on him, 

Tom Strange and Jim Gardner assisted the 


then, 


came floating, ap- 


white figure to his feet, and walked him 
carefully over <o the logs, where he sat down 
and rubbed his ankle. Jim Gurley forced Big 


Steve to look around and Lemmy faced him, 


with a grin, blowing snow from his eye- 
brows, as he did so. 
“It's you, Lemmy!” he exclaimed. “ You 


ain’t no ghost. I kin see that!” 

“Sure, it’s me,” said Lemmy. 

““Where was you?” inquired Steve, 

“Oh, I was just diggin’ in the snow, look- 
in’ for a cross-haul,” said Lemmy, casually. 
“Just got back. I found it, too.” 

Big Steve turned from white to red, in an 
incredibly short time. He scrambled to his 
feet and offered his hand to Lemmy. 

“TI won’t never play no more jokes on 
nobody,” he declared. “I had enough.” 


like 


murmured, | 
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true. The reach of low sand extended be- 
tween the trees, over the narrow road and 
down to the water on the other side of North 
Hero Island. It was marked deep by the 
prints of hurried feet and the trail of the 
heavy-laden boats, dragged across under the 
impetus of desperate haste by six pairs of 
stout arms, Where the small vessels had 
gone with such difficulty, it was plain that 
the ponderous Swan, manned only by three 
bovs and the little Sheriff, could not follow. 
They stood helpless on the shore, watching 
the little boats dwindle away, smaller and 
smaller, as they sped off unpursued. Andrew 
declared that he could, even at that distance, 
make out the mocking gesture of Jean Lebeau. 

“We can sail around the island and follow 
them still,” Chris proposed. ‘I am ready to 
chase them all the way to Canada.” 

But to take part in this reckless enter- 
prise, Sheriff Willetts resolutely declined. 
They had come far enough, he declared, and 
had done all they could. Besides, so he care- 
fully pointed out, they were in the position 
of having stolen the other men’s boat. 

“No,” he said firmly, “it won’t do. We 
saw this, and we saw that, but what can we 
prove? They can swear we took their boat 
and we can’t swear to anything at all. I’m 
for taking the Swan back where we got her 
and for going home,” 

The voyage back to Windmill Bay was a 
long and tedious one, for the wind had failed 
almost entirely on this side of the islands and 
the Swan seemed a hundred times heavier, 
slower and more unmanageable than before. 

“Amanda will be wondering where I’ve got 
to,” remarked Willetts nervously, more than 
once. “I had no notion we would be gone 
so long.” 

It was almost in silence that they com- 
pleted their homeward journey. 

“If you are not going to do anything about 
the wool and silk they were hiding,” Andrew 
said at last as he saw the top of the wind- 
mill rise among the trees and knew that their 
landing place was near, “you must surely 
take some steps about those barrels of 
whiskey and kegs of brandy we saw. Can 
you claim that they had a right to be there 
too?” 

The little Sheriff sighed deeply. 

“That is a different matter altogether, 
he said. ‘“ Yes, I will have to do something, 
but it isn’t the same sort of offense as 
smuggling goods in from Canada. I must 
talk it over with Sheriff Thompson, but he 
won't be back on North Hero for several 
days, he’s attending court at the capital. I 
shan’t make a move until I hear what he 


says.” 


” 


HEY landed finally, made their way 
through the woods, cranked the wheezing 
and reluctant car and set forth for home. 
The silence of a summer afternoon lay over 
the hot empty road, and over Willetts’ house 
and barnyard as they turned in at the gate. 
No one was in sight, no one came to greet 
them, much, it seemed, to the Sheriff's relief. 
“You'll not talk to anyone about what you 
have seen? You understand why people had 
better not know of this just now?” Andrew 
questioned as they got out. 


» “Indeed I will not say anything, not a 
word,” the little man assured them with 
feverish agreement. a 


He bade them goodbye very abruptly and 
walked slowly toward the house, appearing 
to hesitate a moment on the step. Then, as 
he opened the door and went in, a voice they 
had heard before, was raised in shrill dismay. 

“ Abner—your clothes!” 

The Deputy-Sheriff disappeared 
shutting the door hastily behind him. 

They all felt weary, discouraged and more 
and more uneasy, as they walked home, talk- 
ing the matter over. They had made an open 
move against the smugglers and had lost. 
Would the men wait for them to move again 
or would they plan some definite step of their 
own? 

That evening, while the long June twilight 
still held, they went across the hill to see old 


inside, 


Pierre Lebeau, Often they had come there 
lately to find the cottage empty or at least to 
knock unanswered, 3ut tonight he was 


there, sitting on the bench near the doorstep, 
his big rough hands lying idle on his knees 
and his black eyes, under their heavy white 
brows, staring straight ahead of him at noth- 
ing. He looked older than when they had 
seen him last, his straight shoulders drooped 
and his weatherbeaten face looked more fur- 
rowed and wrinkled than ever. He scarcely 
answered their greeting and said nothing at 
all when they sat down in a solemn row 
upon his doorstep. At last, however, he 
turned toward them and caught Andrew’s eye. 

“ Well?” he said, in a tone that held, some- 
how, both curiosity and despair. 

“Well?” returned the boy, shrugging his 
shoulders with a gesture very like the French- 


man’s own, and which conveyed their dismay 
over things as they were. 

Again they sat in silence while the minutes 
passed. Chris broke the quiet at last. 

“We slept at the Two Heroes Tavern,” he 
said, ‘“‘we sleep there every night, and we 
have seen a lot of things. But we don’t 
know what to do.” 

The old man answered still staring straight 
before him across the lake, to the mountains 
disappearing in the dusk. 

“If you do not know what to do,” he 
answered, “think how little I know. What 
is there to do?” 

“Tt ought to stop,’ Howard remarked. 

“Yes, it ought to stop but who is there to 
go through the toil and danger and the pain 
of stopping it? Not the people hereabouts, 
they would not believe, not the public officer, 
he does not wish to believe. Not I, oh, dear 
no, not I!” 

“ But you seem to know more about it than 


any of us,” Howard objected, “and have 
known it a long time. How long?” 

Pierre Lebeau winced but he did not 
answer. 


“Couldn’t you—couldn’t we just let it go 
on a little while until it all comes out of it- 
self,”’ Christopher suggested rather weakly, 
“those men are bound to be found out sooner 
or later.” 

“So I had thought,” returned the old 
Frenchman wearily, “‘ but still the wrong goes 
on and on and nobody sees. Shall a man 
stand by and see his country robbed and her 
laws broken, the country that has given him 
freedom and happiness? No, he cannot, But 
can a man stand before the judge and swear 
to the evil-doings of his own flesh and blood, 
can he see one whom he loves sent to prison 
on his own testimony?” Lebeau spoke thick- 
ly, the words in his throat seeming to choke 
him. ‘My duty seems to stand first on this 
side and then on that,” he sighed, “I have 
worn out my wits and broken my own spirit, 
trying to decide what I should do. I ama 
citizen of this country and there is more in 
being a citizen than just to vote. Your coun- 
try cares for you, then you, in turn, must care 
for her. If only one did not so love one’s own 
children!” 


E groaned and buried his face in his 

hands. The boys stood about awkward- 
ly, not knowing what to do or say. They 
were not used to seeing anyone give way to 
such grief and despair. Finally Andrew, too 
much troubled by the sight of his pain to be 
silent longer, went forward and touched his 
shoulder. 

“ Don’t—don’t worry so,” he begged. 
three are going to see you through. 
promise it.” 

The Frenthman looked up at him grate- 
fully, his eyes dim and perhaps even a little 


“ We 
We 


wet. - 


“You are good,” he said. “You cannot 
know how I have suffered, wondering what I 
should do. He is not a bad fellow, my grand- 
son, he is in this affair more for his mad love 
of adventure than to do wrong. I know well 
what it is, that same taste for danger is in 
the blood of all, fathers and sons, who bear 
the name of Lebeau. Job Herron pays him 
to sail the boats and carry the goods, it is 
Herron who is the brains and the evil spirit 
of the whole affair.” 

He sat up straighter and spoke more cheer- 
fully already. He seemed to have a pathetic 
belief that the boys could make everything 
right, a confidence that they, alas, did not 
share. As they bade him goodnight and went 
away down the hill they all felt such a weight 
of responsibility as made them very sober. 
Each one had shaken Lebeau’s hand and 
promised to help him, but not one of the 
three had the faintest idea of how it was to 
be done. 

As they returned to the old tavern that 
had come to be their permanent quarters 
now, the wind was moving the branches of 


the big poplars and swinging the sign of 
the Two Heroes above the door. They 


stopped to look up at it. 

“IT wonder,” said Andrew reflectively, ‘ if 
those two, Ethan and Ira Allen, and the 
rest of the Green Mountain Boys, if they 
didn’t think, sometimes, that what was 
wrong might just go on being wrong and 
that it would be so much more comfortable 
to hang their muskets on the wall, sit down 
by the fire and not march and struggle and 
fight any more. I wonder if they didn’t.” 

“Perhaps they did,” replied Howard, 
“but I don’t believe they ever let such a 
feeling last for long. No, they filled up 
their powder horns, stuck a sprig of ever- 
green in their caps and off they went to 
fight for freedom or for law and order. Not 
much hugging of the fireside for them.” 


A=—— and Christopher went inside to 
light the candles and make things ready 
for the night. But Howard sat long on the 
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Real Sport 
at Camp— 
and How Hungry You Get! 


FTER a good swim or coming in from a fishing 
trip—that’s when a fellow gets good and 
hungry; almost too hungry to feel like eat- 

ing when meal time comes. 


When you get that all-gone, hungry feeling at 
camp, or even feel a touch of it, just remember 
Campfire Marshmallows. 


They’ll help that empty feeling and satisfy your 
sweet tooth at the same time. They’re always 
soft and fluffy—and pure. Eat marshmallows— 
they’re recommended for Scouts by the Chief Camp 
Director for their high food value. 


The Campfire package gives you more weight and 
better marshmallows. Ask for them at your camp 
store. And when you go on week-end hikes, get 
a supply from your dealer in town. 





The Campfire Co. 
Milwaukee, U, S, A, 
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doorstep, the creaking sign a-swing above 4 in his iron box before it is all carried away 


his head and the thick pattern of-the stars 
beginning to show between the trees. 

“Why don’t you come in?” Andrew de- 
manded going to the door at last. “ What 
are you thinking about, sitting out here 
alone in the dark.” 

“TI was thinking,’ Howard answered 
slowly,’ how this place was once all bustle 
and business and people going and coming, 
and great plans being made in there by the 
fire of great things to be done. And now it 
is empty, no one living here for sixty years, 
Thaddeus Strong says. They found it was 
dull at last, I suppose with nothing hap- 
pening so they all went away to make their 
fortunes and look for adventures somewhere 
else, And now we come, not looking for 
adventures especially, but finding so much 
happening that it is more than we bargained 
for, a great deal more adventure than we 
want. I don't understand it: I don’t under- 
stand it at all!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WARNING, 


» the great relief of all of them and to 

their even greater surprise,the next two 
days passed without any event. They slept 
and ate, set their affairs in order and slept 
again, beginning to feel suddenly how great 
had been the strain of hurried excitement 
throughout the last week. Their early 
morning lookout did not even show them the 
usual fleet of little boats, bearing in toward 
the Isle of the Four Winds, so that it did 
seem as though Job Herron and his com- 
rades had taken alarm and had desisted, for 
a time at least, from their law-breaking. 
There was not one of the boys, however, 
who dared believe that this period of quiet 
was to be lasting, or that their troubles and 
responsibilities had come permanently to an 
end. 

Three days after, when Howard and 
Christopher had gone to the Four Corners, 
one afternoon, to buy some fresh supplies 
and Andrew was working in the camp alone, 
he received a visitor. He had come to the 
tent door and, glancing up, saw an unfa- 
miliar figure crossing the stile from the road 
and coming along the path through the 
meadow. It was a woman, a tall, spare per- 
son with a shawl on her bent shoulders and 
a basket on her arm. He studied her curi- 
ously as she came near, wondering where 
he had seen her before, but it was not un- 
til she came close enough to speak to him 
that he recognized her as the woman they 
had seen that day they had the boldness to 
visit Job MHerron’s house. They did not 
know very much then, he was thinking. 
Would they dare to go there now; would 
Chris find it possible to ask so easily to 
borrow Job MHerron’s boat? He almost 
laughed aloud at the thought of Job Her- 
ron’s lending anything. 

“TIT am glad to have found you,” the 
woman said abruptly, “ I—I had something 
I wanted to say to you,” 

Andrew fetched her a camp stool from 
the tent and, seeing how hot she was when 
she pushed back her shawl and wiped her 
fiushed face, brought a tin cup full of cool 
water from the spring. She drank it grate- 
fully. 

“You are very kind,” she said. Her voice 
shook a little and he began to be in sudden 
panic lest she was going to cry, in which 
ease he would not know what to do at all. 
He wished that the other boys were there 
and looked wildly across the meadow to see 
if they were not coming, but no one was in 
sight. The woman, however, seemed to re- 
alize his distress, for she smiled faintly 
and spoke more steadily. 

* Ever since you came to our house that 
morning and asked for the boat—do you re- 
member—I have been wanting to tell you 
something. I wanted to tell you then, but 
I was afraid Job would wake and didn’t dare 
to keep you. And now there’s more to tell. 
I have heard him talking about you lately 
and it makes me afraid.” 

“Talking about us?” repeated Andrew. 

“Yes. You see Job and I live all alone, 
I'm a relative of his and not well off, he 
keeps telling me I would go to the poor 
house if # were not for him. Anyway I 
keep housé for him, for a place to live and 
he, while he’s a silent man with others, 
talks to me a good deal. He knows I have 
no friends to repeat things to. This is the 
first time I have ever told anything he 
said.” P 

NDREW wondered greatly why she had 

come so far to tell all this to him, but 
he could not wonder aloud, so he kept silent. 

“T know all about what he does over on 
the Isle of the Four Winds,” she stated 
frankly. ‘He has been doing it for years 
in a little way and now, since the war, 
when there is so much money in it he is 
going in deeper and deeper. Once in a 
while they bring some of the stuff to our 
house. I have seen that dark kitchen with 
the floor piled so high with scarlet silks and 
rugs and blue and crimson and gold em- 
broideries that I had to rub my eyes to 
make sure it wasn’t a fairy story. And 
there are more precious things, too, jewels 
and uncut stones, that he keeps locked up 


to be turned into money for him. They used 
to bring them there fairly often, they felt so 
sure no one would see them, but they don’t 
come at all now. 

“Why?” Andrew asked. He remembered 
those bales of silk he had felt under the 
straw and he was seeing, in his mind's eye, 
that dark, low-raftered farmhouse kitchen, 
full of the glitter and gleam of brilliant 
colors and of firelight reflected back from 
precious metals. 

“Something has made them uneasy,” the 
woman went on, “although they are not 
really afraid. Now and then Lebeau warns 
Cousin Job, laughing, that they are in great 
danger of being found out, but Job only 
laughs, too, his hard, harsh laugh that al- 
ways makes me afraid and says *‘ What can 
boys do?’ Lately he has begun to add, ‘ And 
these boys will be glad to give up their 
game when I have really begun to play 
mine,’ ”’ 

“What does he mean by that? How 
lately has he begun to talk that way?” A 
drew asked excitedly. 

“Only the last few days. I am used to 
his coming and going suddenly, but the last 
journey he took seems to have been some- 
thing especial He was gone two nights 
and came back before the dawn, dirty and 
tired and sullen. He has kept muttering and 
talking about you; he doesn’t think I under- 
stand, he hardly cares if I do. He doesn’t 
think much of me.” 


HE spoke bitterly, nor could Andrew 

greatly wonder at that. Job Herron's 
housekeeper, dependent on his bounty, forced 
to bear with his cruelty, selfishness and ill- 
temper, what a dreary, hopeless life she 
must lead! 

“But I don’t understand why you came 
to tell us all this,” he said. She leaned 
forward and spoke intensely. 

“T have come to ask you to give up what 
you are doing,” she said, “to try to under- 
stand that against a clever, unscrupulous 
man like Job Herron you can do nothing. 
You will never succeed in proving anything. 
Let it go, don’t go near the Isle of the 
Four Winds, or the windmill or our house 
again. Do more than that, make some ex- 
cuse, pack up your camp and leave Two 
Hero Islands. He won't be content now if 
you simply let the matter drop, he is going 
to act against you, you will be sorry, more 
sorry than you can believe, if you stay. 
That is all.” She got up hastily. “I must 
go now.” 

“But wait,” Andrew protested, “why did 
you come to warn us? What will Job Her- 
ron do to you if he knows?” 

“Turn me out, or worse, maybe,” she re- 
sponded indifferently, *‘sometimes I think I 
wouldn't much care. But he won’t find out. 
He’s smart and shrewd, but I have lived 
with him too long not to know just where 
his wits are a little dull. No, he won’t find 
out. And—perhaps you can understand: 
when a woman lives like a drudge and is 
never spoken to except with a surly growl, 
why to have three boys come to her door 
and greet her with the sort of good manners 
that remind her of the time when she called 
herself a lady, to have one of them carry 
the bucket that was always too heavy, for 
her—then she feels like warning them when 
they are in danger. And it’s real danger, 
you are to remember,” she repeated. “I 
have come a long way and risked something 
to tell you that.” 

She gathered her shawl about her again. 
Andrew had wondered why she wore it on 
such a hot day, but he realized now that it 
was to hide the extreme shabbiness of her 
ealico dress. Then she took her basket 
and without a word of farewell, went 
abruptly away across the meadow, over the 
stile and down the road. She left a very 
thoughtful boy behind her. 

“She may not know what she is talking 
about,” Andrew argued with himself perhaps 
to drown his rising consternation, “ she says 
such queer things one can hardly believe 
any of them. I wonder if living all alone 
with Job Herron hasn’t made her brood 
about things until she thinks they are 
worse than they really are. I should like 
to know what people around here think 
about her.” 

It would be a good plan he thought, to 
stroll over to Caleb Bucksall’s, appearing to 
be on an errand, and to lead Mrs. Bucksall's 
talk to the subject of Job Herron’s house- 
keeper. He set off without more ado, for 
the seeds of disquiet that she had sowed in 
his mind were beginning to grow quickly. 
Somewhat to his disappointment, when he 
knocked at the door, he found that Thaddeus 
Strong was there before him. Anything 
that he said before the blacksmith must be 
of a guarded nature, if he did not wish to 
have it spread abroad over the island. He 
sat down to wait until the other’s errand 
was done, but found it was no small thing 
to wait for Thaddeus to finish anything. 


HE blacksmith had, on the table before 
him, a green felt bag, which he was 
slowly opening. 

“T am glad you are here to see this,’ he 
said to Andrew, “it is something that be- 
longs to the Two Heroes community, and 
we are very proud of it, because it once was 
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Ethan Allen’s. He left in his will a sum 
of money and ‘such of his personal property 
as remained at the Two Heroes Tavern,’ to 
the village here. They built the church 


the 
the money, but the personal property, 


with 


it was some clothes and a sword and pistols © 


and one thing and another, was mostly given 
to the historical museum up at the capital, 
a few years ago. We thought more folks 
than just ourselves could them there, 
put we kept the sword and this.” 

He opened the bag and showed Andrew 
a big silver tankard, so heavy and solid that, 
when he took it up, it was a definite effort 
to lift it from the table. The initials 
“BE. A.” in old English characters were en- 
graved upon the side. 

“He would have his own cup, up there at 
the tavern, and he would drink his cider and 
spiced ale out of it as he sat by the fire 
We keep it and the sword at 
over at the Four Corners, 


see 


with his men. 


the parsonage, 
and the minister's wife keeps them and 
shows them off to strangers. One of the 
children knocked the cup off the shelf the 
other day and made that dent in it. They 
felt dreadfully bad about it but I told 
them not to mind, such things would hap- 
hundred years or so. Caleb 


pen once in a 
Bucksall, I knew, was going over to Harms- 
worth tomorrow, so I just brought it over 
for him to take along and get it mended. 
It's too dainty a job for a blacksmith.” 


Andrew admired the cup, set it down 


again for Thaddeus to stow away in the 
bag and tried, very gently, to lead the con- 
yersation in the direction of Job Herron’'s 


housekeeper. Yet Thaddeus’ tongue seemed 
possessed, he talked of everything and every- 
body else on earth and had so much to say 
that no one else could talk at all. After 
nearly an hour of vain effort, Andrew finally 
abandoned hope and rose to go. Outside, 
however, he met with better fortune, for Mrs. 
Bucksall, in a pink sunbonnet, was picking 
new peas in the garden and called to him 
to stop and get some for the camp. 


“We don’t stint yourself,” 
she said. some to Mrs. Durfee, 
too, this afternoon; she went by with a 
basket and I called her in. She said that 
over on their side of the island, gardens 
were not nearly so well forward.” 

“Mrs. Durfee?” questioned 
“does she live with—with Job Herron? 

“Yes, keeps house for him, has done it 
for ten years, I expect. We all think Job 
is a smart man and we respect him, but 
there's not many of us think he would be 
easy to live with. He has hard ways, they 
say. Mrs. Durfee is some kind of a cousin 
to him, a very clever sensible woman we 
all think, though she keeps herself so much 
to herself.” 


have plenty, 
“TI gave 


Andrew, 


HE had told Andrew quite as much as 
he needed to know, so he thanked her 


and turned away. But she called after him. 
“You must come over for some more peas, 
later, and some beans, too, when they come 
on if you are still here. How long are you 
going to stay?” 
“Oh, quite a while longer,” he answered. 
“We like it too well to leave.’ A sound 


on the road behind him made him turn his 
head quickly. What accident, or was it ac- 
cident, had made a rider, who was passing 
the gate, stop a moment as though to listen. 
Job Herron himself was riding by on the 
highroad, but he had paused at the head of 


the Bucksall’s lane as though thinking he 
would come in. 
Mrs. Bucksall, whose hearing was none 


too good, repeated her question. 
“How long? A month did you say?” 
“Maybe all summer,” he _ replied. 
The black horse did not turn in after all 
but went clattering off down the road, 


NDREW did not go directly homeward. 
The strip of red-trunked arborvitae 
woods, the windbreak that Bucksall’s great 


grandfather had planted along the rocky 
shore of the lake, seemed to invite him, in 
its cool darkness, to come and walk there 
for a little and think over all thathe had 
heard that day. He strolled along, through 
the patches of yellow sunshine and dim 
shadow listening to a squirrel chattering 


overhead, a woodpecker drumming on a tree 
trunk and the hollow thunder of the water 
breaking against the rocks. The woods ran 
out to the very edge of the cliffs here; 
twenty-five feet high was the straight wall 
of rock that dropped to the lake below. The 
wind was up today, and the swells came 
rolling in with a splash and spray that were 
almost like the sea. 

How much there was to think of, Pierre 
Lebeau and his suffering over his grandson, 
Mrs. Durfee and her warning, the news that 
the smugglers were actually disturbed, even 
if not seriously, by the boys’ efforts! 

“They will be more disturbed yet before 
we give up,” Andrew muttered, clenching his 
hands inside his pockets as he walked along. 

What a clever fellow Job Herron was and 
how he managed to be everywhere at once! 
It was not a coincidence that he was at 
Caleb Bucksall’s gate, when Andrew came 
out. The boy had seen a rider, a far-off dot 
on the highway, as he walked across the 
fields from the camp. Evidently Herron had 
been lingering on the road, waiting for An- 
drew to come out, perhaps wishing for an 
answer to that same question Mrs. Bucksall 
had happened to call after him, how long 
were they going to stay. Well, Herron knew 
now, the boys would stay all summer if 
necessary, they were not to be driven off 
by any hostility of his. 

Andrew was standing at the edge of the 
cliff, with his arm flung about the trunk of 
a young pine, looking down into the breaking 
water. He heard a rustle in the underbrush 
that might have been a squirrel or a rabbit, 
but that sounded like neither. He turned 
to look, but what it really was he never saw. 
Something, a club or a stone, came hurtling 
across the clearing and struck him full upon 
the back of the head, making him stagger 
and see a million stars. He stumbled, caught 
at the pine, but could not find it, missed his 


footing and plunged over the rock wall. 
He was not quite so blinded by the blow 
but that he saw the flashing blue water 


seeming to rush up to meet him. 
(To be continued in September Boys’ Lire) 
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The Grizzly Bear at Home 
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berry bush which was standing in a little 
cleared space on one side of the trail. For 
a distance of some thirty-five or forty feet 
along the trail, going either way, the tracks 
of the bear were more pronounced than at 
any other place, for it is the habit of bears 
when approaching or leaving a rubbing tree, 
a cache of food, or a wallow in the swamps, 
to set their feet each time in the same place, 
thus wearing deep holes in the moss or loose 
soil, 

On examining the trees one will see stick- 
ing to the bark little tufts of hair and fur. 
These trees can also be told by the deep 
scars in the bark where the male _ bears, 
usually in June or July, have stood at their 


full height and bitten deep into the wood. 
Many different reasons have been assigned 
the bears in biting trees, some of which 
have a foundation in truth and reason, and 
some which the writer believes to be erron- 
enous and misleading. It is the opinion of 
the writer from years of close observation 
that this is done only through the mating 


Season, and is merely a 
to develop the powerful 
jaw. 

Nearly every wild animal during the sea- 
son of natural selection cultivates the mus- 
cles of the body that are most effective as 
Weapons of offensive and defensive warfare. 
However, these trees are used by passing 
bears at all seasons when they are afield as 
Tubbing trees, scratching their backs’ by 
Standing on their hind feet, with the back 
against the tree and by a slight bending 
of the hind legs, with an up and down 
motion, relieve the itching caused by the 
ever-present bear flea. 


provision of nature 
muscles of the 


‘3 1E she-bear, after stopping at a number 
of these trees, was able to tell with some 
degree of certainty whether another bear 
had recently passed that way. In many 
places the trail was dim and almost indis- 


cernible through the dense undergrowth, 
while at other points it was well worn 


and could be easily followed by even a 
novice. 

At certain points where the trail passed a 
small bog where some spring oozed out of the 
mountain’s base could be seen what is known 
by the old hunters and trappers as bear 
wallows, consisting usually of a few inches 
of water with mud formed by decaying vege- 
tation several inches deep underneath. The 
bears use the wallows during the shedding 
season, which is usually between the first of 
July and the fifteenth of August, 


Whether they use these wallows to relieve 
the itching of the skin caused by the rapidly 
falling hair or to rid themselves of vermin is 
a debatable question. However, we know 
that prior to and after the shedding season 
they are seldom used. Our bear followed 
the border of the valley until she reached 
its upper end, along the border of a canyon 
and crossing where a tree had fallen across 


the gorge, and went up the mountain be- 
tween the two streams. 

The slope of this mountain is not as 
abrupt as some of its neighbors, and has 


been in past ages a dense forest of Canadian 
spruce and Lodge pole pine, but through 
some cause unknown, perhaps lightning, an 
immense area of the south slope, including 
the slope of the middle range up to timber 
line, has been burned over. Its trees, long 
since dead, lay stretched upon the ground in 
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The sportiest shoes 
that ever won a game 


I OOK at the brown leather trimming 
and the sporty ankle patch; the 
rubber cap that protects the toe! No- 
tice the thickness of the soles! You 
can’t scuff those out in a week or two. 

Keds are built for the roughest, tough- 
est, hardest kind of wear and yet they 
are light and springy for all games and 
sports. 

They are made of the heaviest canvas, 
cut to fit snugly around the ankle and 
instep and give just the right support. 

There are many other Keds for boys 
—for school and all kinds of wear. 

All the boys in town will wear Keds 
this year. Ask your shoe dealer to show 
you the different kinds. Look for the 
name Keds on the sole. 

Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. They have 
spent many years perfecting these shoes, 

* originating new models and introducing 
improvements. Go look at the different 
models today. 
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The most popular outing shoe 
the country over. Strong and 
durable, light andcool. Inwhite 
or brown or black with durable 
rubber soles to match. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Target Practice Adds 
to the Pleasure of any Camp 


Of all the things to do around camp, there is no better fun 
than target shooting with your .22 caliber rifle. Sport 


which calls for skill is the best kind of sport. 


Good pals of your own age help to make a good time, and youl 
find Dad the best sort of a pal in camp and on a hike. He needs 
the air and exercise and will enjoy himself—have the time of his 
life—if you put it up to him that you want him along. 


Remington 


for Shooting Right 


Back in 1816 a boy by the name of Eliphalet Remington made the first 
rifle which bears his name. His father was a farmer-blacksmith and the 
Remingtons built up a large business making rifles, laying the foundation 
for the largest firearms and ammunition concern in the world. 


The father and som idea has always been strong in the traditions of this 
Company, with the natural result that the same care and skill have been 
devoted to boys’ rifles as to the most powerful arms for big game huating. 


The Remington .22 caliber Model 12 rifle is the right arm for camp 
practice as well as for small game shooting. Any one of the Remington 
dealers in your town will be glad to assist and advise you in selecting 


your rifle and ammunition. 


Send for folder on Model 12 Rifle 
delivered to you post paid 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company. Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World | 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
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every direction, and among the fallen trunks 
had sprung up yellow willows; this was the 
early spring and late fall feeding ground of 
the grizzly bear. Here they came early in the 
spring to this exposed slope, where the snow 
had disappeared, to feed upon the snow lily 
roots and young vegetation which spring up 
as soon as the snow is gone. After gather- 


ing a few roots and berries our bear climbed 
higher up the rugged face of the mountain 
to timber line, then passed round to its 
northern slope, crossing rocky points and 
deep ravines, where the deep winter snows 


slip from the higher slopes and descend in 
mighty avalanches to the valley below. 

On the side of one of these guiches in a 
dense thicket of underbrush was a_ small 
overhanging ledge, underneath which could 
be seen a hole leading into the mountain 
side; its entrance was choked with rubble, 
decaying weeds and brush. This hole the 
bear examined. By digging away the débris 
she was able to enter a large room some five 
or six feet in diameter and some four or 
five feet high which extended some eight or 
ten feet back into the mountain. 

This had formerly been the home of the 
grizzly bear, but it had not been used for 
years, as could be seen by the decaying 
material upon the floor. This rubbish the 
bear dug up and scratched out of the cave 
completely until all was clean; then she 
went outside and began collecting material 
for a new nest by gathering large mouth- 
fuls of dry weeds, pine grass and the small 


branches of spruce and balsam. It required 
many trips to collect the material needed 
and she worked for several hours. The 
bear wandered over the mountain feeding 
upon the berries and roots she found in her 
path. At intervals, however, she visited the 


den on the mountain slope and added mate- 
rial to the winter nest. 

The nights became frosty, the snow cov- 
ered the ground, and it was difficult to dig 
roots, so the bear turned her attention al- 
most wholly to digging out the winter stores 
of the Columbia ground’ squirrels’ that 
had by this time completed their stores of 
roots. 


T was not the bear’s business in life at 

this season to expend energy needlessly, but 
to store it up in her own body for the long 
winter months when there would be no food 
to be had. The sun On the southern slopes 
of the mountain melted away this October 
snow, and although the cold nights had be- 
gun to harden the ground, the bear had but 
little difficulty in obtaining an abundance of 


food. And so the days slipped away, the sun 
receding farther to the south, the nights 
growing longer and colder, the northern 


lights becoming more brilliant as time went 


by. The first of November was now ap- 
proaching, The wild geese and water fowl 
had long since left the valley below, the 
song and insectivorous birds had departed 
in the night to their southern homes, the 
industrious red squirrel had finished har- 


vesting the crop of spruce and balsam cones, 
storing them away in little piles in the 
damp moss or underneath the edge of decay- 


ing logs and on the damp ground around 
the border springs. The mountain sheep had 
sought his winter range on the southern 


slope of the mountain, where the short bunch 
grass grew and the prevailing winds cleared 
away the snow, carrying it across the sharp 
ridges and leaving it just beneath the escarp- 
ment on the northern and eastern slopes. 


NE evening early in November found our 
bear many miles from her winter quar- 
ters, on the southern slopes of 2 mountain. 
She had eaten but little for several days, her 
coat had grown long and silky, and by the 
industry of the little ground squirrel she had 


waxed fat and plump. She had been wan- 
dering aimlessly about from place to place, 


seemed to sense a purpose in 
life and set out in the direction of her win- 
ter home, As she went the storm increased 
in violence, the wind roared round the peaks 
and up the steep slopes while the snowflakes 


but now she 


fell in ever increasing numbers, and drove 
into the bear's fur as she made her way 
across the valley and up toward the timber 


line on the opposite mountain to her winter 


quarters, The material for the nest had 
been merely piled into the cave; it had not 
been formed into the use for which it was 
intended, for this could only be done after 
the bear had entered her den for the last 
time. So, going inside she took some of the 
coarse material and completely filled the en- 
trance to the den. Then she took some of 
the finer material and lined the basin-shaped 


bedding place in the back of the cave. After 
this had been done to her satisfaction she 
lay down in her nest, curling up in a round 
ball, softly singing to herself the lullaby of 





bears while hibernating, a peculiar trait of 
bears by which bear dens have been discov- 
ered while buried under several feet of 
snow. 

Many stories have been told of hibernat- 





ing bears, such as that they suck their paws, 


which may have some foundation; in fact, 
| the writer, observing a pet bear while hiber- 
nating, discovered that. though it did not 
suck its paw, it constantly licked between 
the toes of the front paw while making the 
noise. that I have called the bear's lullaby, 
the sound of this being, as near as can be 
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described in words, ludel, ludel, ludcl, 


. r 4 ludel 
ludel, uttered in rather a high falsetto 4 


key, 


in 
the 


HE §she-bear 
peacefully 


lay 


the den, sleeping 
while 


storm raged out. 
side until some time between the first ang 
fifteenth of January, when there was pborp 
to this mother bear two very frail and tipy 
babies, only about seven inches long, with. 
out fur and almost as helpless as an infant 
human, The mother bear had to use great 
care, owing to her immense weight and the 
shape of the nest to keep from crushing her 
babies. And now we come to one of the 
most remarkable facts known to natural his. 
tory; here was this mother bear, shut in 
her den, her front door securely fastened, 
without a mouthful of food or a drop of 
water, with the task not only of sustaining 
the lives of the two babies, but of imparting 
to them aé_ sufficient share of th« energy 
which she had stored up in her own body 
during the summer and fall to make them 
grow strong and husky, so that by the twen. 


tieth or the twenty-fifth of the following 
May they were the size of full grown cats 
and were able to follow the mother wher. 
ever she willed, 


As the warm rays of the returning sun ip 
April began to eat their way into the deep 
snows, avalanches became more frequent and 
more destructive in their passage down the 
mountain slope, The mountain goats, with 
all their knowledge gained by years of ex. 
perience, were not always able to avoid the 


dangers of that immense snow slide, for q 
small bit of snow falling from some _pin- 


acle of rock, when the temperature was just 
right, would gather more snow to itself as 
it rolled down the slope, ever gaining in 
bulk and speed until hundreds of thousands 
of tons of wet snow poured down the 
mountain side like a mighty river, and woe 
betide the luckless mountain goat or sheep 
that was found in its path, for there was no 
escape. 


BOUT the twenty-fifth of May the 

mother bear emerged from her den with 
her two babies. For the first few days they 
did not travel far afield, but found some 
sheltering ledge on the southern slope where 
the sun shone warm, and while the mother 
bear dozed comfortably in the sun the two 
cubs wrestled and boxed, fought or climbed 
over the rocks or up a tree, and in this way 
passed away the lengthening spring days, 
Then the mother took them down the moun- 
tain side in the direction of the Bush River 
to the feeding ground, where the snow lily 
grew in abundance and where young and 
tender vegetation was springing up, and 
taught them hew to dig roots. The mother 
bear knew this country well, for it was here 
the bears come from all over the surround- 
ing country, owing to the early growth of 
the vegetation. Here she took up her abode 
with her two babies, eating roots and feed- 
ing upon the carcasses of the winter 
killed animals, unti? the snow had left the 
valley. 


and 
the 


neces- 


HE serious business of educating 

caring for her two babies through 
short summer now began, for it was 
Sary that they should know by sight or 
smell each plant and roet that make up the 
bill of fare of the grizzly, At first, the little 
ones took but little note of what the mother 
did, but spent their time rolling on the 
ground, wrestling or boxing, or sleeping in 
the sun, the mother being able to furnish all 
the nourishment necessary fot their present 
needs, but the time soon came, as they grew 
stronger and larger, when they were not so 
easily satisfied and as the mother, with her 
huge paw, tore up the rocky soil in search 
of roots they took on an added interest in 
the serious affairs of life. 

The young bears grew stronger and more 
self reliant as time went on and_ finally 
came the time when they must think once 
more of the long winter months when there 
would be no food to get, so rather earlier 
than had been the mother’s custom when she 
had no young to look out for, she took them 


back to the old den on the mountain side 
and the three of them set to work to pre- 
pare it for the long winter sleep. After 


the snow and wind roared through the peaks 
during the long winter months the warm 
spring air came again and the snow slipped 


from the mountain side into the valley be- 
low, they once more came forth from their 
Winter quarters, but the order of things 


Was somewhat changed, the mother bear the 
summer before had been very solicitous of 
the welfare of her babies, but now, as spring 
advanced, she became and seemed 
to care less for them, but they stil wan- 
lered together until one day a_ mighty 
grizzly came out into a slide where they 
were feeding and the mother seemed to for- 
get her young and prefer the companionship 
of this immense bulk of fur and muscle and 


careless 


bone, And it became at once apparent 
that the old male grizzly who had come 
suddenly into their lives felt a decided 
resentment of their presence, so the two 


cubs wandered away by themselves, keeping 
together for some time, but the summer 
went by, caring less and less for each other's 


as 


society, until they gradually drifted apart, 
and when the following -hiberating season 
came around each one found a den of its 


own and the mother was soon forgotten. 
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The Mince Pie 


(Concluded from page 12) 


LASUQUAULLLLEYUUCTLAeeanenen TET 1 


the window when I woke up this morning 
I felt oppressed and logy all day.” 


— the third time Miss Spreggs made a 
mince pie. And with the persistence of her 
peculiar obsession she made it in the even- 

in the steel safe 


jing and locked it this time 


set in the wall, where she kept her valuables 
i] papers. . 
ag f ON, '’ said she. “I'm the only one 
that knows that combination, I'll have my 
mince pie the way I want mince pie, if it 
takes & life-time.” 
T half-past twelve that night, when 
A Johnnie in his nightshirt, but fully 
dressed underneath it except for his boots, 


was pinching himself to keep awake as he 
sat huddled by the fast-cooling stovepipe, 
he heard the “ pat-pat” of slippered feet in 
the room below. 

“Ha, ha! The villain approaches!” he 
told himself dramatically. 

Stepping stealthily to 
down until he could peek 
kitchen. 

There, in 


he crept 
lighted 


the stairs, 
into the 


a boudoir cap, a dressing gown 
and a pair of slippers, was Susan Spreggs 
herself. She had placed her lamp on the 
table and was twirling the knob of the safe. 
thought Johnnie, 


“The stingy thing!” 
and without hesitation he tip-toed down 
stairs, and while her back was turned he 
quietly drew up a chair and seated himself 
at the table, which was set, as usual, for 
breakfast. 


Miss Spreggs took out the pie, closed the 


safe, and came over to the table- with the 
pie. Johnnie said nothing. There was a 


peculiar, vacant smile on the woman's face, 
Johnnie grinned and winked at her. 


into her 


Not a sign of recognition came 
eyes, which seemed bright, but devoid of 
lustre. 


gravely 
she had 


She seated herself and proceeded’ 
to cut the pie into eighths. When 


carefully placed a giant piece of pie on the 
plate before her Johnnie unobtrusively §re- 


moved it to his own place and substituted 
his empty plate. 

Evincing no 
on her plate, 
segment on it, 
pantry. 


nothing 
another 
the 


surprise on finding 
Miss Spreggs placed 
then arose and went to 


Johnnie was a bit nonplussed at her ac- 
tions. With determination to prove the 
truth or fallacy of a suspicion that had 
entered his head, the boy lifted the top 


pie and spread 
contents of a 


erust of Sookie’s portion of 
over its in’ards the entire 
salt sellar. 


ISS SPREGGS returned with a_ pitcher 

of rich milk. When she had _ poured 

out some for herself, Johnnie, without mak- 

ing his motions too rapid or too conspicuous, 

helped himself to a tumblerful, finished it 
in one try, and filled again. 

While he enjoyed his own piece of pie, 

he watched expectantly as Miss Spreggs at- 


(Concluded from 


“e ULL, 

to trailing pack rats; I darsent trap 
em fur fear of loosin’ a chance to find my 
loot. Five miles over the mountain there is 


shack belonging to my good friend 
Henry Stanley. His shack was not in use 
this year, but the door was unlocked and his 
things there so’s any brother trapper cud hey 
a shelter ter camp in over night, wull them 
pesky pack rats had packed all my plunder 
five miles to Stanley’s’ shack and put ’em 
neatly away in an ole box he used fer a chair. 

“O, yes, I fergot about Paddy; wull you 
See it was this here-a-way; some fellows 
in Portland had _ grub-staked me an’ I 
was working a claim thar. Thar was 
a right smart bunch of prospectors and 
miners in the mountains, but not much color 
had been found. Well, among the push was a 
red-headed Irish boy named ‘ Paddy.’ Don't 
think he had any other name, leastwise we 
didn’t know it, he was as green as the waters 
of a glacier lake, and as fresh as the snow 
on top of Goat Mountains, an’ he said nothin’ 
to no one, but worked away at a hole in the 


an ole 


cliff he had kinder located in a hit or miss 
Style. Guess his outfit was all that he had, 
no one had grub-staked Paddy, an’ if it 
warn’t for Uncle Tim and sum other ole 
timers who whacked up with him on grub, 
the lad wud have starved without com- 
plaint. Well, Paddy had a right smart 
tunnel bored into the mountain, but all 
he got out of it was stones, still, he 


Seemed to think if he went fur enough into 
the rock he would find gold in chunks, an’ 
he worked away an’ every day grew thinner 
and thinner; cause, you see Uncle Tim and 
the other forty miners had sloped for better 


tacked her 


I had ter drop ever’thing an’ go 


Mystery 


share. While he stared in amaze- 


ment, she made way with her piece and its 
generous flavoring of salt, smacking her lips 


in appreciation. When the last mouthful 
had vanished, to be washed down with milk, 
the strain was too much for Johnnie Kelly. 
Yor the first time, he spoke, 

“Shades of nightmare!” he blurted out. 
“You must have copper linin’ to your stom- 
ach!” 


Miss Spreggs gave a queer, choking gasp; 


she clutched her robe at the throat; her 
eyes, at first startled, gradually lost that 
unnatural stare. She looked around dazed, 
contemplated dully the empty plate before 
her, then turned a troubled, shamed look 
upon the grinning Johnnie, 

~ s. ¢. «. oF Why . at” )63=—6aee 
questioned in mystification. 

“That’s two and a eighth mince pies 
you’ve tucked under your belt in three 
nights,” chuckled Johnnie. ‘“‘ Some record, 


I'll tell the world!” 

“You mean to say .. 
paused, her hand to her head. 
ural luster was back in her eyes. She now 
had complete possession of herself. ‘ John- 
nie,” she continued gently, “I used to walk 
girl—not 


A ag She 
All the nat- 





in my sleep when I was a young 

so long ago ’—(this last was added hastily), 
“but I thought I had outgrown it. My 
craze for mince pie, though . . . Was 
I ? 

- "You sure was!” laughed Johnnie heart- 
ily. ‘I've heard of such things, but I'd 
bet it was all fake if I didn’t have such 
good proof now.” He was thinking of the 
salt. Ile concluded, however, that telling 
her would contribute nothing to Miss 


Spregg’s peace of mind or peace of stomach. 


Miss Spreggs smiled wanly, sheepishly. She 
was overpoweringly tired, Reaction was 
setting in. 

“That's why I was so distressed all day 


a whole 
satisfac- 


decided, “ Eating 
pie in my sleep doesn’t give any 
tion. Johnnie, you're a mighty good boy. 
Eat all you want now, then lock up the 
rest in the pantry for the three of us to- 
morrow, and you keep the key until morn- | 
ing. I must be protected against myself.” 

Whereupon Miss Susan Spreggs, with 
heightened color and a weariness of limb | 
that told of the effect of somnambulism upon | 
her system, left for her room, 


yesterday,” she 





with a grunt | 


A little later Johnnie Kelly, 
of satiated appetite, climbed into his own | 
feather-bed, under his well-stretched skin. 

3ut he had forgotten to blow out his 
candle, and it was just out of reach. The 
mince pie told him not to get up. 

“That's always the way with us _ scien- 


hold . of 
“We always 


tists,” said eatching 


a boot by 


he regretfully, 
one of its straps, 
tink o’ what we might have did after it’s 
too late. Now I'll never know what would 
of happened if I’d used the pepper!” } 

He swung the boot with careful aim. The 
heel landed fairly on the candle flame—and 
he was in blessed darkness. | 
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Pack Rat Paddy 


page 33 

i i n Alhi= 
we hadn't discovered that Paddy 
grub, 


diggins an’ 
was short of 


6é NE day Paddy comes staggering down 

to my shack in the holler an’ said that 
the rats had stole all his crackers and filled 
his cracker box with stones, then he kluflu- 
mixed an’ I had to fill him up with warm 
drinks and roll him up in my blankets, or the 
red-headed cuss would have turned up his 
frost bitten right thar! Why, he was 
starving ter death, an’ how long he had been 
living on the crackers in that tin box I don’t 
know. 

* One day when he was perked up an’ feeling 
good he grinned and said: ‘Did yez look at 
thim stones the rats puts in me cracker box?’ 
an’ with that he pulls out a handful of them. 

Say! we almost fell dead at the sight of 
them, they warn’t stones at all, but water 
worn rounded nuggets of yellar gold! That’s 
why we called him Pack Rat Paddy, an’ he 
an’ his pretty wife an’ his old mother air 
living on as fine a fruit ranch as there is in 
Chelan country to-day. Be yer rested? 
Well, let’s get a move on or we will miss 
them cut-throat trout.” 

“Did Paddy find the rat?” 

“No, but I did, you bet your hy-u-muck-a- 
muck! spent a week trailing him, talked of 
sending to Kaintuck for some bloodhounds, 


toes 


but at last found the rat myself, in his nest 
allright—it was in an ole powder can in 
Paddy's Tunnel. The whole outfit spent 


months huntin’ for the rat’s trading post, but 
none of us ever found enough gold to pay for 
our tobacco. 

“Say, Paddy don’t kill rats like the rest 
on us, you bet.” 














Strength of Organization 


Experience of over forty years 
has developed executive ability. 
Scientific advancement has brought 
the telephone from a crude experi- 
ment to one of the most perfected 
of all mechanical devices. Engi- 
neering has mastered countless 
problems involved in the distribu- 
tien of service. Construction -has 
carried the telephone into the most 
remote corners of the country. 
Operative skill has combined the 
efforts of executives, scientists, en- 
gineers and commercial manage- 
ment. These with vision and fore- 
sight are the powers which unite in 
the accomplishment of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Working in the closest cooperation 





One Policy 





One System 


with its chiefs is the nation-wide 
organization oftelephone employees. 
Nothing less than finest loyalty, the 
most untiring devotion, the recog- 
nition of the great importance of 
their work, coupled with a fixed 
determination to serve faithfully; 
nothing lessthan this unified strength 
which has been so wonderfully dis- 
played by the management and em- 
ployees of the Bell telephone could 
have carried the system through the 
years of strain which began with 
the war and have not passed. 


Hardly ever has public service 
required so long and severe a test of 
a business organization. Never has 
an army responded with more hearty 
united and loyal support. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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we went on our bikes, 


want to.” 





“AUGUST— 


“Dad and Joe and I have just been on the 
dandiest three-day camping trip. Of course 
I wanted to ask Jim—but Dad said he never could make 
forty miles a day on a wheel without a New Departure Coaster Brake. 

“It was our New Departures that made Dad decide to take us boys along. You 
know, with a New Departure you pedal just enough to get a good headway — then 
you sit still and let that wonderful little device carry you smoothly along. 

“ There's no pedaling on down grades, either. 
along — just pressing down a bit on the pedals when you want to slow up. 

“ And wherever you go you're always safe if you have a New Departure Coaster 
Brake on your bike, for you can stop in less than a wheel's length any time you 


New Departure Mfg.Co. -~ 
Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. j 
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WE ARE SUPPORTING THE 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


Your feet are at rest, and you coast 


If you're going to have a new wheel this summer be sure to get one with a New 
Departure Coaster Brake — or have one put on your old bike. 
write for the story of “ Billy’s Bicycle Triumphs ” — address Department B. 


And don’t forget to 
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orchestra dance music. 
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Saxophone Book Free 












Pupils of Mrs. Kathesn Thomesen Higham, Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 


The Saxophone is the most popular of all instruments today. It 
_ opens up wonderful social and business opportunities for gomas men and 
women. Unrivaled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge, In 
i Most beautiful of all wind instruments. 

y for the beginner — you can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
and take your gee in a band or orchestra in 90 days. Buescher is the oldest maker of 

makes more of these instruments than all other manufacturers together. 

Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful 
Book on the Saxophone ever published. Tells you 


when to use Saxophone— singly, in quartettes, in sextettes or in 
cello parts, and things you would like to know. 
each model of the Saxophone family. 


———S= 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 
With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher-Grand Cornet is 
exceptionally easy to blow. Its ‘‘Split-No-Tone”’ Bell is an 
exclusive and patented feature. 


You can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days in 
your own home, without obligation. 
ay for it on easy payments. 
‘one Band and Orchestra Instruments sent free. 1 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 











True-Tone 
Saxophones 


ig demand for 


: band; how to transpose 
It illustrates and describes the virtues of 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


If perfectly satisfied, 
Illustrated Catalog of TS) 





1310 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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OMEHOW these last memories were clearer 
and more distinct than those of the cir- 

cus and caused him the greatest pangs of 
loneliness. The ocean called him. Once 
again he felt the urge to go down stream, 
and his gaze wandered beyond the beaver 
dam, and through the valley toward where 
the trout stream emptied into a river that 
flowed into the sea. 

Then, one day, as he sat there peering off 
into ths distance, his attention was attracted 
to something moving on the beaver dam. 
Not that this was unusual, for the dam was 
a highway used by all sorts of forest dwell- 
ers. Time and again he had seen deer travel 
it, occasionally a bear ambled across, and 
twice in the twilight he had seen a lynx slink 
by. But this object was not a forest dweller. 
It was‘a man; a dark skinned, black haired 
individual, and Wallace recognized him as 
the one who had fired a shot at him the even- 
ning he had come to the beaver pond. It was 
Indian Joe, the halfbreed poacher. 

Wallace barked sharply and slid down into 
the water, but not before the poacher had 
caught a glimpse of him. Indian Joe stopped 
on the dam and scratched his head, 

“By gar, him no beaver. Heem hair seal. 
What he do in here?” He puzzled the ques- 
tion for several minutes, 

‘*Funny ting, by gar. Hair seal ain't wort 
mooch. Skin no good. But I see Frechman 
once he have trained seal wid curcus. Maybe 
I get good money for heem seal. Anyhow I 


get heem same time I get heem beavers,” 
and, with a leering grin, he proceeded out 


to the centre of the dam where he deposited 
an axe, a formidable looking club and some 
empty gunny sacks. 

Indian Joe had long ago promised himself 
that he would one day turn the beavers in 
this mountain pond to money despite the 
fact that they were protected by law. Beaver 
skins could be converted into coin through 
underground channels which he knew all too 
well, and he had only been waiting an oppor- 
tune time to clean out the pond, dispose of 
the skins, and hide in the mountains. The 
moment was at hand. : 


IS plan was a simple one. He meant to 


cut a big hole in the beaver dam, and 
drain the water off the pond. When the 
beavers found the water getting low they 


would rush to the break to repair it and he 
would kill them silently with his clu And 
those that did not come to the dam, he would 
hunt down in the mud of the bottom of the 
pond, when the water had drained away com- 
pletely. He even intended to pull down the 
beaver houses to get every one. 

He had scouted through the forests on 
either side of the pool and was confident that 
the mountains were free of strangers. He 
had ample time to carry out his program, 
and he proceeded to tear the dam apart, se- 
lecting a section in the very centre to break 
through. 

This was not easy work, for the beavers 
had builded securely. But Indian Joe was a 
woodsman and he worked swiftly and silently. 
And while he worked, Wallace, from behind 
the shelter of a beaver house, watched him 
with a worried expression. The seai was 
troubled and he was alone, for the beavers 
were all asleep in their houses, There was 
nothing he could do save bark, which he did 
furiously and protestingly. 





But Indian Joe paid slight attention to 
him. He worked fast, dragging out branches 


and short lengths and scooping away the 
clay plaster the beavers had used. Soon wa- 
ter began to trickle through the break and 
this helped the halfbreed, for it forced the 
opening wider, 3efore long the trickle had 
developed into a sizable sluice and the rush 
of water began to tear away mud and sticks 
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(Concluded from page 
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report came the thud of the ball as it struck 
his glove. Taking one step toward the run- 
ner coming from first base, he touched him 
with the bail and walked to the bench. 

The players and spectators seemed puzzled 
and the other base-runners crossed the plate. 
Then the umpire’s voice was heard, as if he 
was as yet hardly convinced that he was 
right: ‘*Two—three men out!” 


Yes, three men out—the batter, the man 
running from second, because the base was 
touched by White with the ball in his hand the 
instant it was caught and while the runner 
was going to third, and also the man running 
from first to second, caught between bases. 


It was fully a minute before the spectators 
| began to realize what had happened. Then 
| from lip to lip went questions and answers, 

explanations and exclamations, which finally 





Worthless Wallace 


(Continued from page 36) 


: A Triple Play Umassisted 
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faster than the poacher could 
out. His task was almost done. 
would do the rest. 

Still Wallace yapped his bark of warning, 
He kept it up incessantly, and presently g 
round head bobbed to the surface beside one 
of the houses of sticks and mud. Then ap- 
other and another appeared. It did not take 
the beavers long to sense the fact that the 
dam was broken. Their keen ears caught 
the sound of rushing water, and their keen 
eyes saw the stranger on the dam. For a 
moment they gathered in little groups and 
seemed to hold council, then presently one, 
the big old gray-whiskered beaver whom 
Wallace had deposed, started valiantly  to- 
ward the dam, undaunted by the formidable 
looking Indian Joe, who crouched, club 
ready. 

Others followed the old warrior, and in a 
few moments a half dozen brave little heads 
bobbed along in his wake, all bent on saving 
the colony’s dam and heedless of the fact that 
they were going to their doom. And Wallace, 
not to be outdone by his companions, fol- 
lowed on. 


break them 
The water 


OL BERGER, Sheriff of Winnetonka 
tJ County, paused in his post office doorway 
and examined a letter with a foreign postage 
stamp curiously before he ran a calloused 
finger under the flap and extracted a draft 
on a New York branch of a French bank, 
and a letter immaculately typed on a piece 
of crested note paper. He read: 

“To M. Honorable S. Berger, Sheriff of Win- 
netonka County, Wainsborough, Maine, 
“Sir.—I have the pleasure of informing 

you that I have inherited the estate of the 

late Jacques De La Hante, my uncle, and it 
gives me the pleasure to entrust to you the 
$200.00 for my creditor the admirable Peter 

Van Aken. To this I will be pleased to add 

$200.00 if you and M. Van Aken will kindly 

see that Wallace, my seal, is properly put 
on board ship for France, 
*“ Gratefully yours, 
“ RENE De LA HANTE.” 

“B’ gosh, I wonder if Pete’s got that air 
seal yit. I plum fergot about t’ wuthless 
critter. Looks like he’ll bring real money 
now. Calculate I'll go find out.” 

A half hour later Sol’s buckboard was rat- 
tling toward the mountains and Peter's 
abode, 

The stout Hollander went speechless when 
the sheriff handed him a draft for $200, but 
when he learned that in addition a like sum 
would be forthcoming for the safe return of 
the seal he uttered a groan of despair. 

‘*Dot seal animal, I tought he was word 
noddings. I drount him like a cat.” 

You drowned him! Where!” exclaimed 

Sol. 

“Ches. On’y he dond drownt like a cat. 
He svimt. Come on.” 

The excited Peter hurried the sheriff back 
into the buckboard and climbed in himself. 

When they reached the bridge spanning 
the mountain stream from which Wallace 
had been dropped they both peered into the 
pool. 

* Dot's de cage vot he was in. 
groaned Peter. 

“les gone, sure enough. But—say, he 
probably went down stream an’ I calculate he 
couldn't git far, There’s the beaver pond 
down t’ valley. Bet a dollar he’s fetched up 
there. Come on, let’s me and you go on down. 
Tain’t on’y a couple or three miles from 
here.” 

It was hard going, especially for the ro- 
tund Peter, and Sol's couple or three miles 
lengthened into five. They stopped to ex- 
plore the depths of every pool but no trace 
of Wallace did they find. Finally they 

(Concluded on page 54) 


He’s gone,” 





36) 


grew into a rousing cheer as it dawned upon 
them, almost at the same time, that a triple 
play unassisted had taken place and had 
finished the game. 

Such a demonstration. was 
seen on the Standish field. Both teams 
crowded about the hero of the game, and 
despite his protests, White was lifted upon 
the shoulders of the enthusiastic players, and, 
amid shouts and cheers, the waving of green 
and of purple banners and tooting of auto- 


never before 


mobile horns, he was carried away in tri- 
umph to the gym. Nor was that the end 
of it. The home-coming was jubilant; all 


the more so because of the suspense of the 
few days preceding the game, and the el- 
thusiasm of nearly two hundred boys found 
vent in a celebration which, considering the 
limited time given to the arrangements, has 
never been duplicated at the school. 
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tried to enter the eabin, unlocked it, and 


stood holding it open for him while he 
stepped outside and looked down the trail. 

“e's makin’ tracks fast,” he said, com- 
ing back to her. “No danger of him hangin’ 
too close round here tonight.” 

Effie hurried back to Bart McGlory. The 
old man had fallen asleep again, and was 
preathing heavily. She closed the window 
softly, pushed a plug between the jambs by 
way of a lock, and, followed by Terry and 
Red, returned to the man in the adjoining 
room. 

“ Somebody sick?” inquired the stranger. 

Effie proceeded to tell him about old Bart, 
and went on to describe their adventure 
with Mora. She did not say a word about 
the scrap of paper Mora had come to get. 

“Well, ma’am,” said the man at last, “ T’ll 
prob’ly be hangin’ out in this here camp for 
quite some time. My name’s Martin Dorn, 
just up from the Panhandle country, and 
I’d be glad to be of help to you in case you 
need me, seein’ you’re livin’ sort of unpro- 
tected.” 

“Well, I’m 


ST TTT 





livin’ here,” put in Terry, 


flushing. “I guess I ought to be some pro- 
tection.” 

“You might be, son,” returned Dorn. 
“You might be if you only got to your 


weapon a little faster. And that’s some dog 
you got there. Must have took quite a chew 
out of that gazabo’s leg, I reckon, for I 
noticed he was limpin’ as he vamosed down 
the trail.” 

Effie was studying Dorn closely. She con- 
cluded that he might be an extremely dan- 
gerous man for an enemy to encounter; but 
she knew he would have to be a gunman of 
the first class if he meant to remain in that 
camp now that he had roused the hatred of 
Jim Mora. She doubted if he measured up 
to that specification. He was probably just 
an ordinary cowpuncher, accustomed to fire- 
arms but with no extraordinary skill with 
them. He would have to be better than that, 
for it was not only Mora he would have to 
guard against but Mora's friends. Mora was 
a leader of the worst characters in the camp, 
men who would not scruple at murder. And 
there was no law in the gulch—not yet. 

“Are you pretty handy with those guns 
of yours?” she inquired. 

“Well, ma’am, I’m toler’ble fair,” he 
answered. ‘“ Always been able to look after 
myself. If I hadn’t been the grass would 
have been growin’ over me long ago.” 

“You'll have to be more than tolerably fair 
with them if you’re going to stay here,” she 
warned him. ‘“ You’ve poked yourself into a 
lot of danger by helping us, Mora ana bis 
friends will surely be laying for you from 
now on, and some of them are awfully quick 
on the draw. I hope you'll not decide to 
stay here. I don’t want to have you shot 
because of what you've done for us.” 

Dorn grinned. 

“Things was gettin’ pretty dull down in 
the Panhandle,” he said, *‘and runnin’ into 
a little excitement’s what I need to get my 
blood to circulatin’ proper. That’s jest what 
I come up here for, to see some fun, and it 
can’t come too quick to suit me. I reckon I 
ain’t no more likely to get hurt than those 
other fellers.” 

Effie stared at him anxiously. He looked 
like such a good-natured, easy-going fellow, 
his face was so frank and boyish and inno- 
cent, that she was sure he would be like a 
lamb among wolves if he would fall in with 
Mora’s crowd. 


“T wish you wouldn’t stay,” she urged 


again. ‘“‘ You don’t realize what a desperate 
lot those men are. They’re trained gun- 
fighters. They know every trick in that 
line.” 


“Oh, that don’t worry me none, ma’am,” 
said Dorn. “I got wind down in the Pan- 
handle that pretty nigh every high-class gun- 
man that isn’t dead yet had been headin’ 
this way. There can’t be so very many of 
em. The West’s changin fast. Most of that 
kind are in their graves.” 

He moved to the door, standing in awk- 
ward embarrassment, fingering his sombrero. 

“T reckon I better be goin’ now, ma’am,” 
he said. The door closed behind him, and a 
moment later Effie and Terry heard the patter 
of his horse’s hoofs as he rode away. 


“Poor, foolish, reckless chap,” cried Effie. 
“He's going to stay—to stay and be killed. 
Oh, why didn’t I urge him harder to go!” 

; A lump came into Terry’s throat: a feel- 
ing of dread crept over him, the fear that 
he was never again to see Martin Dorn alive. 
To him the man was a hero. The boy’s 
heart had warmed to him; and now he felt 
like running after him to give him one more 
warning, to make one desperate effort to save 


The Silver Prince 


(Continued from page 25) 
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him from danger. But the hoof beats had 
died away, and he knew it was too late. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE “KING” PASSES ON 


HEN Terry, lying in his blankets on the 

floor snuggled up beside Red, awoke the 
following morning his father was still sleep- 
ing soundly, The old man’s heavy, long-drawn 
breathing worried the boy; but, after a little 
thought, he concluded that his father would 
surely wake much better after such a long 
rest. 

As he watched the sleeping man, the edge 
of a piece of paper, protruding from under 
the pillow, caught his attention. He pulled 
it out. It was the crude map showing the 
way to old Bart’s strike. 

“Better not leave it here,” Terry mused. 
“Wouldn't be safe; and he thrust it deep 
into an inside pocket of his coat. 

“This thing might have been worth a mil- 
lion dollars to Jim Mora for all I know,” 
he muttered. ‘“ P’raps more. Pop knows a 
good vein when he sees it, and he was dead 
sure he’d made a whopper of a strike.” 

Visions of wealth stirred his imagination. 
He began to speculate on what he and his 


father would do with a million doliars. 
But Terry fought against feeling too con- 
fident. They weren’t rich yet—perhaps never 


would be. 

From the other room came the sounds of 
heavy feet on the bare floor. Men were 
trooping in for breakfast, miners most of 
them, for they were the earliest risers in the 
gulch. He went out and joined them. And 
it was then, for the first time, that he real- 
ized how the camp was ringing with the 
news of old Bart’s discovery. The men talked 
of nothing else. 

“Why, hello, kid!” cried big Steve Bailey. 
“How about that strike? Hear your old 
man’s took Nick Creede’s title of silver king 
away from him, and that you’re the royal 
heir apparent.” 

Terry gave a disgusted grunt. “I can’t 
keep you fellers from thinkin’ what you 
want to,’ he replied. Beyond that cryptic 
remark neither Big Steve nor any of the 
others could get from him the slightest hint 
of how much truth there was in what they 
had heard. And Effie was equally uncom- 
municative. 

But most of the miners could not restrain 
their curiosity, and, anxious to get away from 
them, Terry made a more hurried breakfast 
than usual; then, accompanied by Red, went 
out on the trail, intent on finding Dorn. 

Only the miners were astir. The saloon- 
keepers, the gamblers, the dance hall contin- 
gent and the desperadoes, all of whom 
formed a large part of the population, had 
not gone to bed until sunrise and wonid not 
be up until the middle of the afternoon. 


A short distance away a frowning preci- 
pice, towering for a thousand feet or more, 
completely blocked the trail. At the base of 
this huge wall stood a one-story building of 
rough, unpainted boards known as the Denver 
Exchange, a gamblers’ paradise. Leaning his 
back against the front of the building was a 
tall, smooth-shaven, light-haired, blue-eyed, 
boyish-looking man puffing a cigar. His 
sombrero was tilted rakishly. Around his 
waist was a gun belt, heavy with cartridges. 
At first glance Terry had mistaken this man 
for Dorn, but, on drawing a little nearer, 
discovered his mistake. Terry knew who the 
man was. He had heard his name a thous- 
and times, a name notorious throughout all 
the West, and had seen him once at Del 
Norte. This man was Bob Ford, the slayer 
of Jesse James. 

“Hello, kid,” called 
doin—hic—up thish time o’day? ’Sno time 
for anybody to be up. Ought to be sleepin’.” 

Ford’s eyes were red, his lips swollen. It 
was plain that he had been carousing all 
night and had forgotten his usual hour for 
going to bed, which was when most steady- 
going, law-abiding folk are waking for the 
day’s work. 


Ford. “ Whatcher 


Terry had sense enough to get away from 
him as quickly as he could. He had a deep- 
seated contempt for men who drank until 
they were maudlin, and a particular con- 
tempt for this one, who, he knew, had like a 
coward shot Jesse James in the back to win 
the reward that had been offered for the train 
robber alive or dead. And Ford and James 
had been friends. 


Terry sauntered about the camp for the 
rest of the morning without finding Dorn, 
and began to think he must have changed 
his mind about remaining in the gulch and 
had followed Effie’s advice tot to risk his 
life. After a time the clearing in front of 
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You never know what it will be. 
Maybea whistle, ora mirror, ora pin 
to puton your coat lapel. It’s just a 
littlegood fun which weputinevery 
box to add joy to your purchase. 


There's one thing you can be 
sure of, though. That is, that those 
crisp, fresh kernels of popcorn and 
big, husky peanutsall covered with 
delicious molasses candy will whet 
your appetite for more. 


You never get enough Cracker 
Jack. “The More You Eat, The 
More You Want.” Always fresh in 
the famous wax-~-sealed package 
which we originated. 






Your neighborhood dealer 
who sells candy will ap- 
preciate your Cracker Jack 
patronage. 








RUECKHEIM BROS. 
& ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, 

Angelus Marshmallows 

and Other ‘RELIABLE’ 
Confections 








Chicago and Brooklyn 








Now You Can Haul Your Packs 


With the Pine Trek Cart your 
patrol can carry all equipment 
for 24 Scouts for a week end 
hike. In camp, the bed makes 
a mess table; the sides make 
benches; the tongue and wheels 
haul firewood. A stretcher, sig- 
nal tower, field kitchen, are other 
uses. Bully for exhibition drills. 
Price $45.00 f.0.b. Boston, cash 


with order. 


FAIRBANKS Company 
374 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 





These Scouts have a Pine Trek 
Cart to do the drudgery. In camp, 
they're fresh for a good time. 
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WANTED - 
RABBIT SKINS 


We buy all you can send: Write for 
Price Bulletin **W” and free Booklet 
“How to Raise Rabbits for Profit” 
' WVANDEWEGHE BROTHERS 
158 West 27th Street. New York City 


References—Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 


























































































B | T 
O TIRES are too good for the boy that 
likes his bike. He generally chooses 
Federals because he knows that Federals are 
tires he can trust. They resist oil and their 


generous deep treads are practically punc- 
ture proof. Geta set on your bike. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Vanufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, 


Votorencle, Biencle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Horse 
Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 





































AutoWheel-Foadster 


found a way to give you two wagons In onc. 
‘hen you want to haul anything you need a box wagon. 


Auto Wheelecoadster 


is ready for the job. Simply swing sides outward, and there's a roomy wagon 
bed that will carry 1000 pounds. 

Now suppose you want to coast. Presto! 
center and am the new model roadster—the only one of its kind made 
The racer’s seat just fits you. You have a real speedster—long and low, and 
built for a race. 


With the Famous Auto-Wheel Chassis 


The Auto—Wheel Convertible Roadster has the same chassis as 
the Auto—Wheel Coaster—the old standby. On both these Auto- 
Wheel models you'll find the same smooth-running ro‘ler-bearings, the same 
substantial steel tires and axles, and the same reliable steering-tongue, that 
have made Auto-wheels the standard for boys. Look for the name “Auto- 
Wheel” on the sides. 


Get the Auto-Wheel Spokesman 


Tells ail about Auto- 
(They 


The 


A monthly publication written especially for you. 
Wheel wagons. Gives details of the Auto-Wheel Prize Contests. 
are worth entering.) 

Send us the names of 3 Coaster Dealers, telling which ones handle the 
Auto-Wheel. We'll put your name on the FREE MAILING list of the 
Auto-Wheel Spokesman for six months. 


THE BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Schenck St. N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada, Preston, Ont. 


Export Office: 365 West 23rd St., New York City 








We built it for you fellows who want something new and better. We 


Fold the sides toward the | 





the row of stores, saloons, gambling halls 

and dance halls began to be thickly peopled. 
Quite a number of Creede’s distinguished 

citizens were strolling about. There was even 


Nick Creede himself, a quiet man_ with 
dreamy eyes and a sprinking of gray in his 
hair and moustache. There was Bat Mce- 
Masters, who held a hazardous job as the 


Denver Exchange's “ bouncer,”” and who had 
been famous as a man-killer years before in 


the cowboy days of Dodge City. There was 
Jack Lewis, the best known-faro dealer in 
Colorado, The.fame of the Holy Moses 
mine had brought the remnant of the wild 
characters who had followed the trails of 
forty-nine to California, of those who had 
been in the rush to roaring Leadville, and 


also a later crop of soldiers of fortune. At 
Creede the desperadoes and gamblers of the 
old West, which was so soon to pass away 
forever, were making their last stand. 

A little mongrel dog ran up to Red, growl- 
ing and snapping. The dog’s collar was of 
solid gold, in which were set diamonds, rubies 
and emeralds. 

“Come here, Whiskers!” It was Creede 
who was calling, and who a moment later 
stepped up and pulled the little beast away. 


The discoverer of the Holy Moses fairly wor- 
shipped that dog. He never let him out of 


his sight. 


Old Bart had told Terry the story of 
Whiskers. Year after year the dog tramped 
with Nick Creede through the mountains. 


Many a day they both went hungry. Creede 
was poor, living through the spring, summer 
and fall on grub stakes while he prospected 
with little for gold and silver. In 
the winter he sometimes found a job at Del 
Norte. One day Creede was smoking his pipe 
and resting at a spot in the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. The song of the swift Saguache 


success 


River lulled him to sleep, When he awoke 
he saw Whiskers grubbing away where he 
smelled a wood mouse, or gopher, or the 
track of a gray mountain squirrel. Some 
of the rock the little dog clawed out rolled 


to where the prospector sat. He picked up 
some of it. Immediately his interest quick- 
ened. He broke the rock across the head of 
his pick, kindled a fire, burned some _ bone- 
dry pinon, and roasted the stones on the 
hot coals. Little beads of perspiration half 
the size of an ordinary pinhead, came to the 
surface. They were beads of gold. With 
tears in his eyes, Creede looked up at his 
dog. “Whiskers,” he said, “you've given 
me my start at last. Here’s where I make 
good. And when I cash in you're going to 
wear a gold collar with real jewels in it and 
take things easy for the rest of your life.” 

Along came Joe Teed, out hustling for 
news. 

“How's your old man?’ asked the editor. 
“Getting along all right, eh? That's good. 
Tell him I got a piece about him in the paper. 
And say; whatever he happens to tell you 
about the strike just keep it to yourself, son. 

3art’s talked too much already. This camp's 
gettin’ mighty curious, and he'll have a peck 
o’ trouble on his hands if he don’t look out.” 

Joe ambled along on his tour of the camp, 
leaving Terry to continue his search for 
Dorn. Still no sign of him. 

“Got cold feet, and skipped out, all right,” 
Terry decided. “* Guess he was wise, too. Yet 
I kind o’ thought he wasn’t the kind of a 
feller who'd quit like that.” 

At that moment the door of Doc Calaway’s 
office, close beside him, was thrown open, and 
out came Dorn. 

“Where you demanded 


been ?”” Terry. 


* Been lookin’ for you all the mornin’.” 

“Yeah?” returned Dorn, staring at Terry 
solemnly. ‘“* Well, I was settin’ out right now 
to look for you. Only rolled out o’ the hay 
an hour ago, Up all night. Out seein’ the 
camp with some o’ the boys. Great place 
this.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Terry. “You been 
makin’ the rounds all night knowin’ there 
was fellers layin’ for you? You got your 
nerve with you all right. Thought you'd 
skipped out.” 

**Not me, son. I don’t skip out whenever 
some folks get to feelin’ peevish toward me. 


Huh! I'd be skippin’ out of places all the 
time if I was that yeller.” 
Yet, in spite of his apparent indifference 


to danger, a decided change had come over 
Dorn. There was no longer the merry twinkle 
in his eyes that had been there the night 
before. He was no longer smiling. His face 
Was very grave. Terry had an _ intuitive 
feeling that something had gone wrong, and 
he looked up at Dorn anxiously. k 

Throwing a caressing arm around the boy, 
Dorn stood silent for a moment. 

‘I got bad news for you, son,” he said 
at last. “I dropped in down .where you're 
livin’ a few minutes back, and—” ; 

He broke off abruptly, and gazed off into 
the mountains. A vague sense of dread crept 
over Terry; for a moment his heart seemed 
to stop beating. 

“Your father died this morning, said 
Dorn suddenly, jerking the words out with 
an effort. “I got to spring it on you blunt 
and plain that way, youngster, or I’d never 
bring myself to it.” 

(To be continued in September Boys’ Lire.) 
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Now’s the 
time to use 


your friend— 
Goblin 


On these hot summer days, 
there’s nothing so refreshing as 
a clean-up with Goblin. It’s 
your friend; takes away all the 
dust and sweat of an active 
outdoor life. A thorough job 
in its big bubbling lather is 
good for mind and body; it 
cleanses the skin, and makes 
you feel fresh and comfortable. 


As for the ground-in-dirt, or grime, 
leave that to Goblin; it'll do the job 
so quickly and thoroughly, you'll be 
through before you know it; you can 
actually see the dirt disappear. 


And to prove it to you we will send 
you a boy’s size trial cake free. All 
you have to do is to send us your 
grocers name and address along 
with yours. 

Give Goblin a test; see if it really 
doesn’t clean up in half the time and 
better. After that you should always 
insist on getting Goblin, for it’s the 
best dirt dissolving soap made. 





Goblin Soap 
Regular Trial Size Cake Free 
CUDAHY, Dept. B, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 

64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin 

Soap. 
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TING 


You will want it right 
now if there’s any article 
of good Scout equip- 
ment you require for 
Summer camp or hike. 


‘ 


Keep that “spruced 
up ” look—be in a well 
fitted out state of “Scout 
satisfaction.” 


HAVE THIS 
CATALOG 


Be prepared in appear- 
ance. Be prepared for 
anything and_ every- 
thing a Scout should be 
ready for. 


Ask your Scoutmaster for copy, 
if he has none, write to 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SCOUT SUPPLIES 


BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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toward the pile. Then came a wild snarl. 
l_c had forgotten the lantern. Just in time 
he grabbed it and swung it in a circle. He 
siw the big, gray lynx distinctly this time. 
It was within thirty feet. For an instant 
it held its ground, then leaped aside. “Gee!” 
le gasped. “Here, Fat, man the light 
house.” 

Ilicks staggered to his feet. ‘* We've got 
to yell,” he faltered. “Give the St. Jo's cheer.” 

* All right.” The old yell sounded 
strangely tremulous as it woke the echoes. 
The lynx supplied the soprano. ‘“ I'd rather 
hear the Norton crowd answer us,” com- 
mented Dip as he produced more matches. 

This time the grs caught. He threw 
on a handful of twigs. In a moment they 
were burning feebly. The lynx uttered a 
wierd cat-call. ‘ More wood!” ordered Dip. 
“ Quick!” 

The fire blazed up. They heard the lynx 
circle recklessly. ‘* Maybe he’ll smell Percy 
and go after him,” suggested Dip hopefully. 

“He's keeping us away from Percy,” 
mourned Hicks. ‘*I guess he’s a man eater, 
too.” 

“Then he’s apt to starve,” stated Dip, 
venturing for a bough and breaking it across 
his knee. ‘* Keep this fire going; I’m going 
te start another.” 

“You'll set the woods on fire. 

“We won't be any worse off.” 

Hicks appreciated that. He began to get 
his nerves under control. With an effort, 
he forced himself away from the protecting 
flame and began to gather branches des- 
perately. 

‘You start a third fire,’ ordered Dip. 

In the center of their fiery triangle, the 
two sat down to wait for the dawn. The 
flours dragged. The lynx continued to prowl 
and circle, now close at hand, now at a 
distance, “What time is it?’ demanded 
Fat for the twentieth time. 

“Seems like week after next,’ confessed 
Dip. 

“That lynx won’t leave till daylight.” 

“I'm going to chase him with a blazing 
stick.” 

* No, you’re not!” Hicks grabbed him de- 
terminedly. 

Again conversation lagged, The lynx kept 
at its cautious scouting, snarling and scold- 
ing. Once they thought it had gone but a 
sudden howl] made them peer fearfully into 
the surrounding gloom. “It must be most 
dawn now,” ventured Dip, hopefully. 

** *Most.” 

“Guess I'lf get more wood.” 

“You've done enough. Dip, I'd be dead if 
it hadn't been for you.” 

‘Rot! Say, listen to Hungry Hector 
howl. I'd hate to have the disposition of a 
lynx, Hlear him find fault. He's got an 
awful grouch,” 

“Dippy, can’t you take anything seri- 
ously?” 

*“ What's the use? The sun's always shin- 
ing somewhere and I never could see the 
sense of worrying until I really had _ to. 
Maybe some day I'll get in a tight hole. If 
you're hanging round then, you'll see me 
worry all right.” 

“Tight hole! What do you call this?” 

“ Comfortable.” 

‘But that lynx almost got us.” 

‘But he didn’t. That's the whole trouble 
with you, Fat, you use your imagination 
back end to. Yo.w’re a good deal like yowling 
Ilector out there. He started his paean of 
victory before he had anything to be puffed 
up about.” 

Ed’s jaw dropped. He had recovered his 
nerve; his memory was coming back. ‘* But 
he could jump in here now,” he argued. 

“Tle could,” admitted Dip, * but he knows 
that if he tried it, I'd wave the lantern at 
him. And one thing old lynxie’s got on 
you, Fatness,—he knows enough to be afraid 
of something he doesn’t understand.” 

* You hinting I should be afraid of you?” 

“Not if you keep away from the fire. And 
that buck fever story would be some blaze 
at St. Jo’s. But nothing to tue conflagration 
the tale of your being too lazy to bring a 
gun tonight would be,” he added with a 
chuckle. ‘“* Look, it’s getting light.” 

“That's so.” Ed rose thoughtfully and 
stretched his weary legs. ‘Guess Hector 
sees it, too. Listen to him hate himself! 
Say, Dip I'm dumb.” 

‘**A worm which bites doesn’t blab,’ came 
the quick and comforting promise, 

Ed Hicks offered a grateful hand. ‘If 
Hector’d known enough not to boast,” he 
said, “he might be full of something be 
sides remorse now, too. I think he’s going 
away from here.” 

“T won't stop him. In half an hour I’m 
going after my buck. That head’s going to 
hang in our room at school. It will make 
us both more considerate of others, Fatness.” 

“You've said something, Dip!” declared 
Fatty Hicks fervently. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL MOTOR RECRUITING DETACHMENT 
U. S. JUNIOR MILITARY FORCES 


The Johnson Motor Wheel 


| has been adopted as the official motor 
| transportation of this organization 
which has over 250,000 members. 


The above photograph was taken of the 
Motor Bike Squadron in Detroit, Michigan, 
before starting on the coast to coast tour 
in the interest of recruiting. 





For interesting particulars regarding the 
U. S. Junior Military Forces and the John- 
son Motor Bike they have adopted, address 


THE JOHNSON MOTOR WHEEL COMPANY 
910 East Sample Street South Bend, Indiana 


























Build Your Own Wheel Toys 


with these crackerjack Outdoor Wheel Toy outfits 
and only a screwdriver and wrench for tools, you 
can build almost any kind of. an outdoor toy with 
wheels. You can make strong, speedy gliders, 
coasters, wagons, speedsters, trucks—something 
new every week. 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 


. — Each wheel toy outfit contains a set of real steel dise 
| . wheels—the finest and strongest kind of wheels—axles, 
> plates, bars, seat, angle irons, nuts and bolts. It’s very 
easy to put them together. The book of directions tells 

r you how. 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE— Write today for a copy of our boys’ monthly magazine, full of fine 
stories, articles in sports, ete. We'll send you the complete Gilbert Toy catalog, too 

and facts about the free Gilbert Pngineering Institute for Boys. 
GILBERT BOY ENGINEERING—tThe greatest book for boys ever published. Chapters 
about signalling, wireless, electricity and chemistry for boys. surveying, practical car- 
peutry, athletic training, flying ete. Finely illustrated. Sent for 25c. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 137 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada:—Tho A, €. Gilbert-Menziegs Co., Limited, Toronto 
In England:—The A, ©. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, wel 


GILBERT TOYS 
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r Lil uncer clear o Is lead, é er wa 
you can aliord to pay. — he stood still until Peter and the sheriff came ae = 
on to the dam. 1 50 all diffe -— British Guiana, Cub: 
Firestone Tire& Rubber Co. “ Gettin’ you red-handed, Joe, is worth a STAMPS ! China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Pertape 
" f o oO es ” enezuela, ete., only 10c.; 100 ll different 15c; 1000 ; 
sRenene ree Caan Se ‘Pe * nao ing f 1d ? -elling different, fine coulaeticns in itself, $5: 100 different 4 . 
eter was jumping up ant down y* ing. 30c.; 1000 hinges 10c. Agents wtd., 50 per cert com- ve 
Branches and Dealers ‘Loog, loog, dot seal! He iss dere and List free! 1 BUY STAMPS _ 
Everywhere he iss going down! Imog!” L. B. DOVER OVERLAND, MO 
The sheriff looked in the direction Peter - 
pointed. STAMPS 50 all cifferent. Transvaal, Brazil, 
A dozen beavers were already swarming Peru, Cuba, Mexico,Ceylon, 
about the dam trying hard to stop up the ee Java, etc, and Album, 10c. 








1000 finely mix finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U S. 25e; 1000 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent List Free. | 
buy stamps. €. STEGMAN; 5951 Coté Brilliante Ave. ; St. Louis, Mo. 


leak. Wallace had trailed on behind them 
until he reached the break in the barrier. 
There the swirl of water rushing through 





























the gap had gripped him. For a moment he 7 wick - 
struggled against the current, which he 158 ¢ Senuine Foreign canny ve xico War 
; could easily have breasted. But while he Sena — Gaui 10c. 
: struggled the impulse seized him .to go on Fines, Apgranal Seeds 50 to60 pe r cent. 
| Haga eco r: a aiid : sacs s »% Big 72-p ists Bree 
i — n stream, Ww ith a glad bark he turne d We Buy Stamps. Esta! liste "gi 
about and coasted through the opening on HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. hae Is, NO. 
the flood, once more heeding the call of ad : Gas a - 
ret “oO Io > © > > apritt « , i " ax 
venture. Peter and the sheriff saw hin 25 different U. 8S. with 60 approvals. Enclose 2c. 
as he rushed headlong down the trout stream 10 U.S. 1902 10¢., 10 U. S. 1908 10¢, 10 U 8. Documen- 
toward the not far distant river and the tury 1908-1900 10e. 100 different U. 
ocean beyond Any of the following at 25c. each. “50 diffe rent Asia, 
Thi 4 h aiid . we R I 40 different North America (no U. 8.), 40 different South 
at's the seal, sure enough - but America, 35 different Australia, 80 different Europe. 
calculate he’s starting fer France without The 5 packets for $1.00. 
much help from us, Pete.” C. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 
“Ches, bud the two hundred tollars!” ee ae 


cried Peter 


. * ons — 20 Unused Foreign Stamps 
“ Shucks! This bird's worth a lot more Stamps Free from many countries, ~~ 


| than that to us if we ca” git him t’ town alive. Postage 2c. Mention this paper. Large album, lic. 
| The county’s offering five hundred fer him List of 1000 stamps at }2¢ each and 1500 stamps at Ic 
. each. If possible send names 2 collectors. We buy 


now. Come on, Pete. Don't stand there gap- stamps 
ing like a fool, we're making money today.” “ QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO. OHIO 


ean DISCOUNT ‘':,';": 
‘Official a 70 of desirable stamps on approval mL 


cent. discount from standard cat 
Prices. Reference required — Boy Scout membership sufticient 


J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
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Bicycle ™ Tires = 


DWARD MORRIS, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, recently passed into the Court of 
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STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Diction- 
ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Coupons 
? 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates, 


































ie “ Honor a pleasing story of his required four- names of countries, etc., 3e. Bigger ones, 12c, 35c , 90c, $2.00. 

“pd teen mile hike, and a map, which the judges ie Hong be» 1 of stampa, A. BULLARD & CO., 446 TremontSt. 

¢: rn (C5 declared to be “ perfect.” Some feat! Mor porters; album mantacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS 
. : Established 1810 ris is a High School student and interested 

110 Years of Making in mechanical drawing, which he has evidently | pREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS—Big List, Cou- 

Lo Good Brushes studied to good purpose, if it helped him to pons, Hinges, Etc. free to Approval Applicants, giving- 

- - Replaced foreign brushes in the produce a map which won such praise He pame and address of 2 or more COLLECTORS, and 2c 

I 2 ~ eg ey prea stage GENTS ake MONEY now, WRITE 

SS says himself he spent fifteen hours on it and PODAY. 50 ; A ln Special Ofters— 100 Dif. 

the United States. Later, and now, “could have improved on it greatly if he Stamps 12c; 200 Dif. 2 300 Dif. 62c; 400 Dif. $1.02; 

the largest manufacturers of Brushes could have spared more time.” 500 Dit. 31.37; The U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 





in the world. Excellent quality; in- 


finite variety of all kinds of Brushes. A Boy Scout Court : 
Send for Illustrated Literature td 
O' T in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, they have a ; 
Boy 


John L.Whiting-J.J.AdamsCo., Boston,U.S.A. Scout Cabinet, composed of three 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and scouts from each troop in the city, no one of 








If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and most success- 



















































See whom is eligible to serve on the cabinet if he fulschoolin the world curing allforms of defective speech by 
holds any office in his own troop. There are ney oom —e method. crriteteten,, Nati Weare School 4 
- seven troops in Bartlesville, so there are eT a Te 
WHITE FOOT OIL Dollars In Hares twenty-one boys in the cabinet. - a 
Poison Ivy Remedy We pay $7.00to $18.50 and up a pair The function of the Cabinet is twofoid, ad- CAS Why not earn money out 
Successfully Used by Boy Scouts and express charges. Big ministrative and disciplinary. It plans of doors gathe ernapi nn 
. For Ivy Poisoning. Jigger and Insect Profits. We furnish guaran- Scouting activities for the whole district, with flies, insects. I buy hundreds o nas 
Bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, ete. Relieves teed high grade stock and the ec rati f the sc weentive + for collections. Good frices pale 
ull Itching Seld by Druggists or Ship- buy all you raise. Use back yard : = ee o MO GURUS EROCUEIVE, and Simple work with _my pictures, price 
ped by Parcel Post Price 35 cents. barn cellar attic Contract it meets once a month, to try cases of mis- list, instructions. Beginners send 10¢. 
(Your money refunded on request.) and Illustrated Catalog Free. conduct among scouts, if any such case comes pone boon "hoe, talier oe tee 
: tS F ¥ ; > r © ; ” ~~ . ‘ nrospectus. § slair, pale - 
Ww ee Feoe REMEDY CO. STANDARD FOOD «& FUR ASS’N up. The scout summoned before the cabinet | eee ese 79, Ocean Park, Calif. 
sumstutinemdnemen 409 H Broadway New York must bring with him a statement of all the 
details of the case signed by the scoutmaster. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


a oe ¥ The scout is temporarily dismissed while the 
poultry. Big 


‘abinet goes ser » stateme P cides more profitable than y 
~ AV E 25% to 60% cabinet goes over the stateme nt and decides Gemnand: thousands nesded. wx0ell 










The SHAW on slightly used upon what ge on punishment “= wish > ence unnecessary. Send Ls = 
recommend to the scoutmaster. The scout- money-making proposition and big free 
Un GRAFLEX-KODAKS master need not necessarily follow the recom- illustrated book explains all. 





ic L f descripti : , 
f Equal to = ay hf - for mendation, but he usually does so. Thus the Laboratory Supply Co., Dept. P. 2841 Ridge Ave., Phila.. Pa. 


Free Bargain Book and Catalog hoy is judged and sentenced not by a super- 


Mating bindeet> of Lge gy bar- ior, but by a yzroun of his peers, mest om ” y) 
arog slightly used and new cam- | whom are members of troops other than his D y T k P t 
eras_and supplies. All goods sold on ; ep : binaed 0 ou a e 1c ures; 


Free Trial. Money back if not satis- own and consequently not likely to be 


=e) Motorbicycle 


4 A devendanie. easy runnin 
speedy, hig wer torbi 

at low cost. Chain drive. 90 fo’ spciermarels 
galion of gasoline. Absolutely guaranteed. Write 
at once for full information, also about the Shaw 
Attachment—makes your old bike a motorcycle. 















10 days’ 














SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 369 GALESBURG, KANSAS fied. You take no chances dealing with us. We havé| in judgment. ‘The scout exccntiv» reports Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
s a in Conroe Ga eak on. Serr. is?” Write! that “cases” are happily few, anyway, in | how to make better pictures and earn money 
124 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago Bartlesville. AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 Pope Bldg, Boston , Mass. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
MILITARY 


WE NTWORTH ACADEMY 


Lexington, Mo. 
Established 1880 
A high grade prepara- 
tory school for boys of good 
character. Capacity 400. 

Military instruction un- 
der U. S. Army officer and 
World War veterans. R. O. 
T, C. unit. Largest school 
gymnasium in _ Missouri 
Valley. 43 miles from 
Kansas City. 

Separate School for 
Small Boys 
For Catalog address 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 


1858 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 






















EAGLE 
GOVERNESS 
CART 





A message to all girls and boys— 
You can have no end of fun if you own a pony outfit— 
nothing gives the same real pleasure and healthful exercise 
—The possession of a pony teaches self-reliance and alove 
for animals— 
We have built pohy vehicles exclusively for twenty years, 
our catalog shows sixty different styles four wheeled pony 
runabouts, traps, phaetons, surreys and two wheeled carts, 
for any size pony—also pony harness and pony saddles. 
Our new pony buggy catalog sent, if requested, for ten 
cents in stamps, to partly cover costs. 
THE EAGLE CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
Pony Vehicle Specialists, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Mid-Summer 
Offer 


Vacation days are here. 
There is perhaps nothing from 
which you can get so much 


enjoyment for so little cost as 
month our 
Boys’ LIFE. 


by reading each 
P, > 


official magazine, 


Some crackerjack stories are 
in the September number and 
October will be. even better. 
Surely you won’t want to miss 
them. 


By taking advantage of the 
offer made on the coupon be- 
low, you cannot only get the 
next twelve big numbers of 
Boys’ Lire, but if you send us 
renewal before the first of 
September, you will also re- 
ceive a copy of the four color 
Boy Scout Calendar, pzinted 
by Norman Rockwell. Fill out 
the coupon. Pin $2.00 to it and 
mail it today. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
206 Fifth Ave., N. Y.. N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: For $2.00 Enclosed send 
me the next 12 Numbers of Boys’ LIFE 
and 2 copy of Norman Rockwells’ Fa- 
mous Boy Scout Calendar. 














MEXICAN COINS AND BILLS, Ic. to 
pesos, 60c. 3 U.S. 1, 2 and 3c 
imperforate stamps, 7c. 


MID-WEST STAMP CO., Wabash, Ind. 
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Old Z 


ekKe’s 


Mule 


(Concluded from page 8) 


MUTT TU ul ! 
on going back. That mule won’t be no 
quitter.” 

A look of sudden determination came into 
Tuck's eyes. “I reckon I’m as good as a 
mule,” he declared. ‘* Maria knows what that 
desert is as well as we do, but she’s got 
more spunk than either of us. I'm not going 
to let any mule show more spunk than me.” 

“That's what I’ve been thinking,” agreed 
Job. “We got something to learn from 
Maria. Many’s the time I got courage from 
her when I was ready to lie down and die 
over there. Guess we better go along, too, 
Tuck. Guess we better show Maria we got 
just as much spunk as she has.” 

So that settled it. They just couldn't let 
that mule Maria show that she was made of 
better stuff than they, 


HEY set out by a different route than the 
one by which they had come, for Quan- 
trell meant to get higher into the mountains, 
where he had hopes of finding snow water. 
The horses were sullen and rebellious when 
they found themselves going into the desert 
again, but Maria was full of eagerness. She 
seemed glad to get away from the fertile 
valley where life had been so easy and 
luxurious, and she never showed a sign of 
tiring on the steep, hot climbs which fagged 
the horses so quickly. 

Maria was the most docile 
that could be imagined, and 
born for the desert. Far better than 
the horses, for her wits were quicker 
than theirs, she understood the art 
of getting a living in such a country, cropping 
every spear of grass and every green leaf of 
sagebrush that she passed. She drank spar- 
ingly, even on those rare occasions when there 
was water enough for all. It is not wise to 
gorge one’s self with water after a long thirst, 
but most animals don't know that. Some- 
times she would turn aside to go after some 
patch of grass her lone, ever-watchful eye 
had caught sight of, but she would always 
return promptly and take her place in the 
line. In high places her little unshod hooves 
would cling like a goat’s to the steep rocks. 
The horses might slip, but never Maria, 


little animal 
she seemed 


he was near the end of a deep crevice in 

the mountains that a perpendicular ledge 
fifteen feet high blocked their way. To go 
back and try some other route was impossible. 
It would take many hours, perhaps days. 
Their strength would not be equal to it, and 
they would die of thirst. They must get over 
the ledge. They must get over the ledge, or 
die. And, harder still, they must get Maria 
over, even if not the horses, if the frail 
mother and hungry little ones at the water 
hole were to be saved. 

“Reckon we're done for,’ gasped Job 
despairingly. The boy’s throat was so dry 
that he could scarcely speak. 

Maria cocked her one eye at the ledge, then 
studied the towering walls of the canon. The 
problem was too much for her at the moment. 

“There’s only one chance,” Quantrell con- 
cluded, after a careful investigation of their 
surroundings. ‘Over there on the canyon 
wall is a narrow shelf that runs clear through 
to the top of the ledge. It begins pretty 
low down, and if we could pile up enough 
rocks for the animals to climb up to it we 
might get ’em over.” 

They set to work at once building a rough, 
inclined pathway to the shelf. When at last 
it was ready they tried to urge the horses 
to climb it. It proved to be hopeless. The 
exhausted animals had neither the strength 
nor the courage for the effort. . 

“That means goodbye horses,’ said Quan- 
trell. ‘“ Now we'll try the mule.” 

All the ropes in the outfit were tied to- 
gether to form a long leading line. Holding 
an end of this line, Tuck succeeded in climb- 
ing the wall to a point far above the shelf. 
The other end was held by Quantrell, at the 
bottom of the canyon, after he had fastened 
the line to Maria. The packs were unloaded 
from the mule’s back, and Job urged her up 
the incline. She made the climb without the 
slightest hesitation, and, as she came to the 
shelf, which was scarcely five inches wide, 
Quantrell and Tuck steadied her with the line. 


| pes cautiously as a cat she moved forward, 
sometimes leaning gently on the rope 
at some unusually difficult spot, carefully 
selecting a place before putting down a foot. 
The shelf rose higher and higher, until Quan- 
trell stood thirty feet below her. There was 
no turning back for Maria now. She must 
go on along that dizzy, narrow path, which a 
man would have to cross om hands and knees, 
or be dashed to death. If a foot should slip 
all would be over. Once she hesitated, looked 
down, trembling. It seemed impossible that 
she could gain the ledge. 


“Throw a rock at her!” cried Job. “ Don’t 
let her stop!” 
“No, no,” Quantrell ordered sharply. 


“ She’d fall then sure. Give her time. Keep 


her cool. It’s our only chance.” 
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Maria drew a long breath. 
desperation gleamed in her eye. Again she 
moved forward, slowly, cautiously—oh, so 
cautiously !—making sure of every step before 
shifting her weight to an advancing foot. 

Now the shelf ran sharply downward, It 


The light of | 





was getting harder and harder for her to 
keep her balance. But still she crept on. 
Then suddenly, four feet from the top of 


the ledge, she stopped, gave a little spring, 
and landed safely at the goal. 

Tuck gave a triumphant cry. Maria was 
saved. He felt sure that she had saved the | 
party at the water hole, too; and in his 
elation he forgot his thirst and the dreadful 
march that still lay before them. The desert 
seemed robbed of its terrors for the moment. 

The supplies were pulled up the ledge, and 
Maria was reloaded. There was no hope of 
saving the poor horses, 





HE days that followed brought but little 
relief. Now and then they found a little 
water, just enough to keep them all alive— 
barely alive. Even Maria’s head drooped low 
at last. She was suffering, poor little beast, 
and her steps were slow and feeble. But 
she never faltered. Always her lone eye was 
fixed on the bleak eastern sky line, and it 
gleamed with desperate determination. Old 
Zeke was waiting for her there. No matter 
how she suffered from thirst, hunger and 
weariness, she meant to get back to Old Zeke. 
One look at her was enough to convince any- 
body of that fact. -And many a time, when 
Tuck and Job, weak and despairing, were 
ready to lie down and give up the struggle 
they would see in Maria’s eye the indom- 
itable look that defied the desert to conquer 
her, and would take new hope and courage. 
“We're as good as a mule,” Tuck would 
say. “ Maria isn’t afraid, and we oughtn’t 
to give up as long as she don't.” 

At last came a day when even Quantrell’s 
courage gave out. Their thirst had grown 
almost unendurable. They had grown so 
weak that every step was an effort. Blindly 
they stumbled forward at the heels of the 
never-faltering Maria, and the gleam in her 
solitary eye seemed to be their only hope. 
Unwavering, unconquerable, that eye looked 
out over the desert. 

“She'll get there!” muttered Tuck. 
“She'll get there! She'll save us yet.” 

They clutched at the ropes that bound 
Maria’s load. They were dazed and numb, 
and the desert seemed to be swinging round 
and round them dizzily. And even Maria was 
walking unsteadily now, reeling sometimes as 
if about to drop in her tracks, and taking 
every step with painful effort. But the eye 
glowed like a fiery coal, her spirit still un- 
shaken no matter what tricks her poor old 
wasted body might be playing her. 

So they crawled on, until at last Maria 
stumbled, and fell to her knees. Her 
Strength was failing fast, and the effort to 
rise seemed too much for her. Just then 
Tuck gave a hoarse cry. He had seen the 
white top of a wagon—Larimer’s wagon at 
the water hole. Maria’s glowing eye caught 
sight of it, too, and it was a sight that 
stirred the last bit of her strength. 

With a mighty effort she rose to her feet, 
and gave a dry, rasping bray as she moved 
on, her thin, shaking legs far apart to steady 
her, her emaciated body rocking from side to 
side. Faster she went, swaying, tottering, 
stumbling, until it seemed every instant that 
she must fall, for there was no strength left 
in Maria’s bony frame. It was only the in- 
vimcible spirit that flamed in her lone eye 
that sustained her and drove her on, and that 
dragged with her her three companions. 

A wild cry rang out from the water hole, 
and the gaunt figure of a man ran out. So 
wasted and shrunken that he was more like 
a ghastly specter than a living being. 

“Maria!” he cried. “I knew you’d get 
here, old gal! I knew you'd save us!” 

Faster than ever now Maria went reeling 
on. And the man, with steps as feeble and 
unsteady as hers, ran forward to meet her. 
He threw his shrunken arms around the 
mule’s scrawny neck; and the fire of de- 
termination faded out of Maria’s eye as she 
realized she had found Old Zeke at last. Her 
exhausted body shook until the bones rattled. 
Suddenly her legs gave way, like broken 
reeds, and she fell at Old Zeke’s feet. 

“You're all right, Maria,’ Old Zeke cried, 
as he bent over her. ‘Don’t you worry. 
You'll pull through—somehow.” 


When You Grow Up 


(Concluded from page 31) 














cation is a real necessity to the architect. A 
student may begin as office boy and work 
gradually into drafting. Draftsmen usually 
expect to become architects, but the majority 
of them remain draftsmen, earning from $20 
to $25 a week. Even if they do not realize 
their ambition the training is valuable and 
may be turned to account in other lines of 
work. 




















Evans 
Self Filler Pen 


A real man’s pen — a first 
quality self filler sold at a 
price boys can afford. 
14K gold pen point, iridium 
tipped — fine — medium — 
coarse — will fit every hand. 


Fully guaranteed against any defect 
of material or workmanship, includ- 
ing the 14K gold pen point. 


$1.50 WhiteTop $1.50 


Safety Clip in Cap, 25c Extra 


At dealers, or mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of $1.50 


The Evans Self Filler Pen Co. 


Dept. B, Waterloo, Iowa 











Rider 





over our spe- 
cial cash prices. 


MEAD 


In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample bicycle 
furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
colorsand sizesin the famous Ranger 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big 

money in spare time hours—after 


school or work, yf 
Trial 
RANGER 


30 Days Free 
We prepay freight 


Is allowed on every 
If not pleased the 


bicycle. 
trial costs you nothing 


actory-To-Rider 


We sell bicycles made in our own 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 


Asents Wanted 














Save time, money and trouble by 
dealing direct with our great 
Factory, organization atis- 

faction in every detail guaran- 

teed or money promptly re- 


funded. 

TIRES Lamps, Wheels, 
4 : parts and supe 
plies at half usual prices are also 
fully described and illustrated 
in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
SEND NO MONEY, but write 

us today for factory prices, lib- 
eral terms and if desired Rider 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. a-17 Chicago 






























essness. 


Join---Seiss Safety Club----a real 
live boys’ movement to promote 
Safety by overcoming cCareless- 
ness, 


* WEAR A SEISS SAFE- 
TY CLUB BUTTON. x 
Join the club in your town 
or startone today. Be a 
leader. 
friends. 
your chums to help 
Stamp out the re- -s 
Sults of carelessness- KY 
Write for Safety 
Chart and Signal Code 
--FREE, 
This isa part boys can 
play that means much 
toward moulding 
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56 BOYS’ LIFE 
—_ ¢ : Jz | ee 
hme AGT AR ae Ve PSS . | Not E | RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
NS AA: e e | Box 429, Front Royal, Va. 
| inthe Curriculum | 
° ° | (Continued from page 17) 
Quality First | 
__Notwithstanding that there are many I want you to sail into that Math, like 
different kinds of hose supporters we you hit the Andover quarter when he tried 
believe none he ive won such an enviable ‘} yout , and drop old 3. Cheese with a thud 
putation for quality and service or given so much vefore he can get started. know J. C. was - : 
satisfactic sine i : —- “t ye & as tl \ a pretty tough bird and how he ever found A School for Boys with Military Training 
sat action to mothers an chiuidren as 1¢€ \ time to write all those books between scraps geen bea Ran dol ph-Macon System. Liberal 
¥ could never anite losatand eae! hai 1 unusual advantages possible. Equip- 
juite understand, unless he ment cost $100,000. Prepares for Coll I 
P only fought an eight-hour day, but it’s your Scientifie Schools. Gymnasium, physical cultuns 
i job to get him and get him hard. _— hetichs my 9 er $450, 29th session openg 
ml One thing, Ted, if you can only get it firmly ee OHARLES'L. BOs edigt gCtalog address 
= a. \ fixed in that head of yours (that’s going to ba: esmeenee 
HOSE SUPPORTERS | ] \ save you heaps of trouble), is that you can't . 
Why? Because the webbing of fresh live rubber \ get anywhere or anything without WORK. —— 
feels better and wears longer. Just because you're the old man's son, isn’t 
Because it is the only hose supporter equipped | going to land you in a private office when you 
with that exclusive feature the start in with William Soule. There's only EVERY BOY WANTS 
All Rubber Oblong Button one place ‘in this factory a young fellow can reco a an fly 
= tie a = | Start, whether he’s a member of the Soule the continuously ere is 
Because It Saves Hosiery family or the son of a laborer, and that’s miniature sede’ tint 
\ | bucking a truck in the shipping room at makes a noise like the real plane—hand 
an \) | twelve per, where he'll get his hands full of painted, carved propeller, rubber tires—21 
ten wn an hte Ae ee - inches long. Wasp Triplane, $3.50; De H. 
. splinters from the cases, and a dressing down | ff 4 Biplane, $3.00; N. C. 4 Biplane, $25 
a ‘ from old Mike that'll curl his hair whenever World Record ‘Scout Monoplane,’ 52 50; 
es | he makes a fool mistake, Aluminum propeller 7 inches long 50c. extra. 
4 There’s no short cut to achievement, and Scale ae to order, $10. Purchasers 
work is what'll land you on the top of the ore eeReroplanes py make 
The GEORGE FROST CO, heap quicker than anything else, although receipt. of price. POatPale UpOR 
All Rubber ‘ I've seen a lot of lightweights who spent AMERITOY co, Dept. A, New Rochelle, N. Y, 
Oblong Button 4 . Hakergot Velvet Gri enough time working hard to avoid work, to 
a and an : Women, iases. ae have succeeded with half their energy if spent ees 
Ruthless F — . ‘ : , tbe famous in the right direction. 
Ripping - postgn , Garter | 
j 4 m j HAT reminds me of a fellow named Clar- 
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OR JUST LYING AROUND 
EISNER’S 


vy IS THE UNIFORM ‘To BE 
| INSIDE OF DURING AUGUST 











may be hotter than the business end of a 

fire stick in action, yet a scout can be almost ice 
brick cool and go through the whole alphabet of scout 
activities if he first prepares by climbing into one of 


light, cool summer official scout uniforms. 
haven’t got yours yet 





The material used in the official uni- 
form of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been selected after most careful investi- 
gation, including thirty days’ sun test, 
and the acid and strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
as well as by National Headquarters 
when properly handled in washing against 
fading or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- 
ments have the official seal of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- 
factory service should be reported, with 
a written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 


Me aun naneuentennnity > 


is the time. 


If you 











Send for free Scout 
Booklet —“ How to 
Wash and Care for 
Your UniformProp- 
erly.” 


Office, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 
It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN 
ALL. 

3esides Scout Uniforms and_ all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- 
GINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thousands 
of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS. 





Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Other boys have done it, 
and you can do it, too | 
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| Form your own 
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FISK 


Bicycle Club 















































, OU don’t know what fun is, until 
ee you do! Eighty thousand other 
on boys have found out—why not join 
Ga. them? Club caps, pennants, buttons, 
and the club magazine—all free. Get 
up your own club and have camping 
trips, inter-town tours, all day runs, 
picnics, etc. All sorts of fun! 


Write for free booklet 
“How to Form a Fisk 
Bicycle’ Club’’ — address 
Fisk Club Chief, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 











VICTOR THORNPROOF 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMVAN), NEW YoRis 
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